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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED oF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Independent, 


NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES. 





BY H. H. 
War not! Let them leak, if they will, 
Or burst! 
What matter if part of one’s wine 
Be spilled ? 
The vintage is plenty; 
The vats stand filled. 
New summers are certain, though earth 
Be cursed. 
Who cometh the last fares as well 
As the first! 
With the blood of life 
Hie veins never thrilled 
Who waits till his wine runs slow 
And cold 
To see if his bottles are strong 
To hold. 
No doubt one must thirst 
When his wine is all spent; 


But I, for my part, 

Would far rather be 
The generous vagabond, 

Gay in his prime, 
Whose wine while it lasted 

Ran fast and free, 
Than the cautious niggard 

Who saved as he went, 
And doled it and drank it 

A drop at a time! ' 








THE LIGHT BEHIND THE CLOUDS. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYL‘iR, D. D. 








Many years ago one of our patriarchs of 
American postry wrote: 

“ Be still, my sowi, and cease repining ; 

Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all ; 
Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary.” 

The second line of Longfellow’s well- 
known verse is but a paraphrase of the text 
from the Book of Job: ‘‘ Now men see not 
the bright light which is in the clouds; but 
the wind passeth and cleanseth them.” 
This passage is one of the innumerable 
evidences that God’s Book not only inspires 
the highest poetry and philosophy, but is 
uniformly true to human experience. 

We all live on the unilluminated side of 
the cloud, behind which God conceals his 
secret purposes. As ona cloudy day there 
are enough rays of the sun filtered through 
the overhanging vapor for us to walk by 
and to work by, so God reveales truth 
enough for all our practical necessities, We 
have all the needful moral precepts in the 
Bible for our daily guidance; we have quite 
Gospel enough to save every soul that ac- 
cepts it and to condemn every soul that re- 
jects it. We do not require one single 
syllable more of Heaven-revealed truth in 
order to furnish every man thoroughly for 
good works, or to produce the most perfect 
human character. 

But,.as far as his providential plans are 
concerned, our Heavenly Father is verily a 
God who hideth himself. Clouds and dark- 
ness are around about him; but justice and 
righteousness are the foundation of his 
throne. We dwell on the lower side of the 
cloud. On the upper side, upon God's side, 
the mysterious cloud of . his providence is 

lined with light. We do not see it. until 
he sees fit to clear away the mists or to let 
the light burst through. Then we are filled 
with wonder and gratitude and joy. 

Scores of illustrations occur to me to prove 
how our God makes sharp adversities and 
trials productive of the richest blessings. 








setteth one thing over against another 








by a beautiful law of compensations, My 
friend M. loses his eyesight; but his sense 
of hearing and touch are at once intensified, 
and his power of spiritual introspection be- 
comes so quickened that he seems to see 
‘‘ the invisible things” as never before. A 
converted man once remarked: ‘I never 
saw Jesus till my outer eyes became blind.” 
Another friend of mine suffered the most 
humbling stroke of domestic sorrow; but 
her sufferings sent her to the Saviour, and 
she became a new being. When Joseph 
was thrustinto Potiphar’s prison, he saw 
not the bright light upon that cloud of 
cruelty until he discovered that his prison 
experience had prepared for him the 
premiership of Egypt. Stephen’s death 
was accounted a heavy calamity to the 
Early Church; but the end of the proto- 
martyr was the beginning of conviction sin 
the mind of the young manSaul. A godly 
widow of my acquaintance was wronged 
out of her property. Herchildren, thrown 
on their own resources, have developed a 
degree of self-reliance, energy, and moral 
sinew that they might neverhave attained 
in alife of wealth and luxury. Now she 
sees the bright light breaking behind the 
cloud. 

We all remember how, during the dark 
winter of the siege of Paris, it seemed as if 
the French name and _ nationality. were 
going down under a hideous eclipse. Poor 
France saw not then the bright light behind 
the cloud of her calamities. Adversity and 
humiliation sobered her, taught her frugal- 
ity, extinguished communism, and paved 
the way fora revival.of pure republicanism 
and. evangelical progress. Sedan was as 
happy a day for her as Sumter was for us. 
One slew Imperialism, and the other slew 
Slavery. 

But the most signal instance in human 
history of a stupendous crime evolving in- 
describable blessings was when Pilate 
crucified the Son of God. Well might the 
sun veil his face, and noonday blacken into 
midnight, before such a tragedy. But to 
the eyes of angels the bright dawn of 
human redemption was in that cloud. It 
behooved our beloved Lord thus to suffer, 
that in him we might have an atonement by 
his blood and that he might enter into his 
mediatorial glory. And as long as we have 
Jesus, and his salvation, and the hope of a 
heavenly inheritance, we can surely bear to 
be enveloped in many mysteries of provi- 
dence and many severe trials of our faith. 

There are several suggestive lessons for 
us in this hiding of the light within the 
clouds. One is that God is often inscruta- 
ble, but he never errs, The result is sure 
to vindicate his far-seeing wisdom and love. 
There is a picture in one of the foreign 
galleries of art which as seen across the 
gallery looks only like a somber mass of 
vapors, As you walk toward it, you begin 
to see groups of cloud. Coming up closer, 
you behold hundreds of sweet angelic faces 
and cherubs’ wings! It is a beautiful 
picture of God's providence, which seen afar 
off and indistinetly is portentous and re- 
pulsive; but as we draw closer toward our 
God we detect under the disguise gentle- 
faced mercies, and smiling benedictions, and 
sweet surprises. God loves to reveal a 
smiling face to those who draw nigh unto 
him with confiding love. Ought we not 
also to learn to be modest when we find out 
how often we mistake and misjudge our 
Heavenly Father's orderings. His ways are 
not as our ways. His paths are in the great 
deep. Why should we presume to sound 
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them with our paltry fathoming-lines? Our 
little telescopes never reach above his 
clouds and into the secret places of the 
Almighty. 

How often, too, we mistake a cloud of 
adversity for a frown of disapproval! It is 
no proof that we are going wrong because 
we encounter fierce oppositions. Israel was 
right in the pathway of obedience when 
they encountered the Red Sea. ‘‘ Speak 
unto the children of Israel, that they go 
forward!” The disciples were crossing 
Galilee, at Christ's command, when they were 
struck by the midnight hurricane. That 
tempest was sent to try their faith. We 
who have labored, in the teeth of head 
winds, for the temperance reform, for the 
slave, and for many a righteous movement 
have learned that the oppositions of the 
powers of darkness are proofs of God’s ap- 
proval. 

There is a clearing-up time coming. 
When God opened his prophet’s eyes at 
Dothan, he beheld the mountain filled with 
‘* horses and chariots of fire.” ' Wait/ my 
brother, walt! We shall see God’s salva- 
tion if we stand fast to our faith. 

“ Behind God’s clouds the starlight lurks, 
Through showers his rainbows fall ; 
For God, who loveth all his own, 
Hath left his love with all.” 

There isonly one cloud in the universe 
which never knows any lining of light, and 
that is the cloud of Divine wrath against 
sin, No rainbows ever gild it; no smile of 
God ever plays upon its terrible blackness, 
It is like unto that pitchy ‘smoke of 
torment” which John. saw rolling up for- 
ever from the pit. Let the very thought of 

end us to Christ, as to a covert from the 






Sreipers. If not faith, 
there must be superstition; if not the true 
God, then the fetiche. Men can be Mormons, 
dancing dervishes, or believers in the spirit 
rappings; but they cannot be without a re- 
ligion. The latest development of atheism 
has at last found its idol. The foulest blas- 
phemer of the day is about to dedicate a 
statue to Tom Paine at St. Louis. Here is 
an epoch in the history of fanaticism. 
There have been dog-worshipers, and calf- 
worshipers, and snake-worshipers. It is 
left for atheists on the shores of the Mis- 
sissippi to out-Herod the superstitions of 
the Nile; to set up a hyena and cry: “ Such 
be thy gods, O Republic of America!” 

To do poor Paine justice, he was not an 
atheist. He professed to adore the Creator 
as the God of Nature, though he imagined 
that his puny arm had dethroned the God of 
Revelation. The idol, however, is generally 
superior to the worshiper. Even sticks and 
stones do not curse and swear, and they 
have the negative merit of keeping quiet. 
Paine’s image will still remind the atheists 
that even he was not brutal enough to deny 
the existence of an intelligent Creator. 
Paine was not an atheist; but he was, 
morally, a hyena, His personal habits, his 
features, and his character were those of 
this foul animal. It was eloquence in 
Voltaire when he named Bossuet the 
‘‘ Eagle of Meaux,” and Fenelon the “‘ Swan 
of Cambrai.” It is simply prose to speak of 
Paine as the hyena of his generation. 
Naturally, when men agree to adore such a 
character, they remind us of the cynical 





question of Gibbon: ‘‘What must be the 





priest and the worshiper whose divinity is 
a brute!” 

In almost every cottage in America we 
find some memorial of Washington. Great 
cities have set up monuments and inscrip- 
tions, to remind succeeding generations of 
the admirable qualities which the world rec- 
ognizes in that man whom God gave to be 
the Father of this Country. Some men pro- 
fess to be incapable of appreciating the 
moral grandeur of Moses and St. Paul; 
many profess to see no perfections in Christ; 
and it is true that sunlight may blind men’s 
eyes. But, hitherto, all Americans have had 
one common object of admiration and affec- 
tionate reverence in the character of Wash- 
ington. To be the countrymen of Wash- 
ington has been their passport throughout 
the world for a hundred years. An insult 
to the name or memory of this extraordi- 
nary man has been always regarded as an 
insult to the nation. Men who are not 
shocked at the blasphemy of an atheist have 
been sensitive, nevertheless, to the ribaldry 
of even an idiot who could say a word 
against Washington. It would be idle to 
protest against the insult to Christians 
which is designed in the setting up of an 
image of Paine; but perhaps there are those 
who can be made to understand that in 
erecting a statue to the hyena of literature 
they are insulting the American people. 

In the library of the New York Historical 
Society may be found the only copy I have 
ever seen of Paine’s libel against Washing- 
ton.* The writer was at that time a nat- 
uralized citizen of France, among whose 
Terrorists he had been received with accla- 
mations, as the author of ‘‘ The Rights of 
Man.” Of course, it was one of the rights 
of men who chose to be wild beasts, to prey 
on one another, and the time soon came 
when Paine found himself in prison and in 
peril of the guillotine. He now discovered 
that he was an ‘‘American”; but, as he was 
a native of England and acitizen of France, 
the American Government was not able, 
under the Laws of Nations, to protect him 
as, at the same time, a citizen of America. 
Out of three nationalities he had claimed 
that of France, and it was now too late for 
him to profess allegiance to the sober Re- 
public beyond the Atlantic and to demand 
its protection. The hyena was caged and 
this libel was the howl of his rage. It is 
entitled ‘‘ A Letter to George Washington, 
President of the United States, on Affairs 
Public and Private, by Thomas Paine, au- 
thor of a work entitled ‘Common Sense.’ 
Philadelphia, 1796.” This letter is dated 
from Paris, July 30th, of the same year. It 
was the year of that address to his country- 
men which completed the beauty and sym- 
metry of Washington’s career, in which he 
announced his resolution to retire from 
public life to the quiet of his farm at Mt. 
Vernon. - 

With the whole of such a career in view, 
Mr. Paine could address Washington in 
such words as these: ‘‘I declare myself op- 
posed to almost the whole of your Admin- 
istration, for I know it to have been deceit. 
ful, if not perfidious.” He says there was 
atime when the fame of America was fair 
(p. 4); but ‘the Washington of politics had 
not then appeared.” 

At this period even England was doing 
full justice to the American hero, as one 
whose soldiership was masterly in its kind. 
It was not, indeed, such soldiership as 
was just uttering its first volleys at Monte- 
notte. He was recognized as the Fabius of 


* Pamphlets, II Series, Vol. LVIMs. 
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the American forests. His,was the genius 
that could make an army out of plowboys, 
and wear out the enemy by the very delays 
in whieh he was forming them into forces. 
Without money, without a commissariat, 
without ¢avalry, with insufficient arms and 
material, and with a system of enlistments 
which dismissed the recruits just when he 
had drilled them into soldiers; Congress 
thwarting him, and bad men like Lee con- 
tignally sowing insubordination. in the 
ranks—in spite of all these difficulties, 
made ten times worse by climate ‘and bad 
roads, Washington had defeated the great- 
est power in the world, and had created a 
nation, to which he had given in its infancy 
the prestige of a military people. But all 
this Mr. Paine was as incapable of appre- 
ciating as he was of admiring the ten com- 
mandments. He rails at ‘‘the unmilitary 
character” which, he thinks, would have 
ruined America, but for the interposition of 
France. ‘‘ You,” he says, ‘‘slept away 
your time in the field.” This to the strat- 
egist who crossed the Delaware; who dealt 
the blow at Princeton; who surprised the 
enemy at Trenton; who made the mas- 
terly retreat from Long Island, in the 
night; and who so often eluded the enemy 
by his untiring vigilance. This is the sleepy 
genius which Paine can criticise, and to 
whom he has the audacity to say: ‘You 
have but little share in the glory of the final 
event.” 

He then accuses Washington of asswming 
all the merit of everything (p. 10), and re- 
flects on ‘‘natural ingratitude” as constitu- 
tional with him, 

The man who could scarcely be dragged 
from Mt. Vernon; the man who resigned 
his commission and went to his farm, when 
he might have made himself a king; the 
man on whom his countrymen forced the 
honors of the civic wreath is next accused 
by Paine (p. 11) with ‘‘encouraging and 
swallowing the grossest adulation, and trav- 
eling from one end of America to the other 
to put himself in the way of it.” 

“If you are not great enough to have am- 
bition,” he continues, “‘ you are little enough 
to have vanity.” 

Paine was already odious to Americans, 
and had forfeited the respect of Washing- 
ton by the private ends which he had sought 
to serve while in the public service, The 
President, as I have explained, could not 
with propriety interfere in the behalf of one 
who had become, of his own choice, a cit- 
izen of France. But, says Paine, ‘Mr. 
Washington” owed such interference on 
every score of private acquaintance—‘‘I 
will not now say of friendship. He has no 
friendships. He is incapable of forming 
any.” To this “ hermaphrodite faculty” he 
attributed, as an imposition, the credit 
universally accorded to Washington “for 
prudence, moderation, and impartiality.” 

It is well for America that its first Presi- 
dent was a man inflexibly severe in his deal- 
ings with men and incapable of surround- 
ing himself with minions and favorites. 
There was just enough of truth in Paine’s 
reflection upon this quality of his nature to 
give itasting. The friendships of Wash- 
ington were unlike those of feebler men; 
but they enabled him to call about himself 
such & military family and to form such a 
cabinet as may well challenge comparison. 
He retained the life-long regard and affec- 
tion of those who knew him best; of such 
as Hamilton, and Jay, and Bishop White. 
But with this class of men Paine had noth- 
ing in common. He charges the stainless 
John Jay with “‘pusillanimity,” and says 
“this Jay was always the sycophant of 
everything in power.” 

Paine and Robespierre had quarreled. It 
was the battle of the hyena with the wolf, 
and the hyena had only just escaped the 
fangs and the jaws of Robespierre’s insatia- 
ble ferocity. If I comprehend him, how- 
ever (p. 25), the author of this ‘‘ Letter” pre- 
fers Robespierre to Washington. Strange 
to say, he accuses the latter of the lack of 
every moral quality. Comparing him with 
Gouverneur Morris, he says (p. 28): ‘‘ The 
one is profligate enough to profess an indif- 
ference about moral principles, and the other 
prudent enough to conceal the want of 

them.” Paine has been justly described, 
by those who knew him, as the most filthy 
and abandoned profligate that ever walked. 
And such is the man who denies to Wash- 
ington anything like moral character, and 








thus imputes to him life-long dissimulation 
and hypocrisy. ‘‘{ shall continue to think 
you treacherous,” Paine ventures to subjoin, 
‘till you give me cause to think otherwise” 
(p. 31). What'that is monstrous for. villainy 
does not this “Letter” attribute to a character 
“Dear for his reputation through the world "? 

Let me exhibit a few more of the gems of 
this “Letter,” for the edifi¢ation ofthe good 
people of St, Louis. “ Errors.or capvices 
of the temper can be pardoned and forgot- 
ten; but a deliberate crime of the heart— 
such. as Mr. Washington is capable 
of acting—is not to be washed away” 
(p. 89). He attributes to Washington 
a ‘‘chameleon-colored prudence; . . . in 
many cases a substitute for principle and so 
nearly allied to hypocrisy that it easily slides 
into it” (p. 40). But, worse than all this, 
the man whom all nations venerate as the 
grandest character in history turns out, on 
the testimony of Thomas Paine, an unprin- 
cipled liar! ‘‘He published a falsehood 
about Mr. Jay’s mission to England, and re- 
fused the House of Representatives a copy 
of his instructions to Mr. Jay, for fear his 
want of integrity might bedetected.” Igive 
the substance of this charge: ‘‘Mr Washing- 
ton may now learn, too late,” adds Paine (p. 
41),‘‘ that aman will better pass through the 
world with a thousand open errors on his 
back than in being detected in one false- 
hood.” Again: ‘‘ The Washington Admin- 
istration throws off the hypocrite and assumes 
the air of a bravado” (p. 42). Because the 
French maniacs of the Reign of Terror 
hated Washington’s sober republicanism, 
Paine sides with them, and stigmatizes the 
policy which guided America through this 
perilous crisis of her young experience as 
double dealing and ‘‘ fraudulent.” He then 
recurs to the charge of hypocrisy, and mocks 
the dispassionate character of Washington 
as “laughable,” when he makes any pro- 
fession of sympathy or of feeling (p.54). 
Recurring to his attack upon the military 
character of Washington, he ridicules his 
claims as commander-in-chief, and maintains 
that, as Washington ‘‘ had no political share 
in the Revolutionary struggle, so it would 
have been better for him not to have awak. 
ened inquiry upon the military part.” Gates 
captured Burgoyne and Greene redeemed 
the South, without any help from Washing- 
ton. ‘A few successful skirmishes and one 
campaign make the whole of General Wash- 
ington’s brilliant exploits” (p. 57). His 
credit in closing the war by the capture of 
Cornwallis was no greater than that of other 
American officers. In short, the success of 
the war (p. 60) was alike due neither to 
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‘*French money and French men.” This is 
the French citizen who complains of Wash- 
ington for not considering him an ‘‘ Amer- 
tp aine also accuses Washington’s Govern- 
ment of favoritism to partisans; of injus- 
tice to the disbanded patriots, through con- 
nivance with speculators; and of cruelty, 
under the pretense of faith. ‘‘The chief of 
the army,” he declares, ‘‘ became the patron 
of the fraud” (p. 7). And then he goes on, 
with an outburst of virtuous indignation: 
** Some vices make their approach with such 
a splendid appearance that we scarcely 
know to what class of moral distinctions 
they belong. They are rather virtues cor- 
rupted than vices originally. But mean- 
ness and ingratitude have nothing equivo- 
cal in their character. There is not a trait 
in them that renders them doubtful. They 
are so originally vice that they are generated 
in the dung of other vices, and craw] into 
existence with their filth upon their back.” 
It is literally true that Mr. Paine crawled 
out of existence in just such filth as he thus 
revels in reducing to metaphor; but think 
of such rhetoric as elaborated to portray the 
character of the man ‘‘first in the hearts of 
his fellow-citizens”! The grin and the 
stench of the hyena are alike apparent in 
this loathsome assault; and such is the crea- 
ture whose image is to be set up in the city 
of St. Louis, amid the shouts and peans of 
fanatics who call themselves Americans. 
We suggest an inscription for the base of 
the monument. It shall be taken from 
Paine’s own works. It is the closing para- 
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Let them do this, and the nature of their 
hyena-worship will be very apparent to the 
American people. Christians need not ob- 
ject to the moral of such an exhibition. 
The man who could sign his name to such 
@ paragraph, addressed to Washington, is 
just the man to write ‘‘ The Age of Reason” 
and to receive a statue from a crew of athe- 
ists and blasphemers. 
Burrato, N. Y. 





A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


A VIRGINIA PICNIC. 
BY MARY CLEMMER. 


Ar last, at last, after months of chill air 
and reluctant budding, Washington is a 
paradise of bloom. Already we breathe in 
that first dawn of summer, perfect as it is 
brief. Simoomish winds, tarnished leaves, 
withering heats await us a little further on; 
but now—no words can paint the virgin 
fairness of the world, the tender bloom on 
leaf and flower, the unsullied depth of the 
infinite azure spreading near and wide 
above us. Washington—rising arid’ and 
dreary before the minds of many at a dis- 
tance—to us who are in it shows itself one 
unbroken garden of roses by middle May. 
The Capitol Grounds, hundreds of tiny 
parks gleaming at the angles of the wide 
avenues, are visions of surpassing beatty. 
Rock Creek Road would gladden the heart 
and suffice the eyes of John Burroughs, 
could he saunter through its umbrage to- 
day. Its magnificent forests rise high into 
the blue atmosphere; its famous nations of 
birds populate the sunny air, thrill- 
ing it with endless notes of delicious 
song; the shy children of air and sky 
crowd its mossy coverts; the March 
anemone still lingers there; the famous 
tri-tinted violet purples its slopes; great 
masses of pink honeysuckle flush its banks; 
the little lilac-colored innocent crowds the 
way. Thus one may ride or walk ten long 
miles over acres of unbroken bloom, with- 
out losing sight of the Capitol dome for 
five minutes. Crowded receptions, mid- 
night Germans have given place to country 
picnics and river excursions. Lady Thorn- 
ton last week took down the Potomac to 
Mount Vernon a party of young people. 
Never since the days of George Washington 
has Mount Vernon been swept, garnished, 
and beautified as it is to-day. Every state 
has its room in it, furnished in the antique 
furniture of George Washington’s time. 
All are quaintly decorated, and the impres- 
sion of the entire house is that of a com- 
modious home of the last century. The 
farm, under perfect cultivation, brings in 
a handsome revenue. June 5th its lady 
regents from every state gather there to con- 
sult concerning its interests. It is con- 
stantly thronged with visitors from all over 
the world. The old days of desolation and 
neglect are no more. Henry Howard, of 
the British legation, who married the 
daughter of Mr. Riggs, of this city, char- 
tered a canal-boat, a few days since, and 
took a party of his friends along the 
sliding current of the Potomac Canal to the 
Great Falls. You see everything on this 
planet has its day—sometime. Three hun- 
dred and fifty-four years have the Great 
Falls waited to become fashionable. 
Strange that the first mention of Great Falls 
should have been found in Lambeth Libra- 
ry, opposite the English Houses of Parlia- 
ment, as late as the close of the Southern 
Rebellion. It was written by Henry Fleet, 
a fur-trader, whose journal was written in 
1681, but who himself ascended the Poto- 
mac as early as 1625—before the Pilgrim 
Fathers were fairly ensconced on their plant- 
ations around Plymouth Rock. Fleet was 
taken captive by the Indians of the Upper 
Potomac, and had the luck to live on the 
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miles distant.” 

The next thention of the Creat Falls was 
made one hundred and twenty-eight years 
afterward (1759), by the Rev. Andrew Barn- 
aby, who was then visiting General George 
Wasnington. In 1782 Jefferson wrote a de- 
scription of the Falls, called ‘‘ Imperfect.” 
Says a writer in Harper's Magazine, 1875: 
“They have never been well described, and, 
although within two miles’ ride.of Wash- 
ington and more consequential ‘than any 
cataract on our Atlantic slope, they are 
seldom visited except by bass fishermen.” 

That was in 1875. In 1879, as early as 
May, they have become the ultima thule of 
many pleasure-parties. I went myself the 
other day. Not because it'is fashionable; 
but because I had never seen the Falls. 
The Elysian mode of traveling thither is 
certainly by the canal-boat. I was never 
on a canal-boat, and there was no one to 
take me on it now. 

Not a canal-boat; but a coach, without a 
stately coachman with bright buttons—a 
servitor with many hampers. Within, a 
maiden, carrying @ heavy fleece of goldi- 
locks on her handsome head, your friend, 
and a chevalier; a masculine being of sufli- 
cient girth and hight to enable him, in case 
of contingency, to fulfill the heavy charge 
laid upon him—to keep the young lady from 
finally shooting herself with a pistol, instead 
of the mark; and to keep your friend, in 
case of fright, from jumping out of the 
carriage. You see manhood has penalties, 
as well as privileges. 

The road (not the beaten highway) was 
terribly ‘‘tippy.” Had it been less 
so, I might never have found out how 
romantically beautiful it is. All left 
the carriage in a certain pass; and there 
it was the ascending wall of precipice on 
one side, the descending wall of precipice 
on the other. We looked far down through 
glimmering waves of tremulous green; far 
out to the flashing shield of the river, to 
the Virginia highlands rising beyond. The 
rocky walls were seamed with flowers, that 
peered out from under the stones by the 
way. 

At last the carriage and horse were left, 
the ‘‘ raging canal” crossed on a lock, the 
tramp to the Ferry begun. It shall remain 
forever untold by me, the tale of that Ferry. 
Goldilocks shall tell that: how there was no 
ferryman; how very small it was (the boat, 
not the ferry); how it leaked, but did not 
sink; how I took all her strength away 
with my fright on the river; how the voyage 
across was successfully achieved, despite 
leakage and terror; and how, once ashore, 
Goldilocks herself tugged up the boat, 
fastened the chain, and a young Virginian, 
watching on the further shore, cried: ‘‘ That 
girl is a brick!” 

Picture the immense advantage Goldi- 
locks had over me from that moment. 
She was the superior creature. Not only 
could she fire the pistol she carried in her 
pocket; she could tug a boat and tie it. 

From that instant Goldilocks assumed the 
clear treble of winsome command. Oncein 
the woods—rocks and stones put me at less 
disadvantage—I could travel a toilsome 
way as patiently as Goldilocks and as long. 
How life-giving was the breath of the 
resinous pines; how refreshing the half 
odors of a thousand inextinguishable 
sweets; the incense of the earth, bursting in 
bloom; the long, fragrant shadow of the 
woody way. We came out to Aunt Lucy’s 
at last. Who could tell us that we were in 
Fairfax County? Here were the signs ut 
mistakable of Virginia life. A Virginia 
picnic had reached Aunt Lucy’s before us; 
and as we came down the green slope 
from the woods to the house, there it was 
disporting before us. Numerous horses 
were feeding under the trees; numerous 
buggies were drawn under the sheds; num 
erous “gallants,” swains, and h 
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were. smoking, chatting, and chewing (all 
Virginians chew tobacco), amid the shrub- 
bery of the yard; while yard and verandah 
were gay with damsels and matrons, deco- 
rated in every color of the rainbow. Occa- 
sionally the croon or cry of a baby struck 
across the laughter and chatter. Within 
babies were manifold. Leading out of the 
main room was 8 smaller one, in which, 
amid the brown and black babies of the 
domicile, were numerous small Virginians, 
laid away on bed and rocking-chairs, brave 
with bright ribbons and deep flounces of 
Hamburg edging. The house (a white- 
washed log one) was as bare of furniture as 
a house could well be, and as scrupulously 
clean, A Virginia beauty, with wide blue 
eyes looking out from under a “‘ sundown,” 
with delicate complexion--‘‘and black teeth,” 
Goldilocks incisively remarked—offered to 
‘‘show us up-stairs,” whither we retreated 
to our dressing-room. What a room it was! 
There was a toppling bed, a strip of ragged 
carpet, a wooden washstand, two wooden 
chairs, and on the rough whitewashed 
walls prints of our Saviour, in sanguinary 
attire, suffering the agonies of crucifixion. 
In an adjoining room sat two or three 
young mothers, on the edge of a bed, dis. 
coursing on the remarkable traits of their 
several infants. Very soon we were waited 
on by Aunt Lucy; and an instant after by 
a large number of her numerous guests, who 
ventured up to take a look at the “ folks 
from Washington.” Aunt Lucy, clean as 
her house, smiled upon us with a very long, 
toothless mouth and a pair of sagacious 
eyes, She wore no shoes, and the toes of 
her gray woolen stockings turned upward, 
flopping in the air. 

“Aunt Lucy,” I remarked, “J should 
think you would take cold on the damp 
ground. Why don’t you wear shoes?” 

“‘Dear me, honey, I can’t. I’se got so 
many corns.” 

‘“ Why do so many come up here?” asked 
Goldilocks, from her perch on the bed. 

‘‘Kase they're ‘flicted with the gazes,” 
said Aunt Lucy, with a wink. 

“ You are not to put a drop of water on 
your face,” unless you want it to peel!” de- 
clared Goldilocks, who had taken me in 
charge. ‘‘It’s burned through. Aunt Lu- 
cy, do bring up some flour.” 

The flour was brought. Two faces were 
plastered with it. Whereupon the proces- 
sion to the top of the stairs of young crea- 
tures afflicted with the “‘ gazes” was imme- 
diately augmented. ‘‘ Was it possible the 
ladies of Washington powdered like 
that!” 

‘*’Pears like I’ve seen you before. Was it 
in Washington?” asked one, approaching 
Goldilocks. 

“Very likely.” And the brown eyes 
gleamed through the flour, like a minute 
Humpty Dumpty’s, full of fun. When at 
last the flour was wiped from the scorched 
countenances, the two descended, to discov- 
er that the Virginia beauty had appropriated 
the chevalier. 

What could be more natural? Nothing 
since Eve presented Adam with the apple. 
Rustic Virginia “‘gallants” answered when 
there were none better about; but the 
moment a fincr specimen appeared, wasn’t it 
human nature to “‘make up” to it in a 
pretty way? At least, it wasin the nature 
of the Loudon County belle, and no one 
blamed her. 

“T should have had a very different time, 
of course, if I had come alone,” suggestively 
yet not altogether deploringly remarked 
the chevalier, one hour later, when, after 
various struggles and much hope deferred, 
we had at last secured a table in an inner 
room, and sat over our various viands, 
munching to the music of the Virginia reel. 
that moment danced on the other side of 
the partition. 

An hour later we reached the Great Falls, 
roaring in the wide gulf back of and below 
the house. From a green plateau dotted 
With trees and flowers and overhung with 
Vines we looked out upon the flood. 

Here came the test of Goldilocks skill of 
firing at a mark, under the instructions of 
the chevalier, who saw that she did shoot 
the mark, and not herself. Meanwhile, from 
an overhanging rock, I gazed out upon the 
tight I had come sixteen miles to see. If it 
has waited more than three hundred years 

& good description, that has not yet 
Written, surely, you will not expect it 














from me. If Thomas Jefferson could not 
do it, how can I? Did you ever read any 
adequate description of Niagara? I never 
did. Nomatter what descriptions of it you 
read, what pictures of it you behold, you 
really know nothing of Niagara till you see 
it. Thus Great Falls cannot be described. 
People who expect in it a mighty perpen- 
dicular fall are all disappointed. Instead, 
it is a vast concentration of myriad falls. 
The bed of the river, stretching here to im- 
mense breadth, is piled with rocks Through 
these, over these surges the flood. In high 
water it is very grand, gathering momentum 
as it comes. Above many a rock it gains 
the swirl, the foam, the opaline green of the 
ocean. It isa delight to see the Potomac 
green at last. A murky yellow it is so 
often, so turbid, so thick, so hateful té be- 
hold are its waters in many a romantic pass. 
Here it takes on the translucent ultra-marine 
tint of green, and comes up a rocky shore 
with a quick little surf. Vast beds of rocks 
pile the opposite shore, and beyond are the 
thick woods and crouching hills of Vir- 
ginia. Nothing could have been more 
wildly picturesque than the whole scene. 
The most delicate flowers were peering 
through the crevices of rocks at my side. 
The wild columbine bloomed in gracefnl 
profusion at my feet. Great masses of 
mountain pink clung to the bowlders 
around me. On the rocks far below me 
were the gay Virginian party, who had left 
the low-raftered kitchen in which they were 
dancing for the shining rocks, the tumbling 
river, and their fishingrods. The bright 
ribbons and veils of the women floated out 
into the blue air, slashing it with color. The 
music of their soft voices and happy laugh- 
ter mingled with the choirs of birds sing- 
ing in the trees high over their heads. 

Into such melody a quick pistol-shot be- 
hind me struck like a discord. Turning, I 
saw a melancholy-faced young man sitting 
on a rock, who had just fired into the 
air. 

‘You frighten me,” I said. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you go down onto the rocks where all 
those pretty girls are? There, I am sure, 
you would have a better time.” 

‘‘Oh! yes, ma’am; if I could. But them 
girls, you see, have their own gallants, an’ 
don’t want me. I'm on the outside.” 

Thus I fancy he took to the relief which 
Charlotte Bronté’s father sought when he 
shot pistols out of the kitchen-window, to 
ease bis temper and revive his spirits. 

Just then the Virginia belle came climb- 
ing up the rocks, holding tight ‘‘ her young 
man’s” hand, her own encased in the long 
leather mits indigenous to this region of 
Virginia and seldom seen out of it. The 
young man was constantly turning aside to 
relieve his mouth of tobacco-juice—as, in- 
deed, were all the men of the party, filling 
the air with a vile and dangerous cross-fire. 
Rural as she was, nothing could be more 
apparent than the innate superiority of this 
girl, in natural elegance and refinement, to 
the man she was with. This was true of 
the whole party. The women were in ad. 
vance of the men in civilization, in gentle 
breeding. I compared them with a like 
party of the same class of people which I 
saw in Massachusetts last September. The 
acuteness, the shrewdness, the sharpness 
of the Northern faces were missing 
here. Certainly, on the whole, there 
was less intelligence, they knew less, these 
Midland people, than did their Northern 
compatriots. Yet they had their advantage, 
and it was not small. They were far more 
agreeable; at least the women were. They 
had none of the touch-me-not aspect which 
seems to be such a natural outcome of the 
Massachusetts mind and pedigree. Instead, 
they were fu'l of that gentle courtesy, so 
often the finest and final flower of religion. 
Doubtless, they knew little or nothing of 
algebra; but they knew how to be gentle, 
and their voices were not pitched in a key 
to challenge the sky. Virginians some- 
times drawl; but they never cut your ears 
in two with sharp tones or a nasa] twang. 
All unaware, these girls were evidently of 
the mind of Emerson: “Life is not so 
short but that there is always time enough 
for courtesy.” Their soft voices, their 
pleasant smiles I carried with me out of 
that Virginia wild as a possession of 
memory. 

As we crossed the canal-lock, in coming 
back, the sun was setting Through the 





blue of the heavens trembled the suffusing 
rose. An emerald mountain beyond the 


‘river stood transfigured in  oriflamb. 


Through the tremulous green fringing its 
wide banks flashed the sunlit river. At 
that moment one stood alone with Nature, 
in a world in which the populous streets, 
the strife, the turmoil of men had no share. 
All the perils of the coming seemed to 
have vanished out of the homeward way. 
The little ferry-boat refrained from leaking 
and there were no qualms of fear on the 
river. Even the mountain-pass brought no 
fright. Was it because just then, out of the 
solitude of green above us, came the long, 
delicious note of the whistling thrush? 
Perhaps. 

‘‘ Sweet, sweet, piercing sweet, as the reed 
of Pan by the river,” it seemed to come out 
of the past. I heard it last amid the soli- 
tudes of Canada. And now, just as the 
twilight shadows were falling, as they fell 
that August night, it reached my heart 
again from the depth of a Virginia thicket. 

Wasuinaron, D. C., May 20th, 1879. 
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THE VERMONT RESOLUTION, AGAIN. 





BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 


I find that I am not considered as having 
espoused the cause of either party on the 
pending debate about ‘‘the historic resolu- 
tion.” This is entirely satisfactory to me. 
My purpose was not to make myself a 
champion for either party; still less to give 
anything like a decision, er cathedra ; but 
only to bring my little contribution to a 
discussion in which the churches of Con- 
necticut, and indeed of all the states, have 
an interest as really (though perhaps they 
are hardly so sensitive to their interest in it) 
as the churches of Vermont. What I have 
seen in Zhe Vermont Chronicle and what I 
have learned from some unpublished com- 
munications must be my excuse for return- 
ing to the subject. 

Let me say that I do not propose to refute 
anybody. My aim is explanation, and not 
controversy. I do not care to vindicate 
what I have already said; but only to give 
light, if Ican. Perhaps the statements which 
I am about to make will be such as both 
parties can accept. If so, I shall not trouble 
myself about my own consistency. 

I. I see no good reason why the Vermont 
Convention has not a right to discuss any 
abstract proposition which seems important 
to the well-doing or well-being of the 
churches, and to declare its opinion by a 
vote. The proposition embodied in the 
pending resolution is an example of what I 
mean by an abstract proposition, being only 
a statement of wht the proposers regard as 
a general truth. I know not what restric- 
tions the constitution and by-laws of that 
body have imposed; but, aside from such 
restrictions, if there are any such, the Con- 
vention, I venture to say, may affirm and 
put upon its records whatever general prop- 
osition seems to its judgment true and 
timely, in theology, in church polity, or in 
the sphere of practical religion. The Ver- 
mont Convention, I am confident, was 
never slow to pronounce its judgment on 
the wickedness of slavery, on the ethics of 
the temperance reformation, or on any 
proposition that touches the integrity of the 
Gospel, the welfare of the churches, or the 
glory of Christ. Two questions, in such 
cases, and only two, are to be considered. 
First. Is the proposition true? Secondly. Is 
there any good reason just now for our pro- 
claiming it in the form in which it is pro- 
posed? 

IL The Vermont Convention (if 1 know 
what it is; if it is, as I suppose, a conven- 
tion of Congregationalists) must not and 
will not usurp judicial authority. It has no 
jurisdiction over ecclesiastical causes. No 
church, no pastor, no minister is responsi- 
ble to it or subject to it. The abstract prop- 
osition in that ‘historic resolution” may 
be true, and the Convention may have an 
undoubted right to say so; but it is quite 
another thing to affirm the concrete propo- 
sition that the Rev. John Doe, pastor of the 
Congregational church in Roeville, has re- 
pudiated a substantial part of the historic 
belief of the churches, and that his remain- 
ing in that church and claiming denomina- 
tional fellowship witb: our churches is a 
breach of good faith and inconsistent with 
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honor and Christian character. I may 
affirm the abstract proposition; but if I 
apply it to an individual pastor—if I pro- 
claim that he is guilty of that breach of 
faith and has forfeited his honor and his 
Christian character—I assume a heavy re- 
sponsibility to him, to his church, and to 
the public. The Convention has no more 
right to do that thing than I have—nay, far 
less; inasmuch as the wrong, if done by the 
Convention, would be greater than if done 
by any individual, 

II. The ‘‘deliverances” of the Conven- 
tion, on whatever subject, have no binding 
force. They do not bind even the men who 
voted for them. In the nature of the case, 
they are only expressions of opinion, and 
they have so much force as there is force in 
the reason of them. Whatever adventitious 
weight an opinion may derive from 4 con- 
currence of voices in the uttering of it must 
be transitory. An opinion from such a 
body as the Vermont Convention will, of 
course, be respectfully considered—as it 
ought to be; but if the Convention itself 
was divided, it may be that the adventitious 
weight which the opinion derives from the 
majority is overbalanced in the common 
estimation by the adventitious weight which 
the opposite opinion derives from the mi- 
nority. Weight and count are not always 
identica). I have been told that in a Quaker 
meeting there is no voting; but when the 
friends have said what they were moved to 
say the clerk records what was ‘‘the 
weight” of judgment concerning the mat- 
ter. 

Suppose that the resolution in question is 
adopted to-day, What will be the force of 
it? Next week a council meets somewhere 
in Vermont to advise and assist a church 
in the ordination of a pastor. In what way 
is the status of the church, the pastor-elect, 
or the council affected by what the Con- 
vention has done? The church will exhibit 
the record of its proceedings. The pastor- 
elect will present his credentials. The 
council, having found those proceedings 
and credentials satisfactory, will proceed to 
a personal examination of the pastor-elect, 
in the presence of the congregation. They 
will seek to become acquainted with his 
religious history and experience, so that 
they may more safely advise concerning his 
fitness for the care of souls; and, for the 
same reason, they will ask him to give them 
a statement of what the system of truth is 
which he expects to preach and teach. They 
will probe him with questions in doctrinal 
theology; and, if they find that he repudiates 
any part of what they accept as ‘‘ the his- 
toric belief of these churches,” they will not 
leave it to him to decide whether the part 
which he repudiates is a ‘‘ substantial part,” 
but will decide that point for themselves. 
The question before them will be: Is this 
man, on the whole, fit to be pastor of this 
church? Can we safely advise his ordina- 
tion (or installation) and give an assistance 
in the solemnity? In considering that 
question, they will not tie themselves up 
with red tape, measured out by any ecclesi- 
astical authority. Instead of inquiring, 
What has our Convention prescribed? or, 
What will the Convention approve? they 
will inquire, What does He who is “ Head 
over all things to the Church” require of 
us, in all the circumstances of this case? 
Councils, in Vermont and elsewhere, will 
continue to give advice according to the 
merits of each particular case; and will not 
be governed by directions from higher 
judicatories, or by any precedents not 
scriptural, till Congregationalism shall have 
lapsed into a very objectionable sort of 
Presbyterianism. 

IV. My objections to the Vermont Reso- 
lution are not answered. The Resolution 
assumes that the minister who is supposed 
to repudiate some part of ‘‘the historic 
belief” knows what the historic belief was 
before the days of Edwards and Hopkins, 
and what it was before these churches began 
to learn their theology from Sunday-school 
song-books, and also what it is to-day; and 
knows also that what he repudiates is a 
‘substantial part” thereof. In nine cases 
out of ten this assumption is unwarranted; 
and in the tenth case the minister at whom 
the resolution is pointed will be affected by 
it very much as leviathan is affected by 
‘the shaking of a spear.” 

V. Errors must be refuted by arguments, 
not by votes; and the arguments must be 
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draw: not from tradition, but from the 
Scriptures, which are to Congregationalists 
the only authority. If there be a pastor 
whose reason for belieying a disputed propo- 
sition is that such is ‘‘the historic belief of 
these churches,” and that if he does not 
believe it (or seem to believe it) he must 
resign his office and withdraw from the de- 
nomination, let us find him out and de- 
nounce him; for surely the orthodoxy which 
is conscious of resting on such arguments is 
not of the most wholesome sort. How 
much of true “‘ honor and Christian charac- 
ter” is there in being consciously governed 
by such arguments? Doubtless, there is an 
unconscious and unblameable swaying of 
the mind by a legitimate desire to be in full 
communion with what good men have 
believed in former ages, and with what 
good men believe to-day. Doubtless, there 
is a presumption in favor of dogmatic 
beliefs which are known to have been 
effective in the formation of saintly and 
heroic characters, and to have been incorpo- 
rated into the life of the Church. Woe to 
the man who begins his study of some old 
doctrine by assuming that whatever is ald 
must vanish away. Nevertheless, let us re- 
member that when doubts arise another sort 
of argument must solve them. Show the 
doubter, calmly and kindly, what light the 
Scriptures throw upon the subject of his 
doubts. Show him where his interpretation is 
at fault; where his philosophy misleads him; 
where he ventures beyond his depth and 
assumes to know the secret things which 
belong to God. Confirm the old faith with 
new arguments. Guard it with new defini- 
tions. Let the doubts which come either 
from the perspicacity or from the self- 
conceit of modern thought be solved by 
your own modern thinking. 

VI. A minister whose teaching is errone- 
ous and pernicious must be dealt with in 
Christian methods, or (if the phrase is 
better) in Congregational methods. His 
brethren, in the association of ministers or 
in the neighborhood, know what he thinks 
and what he teaches; and it is their business 
to deal with him by remonstrance and argu- 
ment, and, if necessary, by dropping him 
out of their fellowship. The church in 
which he ministers knows what he teaches, 
and it is the business of the church to deal 
with him by remonstrance and argument, 
und, if need be, by deposing him from office— 
not without the advice of neighbor churches. 
If that church neglects its duty, then it is 
the business of neighbor churches to re- 
monstrate with that church, and (remon- 
strunce being ineffectual) to withdraw, one 
by one, from communion with it. In all 
the proceedings, let the talk be not of de- 
nominational fellowship, but of Christian 
fellowship. Let nobody say to the erring 
minister: We can still recognize you as a 
Christian brother and minister if you will 
withdraw from our denomination. Say to 
him, bravely yet kindly: We withdraw 
from you because you are misleading the 
souls of men to their ruin. 

New Havew, Conn. 








WHY BISHOP AMES SAT DOWN. 





“BY THE REV. J. C. AMBROSE. 





Epwarp R. Ames, a late distinguished 
bishop of the Methodist Church, began his 
ministry in Illinois; and, after becoming 
bishop, he always seemed especially happy 
in holding the annual conferences in that 
state. More than twenty years ago he was 
presiding over the conference 1m session at 
St. Charles, a village forty miles west from 
Chicago, when there occurred an incident 
that beautifully illustrated his character, 
won for him the lasting affections of his 
clergy in those parts, and published an in- 
sight into his early life. The details of 
the story I gather from one who was 
present. 

A motion had been under consideration 
for some time, and the Bishop, apparently 
thinking that enough had been said, arose 
to close the debate. At the same instant 
an elderly preacher, not observing the move- 
ment of the Bishop, stood up to add his 
views; when a brother tugged at his coat 
and signaled that the Bishop had the floor. 
But that worthy saw the maneuver, recog- 
nized the man with a remark to offer, and, 

dropping into his chair, said: 
“Speak on, my good brother. Bishop 


Ames always sits down when Father Sin- 
clair has anything to say.” 

The large company of ministetfs were 
much amazed: first looked seriously into 
the faces of one and another; then grad- 
ually relaxed into mutual smiles, thinking 
the grave official had suddenly laid aside 
dignity for a little pleasantry at the ex- 
pense of Father Sinclair. But the Bishop 
was far from the joking mood. Father 
Sinclair, alone in all the house, understood 
his motive, and was so embarrassed because 
he did that he said but little on the ques- 
tion he had risen to, then sat down, flushed 
with confusion; while the auditors won- 
dered what surprise the Bishop had next in 
store for them. All bent upon him a gaze 
that seemed to solicit explanation. The 
Bishop understood the glances, and respond- 
ed. His imposing form once more had the 
floor. His ever kind face betrayed emotion; 
and the last trace of a smile faded from the 
faces of the people as they looked into his. 
He proceeded, with evident hesitation, about 
as follows: 

“Brethren,” said he, ‘‘I see that you are 
surprised over my remark to Father Sin- 
clair. I think I can relate a little story that 
will fully satisfy you that Bishop Ames 
does well to always sit down when Father 
Sinclair has anything to say. Upward of 
twenty-five years ago I knew a young man 
just starting out to preach. He had been 
converted several years before, while in 
college, and thought he had a clear call to 
the work of the ministry. He had been 
licensed by his quarterly conference, and 
had tried hard for one year to make head- 
way in the pulpit, or rather school-houses, 
of a frontier circuit. But he made very 
poor work of preaching. It was not then 
permissible for a Methodist minister to take 
into the pulpit a manuscript, or even a note, 
and continue to be thought orthodox. 
That young man would get through his 
opening prayer and hymns, commence his 
sermon, lose the thread of it before he was 
half through, stumble on for a little time 
further in a stammering, incoherent man- 
ner, and call it finished, or break down 
completely in tears and deepest mortifica- 
tion; and that, too, with a half-dozen gray- 
haired pilgrims before him, who could stand 
up and talk by the hour. And still that 
young man persisted in thinking that he 
had a ‘ call ‘to preach.’ 

‘* But at the end of his first year the almost 
unanimous voice of the conference was that 
the youth had mistaken his calling, and that 
it would be trifling with sacred interests to 
renew his license. Just before the vote was 
taken a friendly minister, for whom all had 
great respect, and who knew much of the 
candidate’s private prayerg and struggles, 
stood up and professed a belief in his ‘call’ 
and urged a renewal of his license. And, 
against conviction, but as a mark of per- 
sonal regard for the friendly minister, the 
young man’s license to preach was renewed 
for another year. 

“His second: year in the ministry was 
only a slight improvement over the first. 
If his public work effected any good, it 
came of tears, not of talk. And when he 
again asked to have his credentials con- 
tinued there was a very decided expression 
among the official brethren that the young 
man might be very pious; but it was clear 
that he couldn’t preach. They had tried 
him two years. That was probation enough 
for any man with a clear ‘call.’ When 
again the same kindly voice of that ‘ friend- 
ly minister’ plead with the presiding elder 
in private and with the public conference 
to try the zealous boy once more. His last 
chance was given; but very reluctantly, 
and at all not on judgment, but as a favor 
to his friend. 

‘‘ Brethren,” continued the Bishop, with 
choked utterance and tears coursing down 
his cheeks, “‘ that ‘ friend’ was Father John 
Sinclair, and that ‘boy’ was Edward R. 
Ames. Now you know why Bishop Ames 
always sits down when Father Sinclair has 
anything to say.” 

The Bishop sat down, while every eye in 
the house ran tears over a joyous face. The 
conference took an informal intermission, 
while Father Sinclair received an ovation of 
thanks from all for having saved the boy 
and made the Bishop. His perception of 

a young man’s call to preach was never 
after questioned. 





EVANSTON, ILL. 
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DECORATION DAY. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


Tue wind-flowers blossomed Jong ago, 
And the crocus could not wait; 

The beautiful cinnamon roses are slow, 
And the milk-white daisies are late; 


But bring the garlands of cherry-blooms, 
The bloodroots, timid and tender, 

The purple lilac’s perfumed plumes, 
And the scarlet columbine’s splendor. 


Bring violets for the graves that grow 
Green with the growing years; 

Bring al] the fragrant buds that blow, 
Wet with a Nation’s tears! 





THE CONDITIONS OF COMMUNION. 
A LETTER TO DR. BACON. 





BY PRESIDENT J. M. STURTEVANT, D.D. 


Rev. Lzonarp Bacon, D.D., LL.D.: 


My Very Dear Sir:—For a reason which will 
be quite apparent to you and to all readers, I 
take the liberty of addressing you a few 
lines in this open and public way. 
Allow me, in the first place, to express my 
sincere gratitude for your timely and most 
excellent article on the ‘‘ Vermont Resolu- 
tion.” You speak of being misunderstood. 
I do not see how in this article it is possi- 
ble to misunderstand you. With a full 
heart, I thank God that he has spared you 
physical strength and your mental force 
and vigor to utter with so much clearness 
and to defend with so much power of argu- 
ment a fundamental principle of our fellow- 
ship, which is as precious as it is distinctive- 
ly characteristic and of which it seems to me 
many of us are at present strangely losing 
sight. For the sake of emphasis, I take real 
pleasurein repeating your words: ‘‘ Whenev- 
er itis proposed to excludea minister, by what- 
ever process, because of some doctrinal 
aberration, let the expressed ground of the ex- 
clusion or censure be not his divergence from 
any human standard, written or unwritten, 
but his divergence from the truth of God.” 
Nor am I less grateful for the wise and sound 
words of your last paragraph. If I am ever 
asked to give the fellowship of the churches 
to one who undertakes to supplement the 
Gospel by the doctrine of a future probation, 
I shall respectfully say nay. That brother is, 
I thank God, at liberty to preach wherever 
he can find hearers; but I have not so learned 
Christ. I shall say nay not because he de- 
viates from the ‘‘historic belief of these 
churches,” but because he deviates from 
Christ. 
The reason, however, why I address you this 
letter is that, in your very flattering allusion 
to my name, you are not quite accurate in 
stating the position which I really hold in 
respect to the Lord’s Supper. I have never 
repudiated the doctrine that evidence of Chris- 
tian character must be required as a condi- 
tion of communion in the Lord’s Supper. 
On the contrary, I have always earnestly 
maintained that no one but a true disciple 
of Christ has any right to participate in the 
Lord’s Supper. What I repudiate is, the 

“‘ power of the keys” in its ‘‘ historic ” sense. 
I deny that Christ committed either to the 
Church or to its officers the function of ad- 
mitting persons to the enjoyment of the 
rites of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, or 
of excluding from them. It is the privilege 

of all true disciples to enjoy these rites, and 

of no others. But the question of fitness has 

not been committed to the judgment of the 

Church or of its officers. It is a question 

which lies directly between each individual 

man and his God. ‘‘ Let a man so examine 

himself; and so let him eat of that bread and 
drink of that cup.” The invitation comes 
to each individual from Christ himself. The 
guests do not invite the guests, ‘‘ All ye 
are brethren.” I hold that the “historic” 
invitation is much too broad and includes 
many whom the Master has not invited. 

Christ, who only gives the invitation, re- 
quires not only the evidence, but the reality 
of Christian character. I am quite sure that 
this explanation is necessary, not only asa 
matter of justice to me, but to the many 
brethren that hold, teach, and practice the 
same view of the subject. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL, . 
SE ———_—— 
“Mamma,” suddenly asked a little? girl, 

who had watched the cutting up of a last sea- 
son’s dress of her mother’s into a new one for 
herself, “‘what becomes of the old moons’? 








Are they cut up into stars?” 
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THE INFLUENCE OF JESUS UPON 
INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 


A LECTURE, 


BY THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D; 


(DeLivereD Berore THE Yaz Divinity ScHoot; 
APRIL 257TH, 1879.) 








Men and books have their favorite words, 
As the result of thoughtful life, of constant, 
studious dwelling upon one class of ideas, al- 
most aJl men appropriate out of the great 
treasury of the language certain words which 
they make theirown. Their friends become 
used to hearing these words from their lips. 
Some color or shade ortone comes into them 
which indicate on which side the speaker has 
approached their meaning, and they who honor 
him can hardly hear the words or speak them 
without entering into communion with his 
spirit. Such a habitual use of certain words 
with certain tones is proper, if it does not come 
out of affectation and does not degenerate into 
mannerism, It often gives us a medium for an 
excellent study of the man’s life and nature; 
for ‘“‘as he speaketh with his mouth so {is he.” 
Tell me what words a man uses most and what 
tone of voice he employs, and I ought to be able 
to tell you what sort of a man heis. Count for 
me the favorite words of any book and give me 
some idea of the association in which they 
stand, and I ought to know something of the 
book’s quality and of its influence upon men, 
I am to speak to you to-day of the imfluence 
of Jesus upon intellectual life, and I know no 
better way to approach a subject so interesting, 
so rich, and yet so simple than by observing 
the prominence of one word and the very 
marked and characteristic way in which that 
word is used in the book which tells us the 
most that we know of the mind of Jesus.’ The 
book is the Gospel of St. John; the work is 
trath. It is only in that book that the word is 
found on the lips of Jesus. There are three 
other accounts of the Lord’s life ; but in neither 
of them does this, his most characteristic utter- 
ance in the Fourth Gospel, once appear. Such a 
fact suggests no real discrepancy between the 
records. As different as were Matthew and 
John, 8o different were the words of their 
Master caught and treasured up in the mind 
and heart of each. Inthe same way as Xeno- 
phon and Plato have given us not two Socra- 
tes, but merely different views of the same char- 
acter, the First Gospel and the Fourth enlarge 
each other, and the historic Jesus comes in the 
stereoscopic fullness of his recorded life and 
nature from the two. But Plato is always 
more to us then Xenophon; the great Athen-~ 
ian lives in the “ Dialogues,’ as he does not 
live in the ‘‘ Memorabilia”; and John is more 
to us than Matthew. 
The word truth is distinctively a word of the 
intellect, Whatever other elements may enter 
into it, however it may enlarge itself and be- 
come a word of the entire nature, the intellect- 
ual element can never be cast out of it. He 
whose favorite word is truth, in any use of it, 
must be a man who values intellectual life. 
And so, when we find this word appearing con- 
stantly upon the lips of Jesus in that record by 
one of his disciples who understood him best, 
we feel that we know this, at least, about him: 
that he cared for the intellect of man; 
that he desired to exercise some influence upon 
it ; that he was not satisfied simply to win man’s 
affection by his kindness, nor to govern man’s 
will by his authority; but that he also wished 
to persuade man’s mind with truth. But we 
must not forget that the conceptions of truth 
entertained by different men are often very un- 
like. Take Milton’s idea of truth, Professor 
Huxley’s idea, and Mr. Emerson’s idea—how 
evident it is that the same word would strike 
with different force upon the hearer as it came 
from three such men. And go it is not enough 
that we should know the fact that Jesus con- 
stantly appealed to truth. That would show 
us merely that he had an intellectual influence. 
We must also know what he thought of truth. 
Let us turn, then, to some of the words of 
Jesus concerning truth; and, as we look at 
them, let us remember that it is not the essen- 
tial importance of what he says that we want 
to deal with, but merely the indication of what 
he means by truth, of which he speaks so often. 
On one occasion, when he had been speak- 
ing very powerfully about his personal relation 
to his Father, a great many believed on bim. 
Then he said: ‘If ye continue in my word, 
then are ye my disciples, indeed; and ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” That puzzled them. It stirred thelr 
Jewish blood. They told him they were born 
of Abraham, and were no man’s slaves. How 
sayest thou, Ye shall be made free?!’ Jesus 
answered them: “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin. 
And the servant abideth not in the house, for 
ever; but the Son abideth ever. If the Son, 
therefore, shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.” That was the freedom that his truth 
was to bring—a spiritual freedom, a freedom 
from wickedness, an untwisting of the tight 
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truth which would set the whole man free 
from moral evil. By and by he warmed into 
earnest pity, not unmixed with indignation. 
Poor people! ‘There they stood before him, 
and would not, could not understand the 
things that he said to them. The “would 
not”? and the “could not’’ were closely inter- 
woven together. But his indignation reaches 
back behind them. It cannot stop short of the 
evil spirit who is the deluder of those poor 
people. “ Ye are of your father, the devil; and 
the lusts of your father ye will do, He was a 
murderer from the beginning, and abode not 
in the truth, because there is no truth in him,” 
Again, see what a moral thing the truth is to 
Jesus. He who does not abide in it is not 
merely a doubter and disbeliever; he is a liar. 
The truth is truthfulness. The subjective and 
objective absolutely lose themselves in one 
another. i 

Then let the whole scene change. The 
warm discussion, the earnest indignation is 
past and over. Jesus is sitting in that “ upper 
room,” partaking of the last supper with his 
disciples, A question asked by one of them 
draws from him the words which, perhaps, 
have fascinated and mysteriously fed as many 
souls as any words that Jesus ever spoke: ‘I 
am the way, and the truth, and the life.” “I 
am the truth’’—we must have some notion of 
what the truth meant to Jesus which shall be 
large enough to contain these words; a truth 
that a man could be; a truth which is the sum 
of the system of personal qualities. Evidently, 
it is no mere fact—not merely something done, 
something made, and standing finished and rec- 
ognizable, to be walked around and measured 
and studied on the outside by any patient eye. 
It is something living; something spiritual, 
and to be known only from the inside by spirit- 
ual sympathy. 

The evening passes on, and by and by Jesus 
begins to unfold to his disciples the promise of 
what he will do for them after he has left them. 
He is going to send them the Comforter, and 
this Comforter is to ‘‘ reprove the world of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment.”” Deep 
words they are and full of meaning, much of 
which we have not fathomed yet; but this, at 
least, we know is in them: it is a spiritual 
helper who is coming, as well as a moral master, 
who shall judge and rule the moral life. And 
so, when in a moment Jesus, as he goes on 
speaking, gives this Comforter another name, 
and says, “‘ When he, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, he will guide you into all truth,” we 
know again that truth cannot mean in him 
simple objective verity. It must have in it the 
meaning of character, if the leading of men 
into it by the Divine Spirit isto be the perfec- 

tion of the human life. 

The evening wears on still, and by and by 
Jesus has ceased to speak directly to his 
friends. His voice is heard in prayer, and in 
his prayer there comes what we might almost 
call the summing up and report of all his 
earthly life to his Father. “For their sakes I 
sanctify myself, that they also might be sancti- 
fled through the truth,” he says. It is his 
own character through which alone truth can 
come to make character in his disciples. It is 
the deep and satisfied declaration that his whole 
life has been given to seeking the fulfillment 
of the petition which he had just offered: 
“Sanctify them through thy truth.” , 

The same crowded night slowly creeps away, 
and in the morning everything is once more 
altered. Jesus is standing before Pilate, and 
once more he has occasion to declare the spirit- 
ual nature of the purpose of his life. “To this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I into 
the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth 
my voice.” “Every man of the truth ’—again 
you see how the air grows hazy with the meet- 
ing of the subjective and the objective con- 
ceptions. They are words of character. A man 
of the truth is something more than a man who 
knows the truth, whose intellect has seized it. 
That, we are sure, would be the very tamest 
and most insufficient paraphrase of the sug- 
gestive words. A man of the truth is a man 
into all whose life the truth has been pressed, 
until he is full of it, until he has been given to it 
and it has been given to him; he being always a 
complete being, whose unity is in that total of 
moral and intellectual and spiritual life which 
makes what we call chatacter. He is the man 
of whom Pilate’s prisoner said: ‘‘ He hears my 
voice.” No wonder that Pilate heard a new 
sound in an old, familiar word, and felt all his 
old questions stirring again within him, and 
asked, with an interest which was too weary to 

be called a hope: ‘‘ What is truth?” 

These passages will show how the word truth 
sounds when Jesus uses it. I have not hesi- 
tated to multiply instances of it, because out of 
them all comes a perfectly clear con¢eption of 
what the intellectual life was in Jesus: The 
Sreat fact is this: That in him the intellect 
never works alone. He never simply knows; 
but loves and resolv. s always at the same time; 
With the same action. Trath which the mind 
‘discovers becomes immediately the possession 
f the affections and the will. It cannot re- 





main in the condition of pure knowledge. 
Indeed, knowledge is no word of Jesus’ at all. 
Solomon is always talking about knowledge ; 
Jesus talks about truth, So genuine fs the 
unity of his being that what comes to him as 
knowledge is pressed and gathered into every 
part of his being and fills his entire nature as 
truth. The rays of intellectual life are ab- 
sorbed into the whole substance of the spon- 
taneous affections and the unerring will. The 
right and the true, the wrong and the false, are 
not separable from one another. When we 
see how constantly it is the crudity of the un- 
appropriated, unassimilated intellectuality that 
disappoints us in intellectual people, so-called ; 
when we find ourselves perpetually turning 
away from learned men whose knowledge has 
not been pressed down into character; when we 
find that the preponderance of the intellectual 
element in any man always dissatisfies us and 
makes us recoil, and, with all the interest that we 
may feel in him, does not let us think that we 
have found the fullest and the most perfect man; 
then it becomes clear to us what a distinguish- 
ing thing in Jesus was this unity of life in 
which the notion of intellect was lost. ‘The 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us full 
of grace and truth.” “The Law was given by 
Moses; but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.” We have only to dwell upon man’s 
best conception of deity to see how lofty is this 
conception of the unity of life which Jesus sets 
before us. As we ascend the scale of human 
ideas of God, to any thought of God which is at 
all worthy of him, we find that mere intellect- 
ual action passes away. What God knows is 
the same with the love with which he loves and 
the resolve with which he wills. You cannot 
draw a fence through the ocean of infinity. 
All wisdom unites with all power and all love, 
no less in the guiding of a little child along the 
slippery path that leads to manhood than in 
the vast conduct of the colossal man who lives 
through all the generations of the race. We 
need only to think of the man who has always 
most easily commanded the instructive admira- 
tion of his brethren, and we shall find that the 
same character, in some degree, reappears in 
him. It is not the intellectual man, as such, 
that other men are drawn to most. The 
greatest men that have ever lived are those in 
whom you cannot separate the mental and the 
moral lives. You cannot say just what part of 
their power and success is due to a good heart, 
and what to a sound understanding. In every 
circle there are apt to appear some persons of 
great attractiveness, whom you never think of as 
being supremely intellectual; and if any one 
calls them intellectual, it startles you. But, as 
you think of the matter, you discover that your 
surprise does not come from the absence of 
intellectual life in them; but from the fact that 
the intellectual part of them is so blended and 
lost in the rounded and symmetrical unity of 
their life that you have never been brought 
to think of it by itself. 

Again, the superiority of this sort of life is 
seen in the instructive way in which men seek 
to produce it in their systems of education for 
the young. In the family and in the school, 
parents and teachers whose own ambitions are 
purely intellectual will rarely seek for children 
so narrow an existence as they are practically 
seeking for themselves. All men who are 
drawn into education are drawn irresistibly 
into the formation of character. They cannot 
sow sced over the fallow ground until they have 
first made it fertile with right emotion. 

But perhaps what I am urging is most clearly 
seen if we watch the change which comes to 
all our natures in their loftiest, which are their 
truest, moods. The best sight of human nature 
is to be found not in the exceptional man who 
stands out above his fellows; nor in the ordi- 
nary man in his ordinary moments, when the fire 
of his life burns low. It is to be found in those 
states, which come to all healthy and susceptible 
natures, in which their powers are most active, 
without the least preponderance of one over 
the others. And one of the characteristics of 
such times of healthy exaltation is the manifest 
unity of life, and especially the way in which 
intellectual action, without being quenched— 
niy, burning at it very highest—blends with the 
highest activity of all the being. A time of 
heroic sacrifice brings many perceptions which 
yet the hero has no time to dwell upon before 
they are lost in the torrent of rich impulses 
which are sweeping through his life. The 
death days, when death draws near, are days 
when we think the truest and the profoundest 
thoughts about the impending mystery ; but it 
seems so much nearer and greater than a mere 
problem of the brain that we hardly know we 
are thinking about it at all. Solove,and hope, 
and joy, and indignation, and fervent admiration 
for a noble man, and any sudden sight of our 
best possibility—all these are conditions in 
which the intellect works vigorously; but it 
works in the midst of a being whose powers are 
all working in harmony and are exalted to- 
gether, and so it is lost in the larger action of 
the whole. ‘He who does not lose his reason 
in certain things,’ says Lessing, ‘‘has none 





to lose.” But the reason is lost not by any 


of the will and the affections, among which 
reason takes its place as but one member of 
the perfect whole. 

I must not linger longer on these illustrations, 
This fact, so abundantly set forth in our own 
experiences, is a fact that fills the intellectual 
history of Jesus. The mind of Christ is mingled 
and lost in the completeness of his life; and 
that completeness is represented always to him- 
self by the obedience that he owed and always 
rendered to his Father. The unity of life is 
rescued from vagueness by the one enfolding 
relation to God which comprehends it all. We 
shall understand it if we turn to the unique and 
precious story which tells us all we know of the 
boyhood of Jesus. A lad of twelve years, he 
finds his way back to the temple, where the con- 
nection of man with God had for the first time 
been set before him in ceremonial richness. 
He cannot turn his back upon that holy place; 
he cannot go quietly down into Galilee, and 
leave the temple which is radiant with knowl- 
edge and holiness behind him. We must re- 
member that the temple was indeed the center 
of knowledge for the Jews. There sat the doc- 
tors; there the law was taught; and when Jesus 
was tarrying behind in Jerusalem about the 
courts of the temple it wasthe craving after 
knowledge, it was the lofty wish to know that 
kept him there. And when, his parents came 
back and found him, and when, with a boy’s 
frankness and a boy’s absorption in the present 
task, he looked up at them with surprise, as if 
it were a wonderful thing that any one should 
think that he could be doing anything else but 
what he was doing there, and answered, ‘‘ How is 
itthat ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business?’’ it was an en- 
swer of obedience all alive with thought; and 
yet, when he stated the central purpose of his 
life, it was not thought, but duty. The intellect- 
ual activity was held in the bosom of the obe- 
dience which made the boy’s life a unit. Out 
of that obedience the intellectual activity re- 
ceived its impluse, and to the more and more 
complete fulfillment of it it contributed its re- 
sults. Thus the character of the intellectual 
life of Jesus was indicated at the very start. 
We have only to look at some of the striking 
moments of hisown mental experience to see 
how that character runs through it all. There 
is much to be said about the temptations; but 
all that I wish to point out to you now is this: 
that, while it is evident that in those terrible 
hours the whole nature of Jesus was submitted 
to a fearful struggle, and that, as not the least 
among the elements that made up the ordeal, 
his intellectual judgments were shaken, his 
knowledge of truth was invaded by tumultuous 
doubt, his sight of the Father was obscured, 
yet, at the last and as the sum of all, the ques 
tion was not one of intelligence. It was one of 
will. It was a choice of obediences that made 
the real crisis of the struggle it was a rejection 
of Satan’s ‘Fall down and worship me,’ and 
the clear response to that, ‘‘Get thee hence, 
Satan; for it is written, Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve,” 
that marked the victory. ‘Then the devil 
leaveth him; and behold! angels came and 
ministered unto him.’? The moment that the 
obedience of the life was established the men- 
ta) tumult subsided. 

At the other end of the career of Jesus the 
same thing was seenin the Garden of Geth- 
semane, Reason seemed to fairly totter on her 
throne. But there, too, it is not by direct con- 
viction of the reason; it is by adjustment of the 
whole life, in obedience to which, no doubt, rea- 
son gives its assent, that the trembling reason 
finds composure. When he said “ Thy will be 
done,’ all the obscurity begins to scatter, and 
those words which he said four days later— 
“Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things?”’—words which seem to me to have the 
same tone of surprise with those which he had 
long before spoken to his parents, when they 
found him asa child in the temple—began to 
take shape upon his lips. It is a poor and piti~ 
able life, indeed,that cannot understand in some 
degree out of its own history the experience 
of the temptation and Gethsemane. Who of 
us has not bowed his will, and accepted some law 
of obedience, and found that many a hard ques- 
tion received its answer? Who has not some. 
times seemed to see it all as clear as daylight 
that not by the sharpening of the intellect and 
by supernatural acuteness, but by the submis- 
sion of the whole nature to its true. authority, 
that man is at last to conquer truth? 

But to return to Jesus. I think in what we 
have been saying we have the best light that 
we can get of the method of his inspiration by 
the Father, and so of the method of inspiration 
of all the holy men who spoke for God. When 
I hear Jesus say, ‘As my Father hath taught 
me, I speak these things. The Father hath not 
left me alone, for I do always those things that 
please him”—I cannot be surprised as I read 
on and find out that “as he spake these words 
many believed on him’; for the words made the 
breadth and the depth of his inspiration plain. At 
the base of it all lay his obedience—‘‘ for I do 
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of that obedience came fatherly communion— 
“he that sent me is with me; the Father hath 
not left me alone.”” And then to that spirit, ly- 
ing close in connection with the Father’s spirit, 
came the wisdom of the Father to be given to 
the world. What did they think of the next 
trath that Jesus uttered after he had thus spok- 
en? Did it seem to them something which he 
had by unusual penetration discovered? They 
must have understood him better than that. 
They must have known that, however the intel- 
ligence of Jesus had been illuminated to know 
this particular truth, that special illumination 
of the intelligence was subordinate to and in- 
cluded in the consecration of the whole life by 
obedience; that, in whatever sense Jesus knew 
this thing because God told it him, he never 
could have been told of it if, underneath all 
the communication between him and his Father, 
it had not been true, at the base of everything, 
that he and his Father were one, I cannot 
conceive of a true hearer of Jesus ever losing 
that large thought of his Lord’s inspiration. 
Never could he seem a mere message-bringer, 
but the Eternal Truth manifested first in char- 
acter before it presented itself in specific revela- 
tion—the Word of God, in whom and by whom 
the words of God gained their authority and 
value. 

Once or twice Jesus declares with perfect 
frankness the limits of his inspiration. There 
are some things which he does not know. “Of 
that day and hour knoweth no man; no, not 
the angels which are in Heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father.” The ancient oracles could 
not do that and yet keep men’s faith. They 
had no self, no character behind their words. 
No man believed in them, but in their words. 
But Jesus is always behind his words. “Ye 
believe not,’ he said to the Jews, “ because 
ye are not of my sheep.” He must possess 
men before his words can take possession of 
them. We must believe him inspired, see him 
full of God, before we can believe his words 
inspired and see them burning with truth. 
Not from simple brain to simple brain, as the 
reasoning of Euclid comes to his students; but 
from total character to total character comes 
the New Testament from God to man, 

If we turn now from the thought of Christ’s 
own intellectual life to think of the immediate 
influence that he exerted upon his disciples, I 
do not know how to approach that part of our 
subject better than through the medium of a 
certain analogy, which must be suggested to 
any one who thoughtfully reads the record of 
Jesus along with the record of Socrates as 
given by Plato. No one can read the Gospel of 
St. John, and then turn to what {fs leftus of the 
life of Socrates, without being struck and al- 
most startled with the suggestive comparison 
between the account of Christ’s last talk with 
his disciples before his crucifixion, which is 
given in the thirtcenth to the seventeenth chap- 
ters of that gospel, and the beautiful story of 
what Socrates said to Cebes, Simmias, and his 
other friends in prison at Athens, just before 
he drank the hemlock; and nowhere could the 
essential difference, as well as the likeness, be- 
come more apparent ; nowhere could the crit- 
ies, who loosely clasp Jesus and Socrates to- 
gether, see more clearly where the line is drawn 
beyond which Socrates cannot go, beyond 
which the nature of Jesus sweeps out of our 
sight. 

The story of St. John is familiar enough. 
The points in the story that Plato tells I may 
venture to recall to you. The upper chamber 
of Jerusalem, where the Saviour sits with his 
disciples at supper, is set off against the rugged 
prison opening upon the Agera of Athens, 
where, in an inner chamber, the friends of 
Socrates have come to talk with him once more 
before he dies. The old man sits upon his bed, 
rubbing the spot on his leg from which the 
fetter has just been taken off. The relief that 
he feels in his leg upon the removal of the 
fetter gives him occasion to commence his 
talk. By and by he drops his foot upon the 
floor, and so sits on the bedside, calmly talk- 
ing. Once he drops his hand affectionate upon 
the head of Phedo, who sits beside him. His 
wife comes in, with their three boys, and he 
talks with them kindly ; but there is no tender- 
ness in his words, and after a while he bids 
them to be taken away. The humor that played 
through all his life is with him to the last, as 
when he bids his disciples: ‘‘ Bury me what- 
ever way you like; only you must catch hold 
of me and take care that I do not give you the 
slip.”” Once comes a message from the execu- 
tioner to tell him about the poison he will have 
to drink ; a sharp fundamental note intruding 
on the music of his thought, that somehow re- 
minds us of the passing of Judas out from the 
Passover table. There is one beautiful mo- 
ment when the disciples are half convinced, 
but still frightened and trembling. Socrates 
reads it in their faces and charges them with 
fear, when Simmias bursts out: “ Suppose that 
we are frightened ; do you encourage and com- 
fortus. But, rather, suppose that we are not 
frightened ; that there is a child within us who 
is frightened.’’ And Socrates says: “ Ah! yes. 

We must find some charm that we can sing over 
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this frightened child to quiet him.” And so 
he goes on with his talk again. Phado after- 
ward recalls the impression that his master 
made upon him in words like these; ‘‘I had no 
painful feeling of pity, as might seem natural 
to a person present at such a scene; nor did I 
feel pleasure,as when we talked philosophy, 
though the discourse was of the same kind. 
It was a peculiar feeling that possessed me, a 
strange mixture of pleasure and pain, because I 
knew that he was soon to die.”’ All through 
the copversation one can hear the sounds of 
the religious festival in which the Athenians 
' are engaged outside—the passover, as it were, 
of the Athenian life. At last, without a shock, 
calm and peaceful to the last, the great man 
takes the cup, drinks the poison, and all is 
over. There lies his body, more eloquent in 
silence than ever in the words that he said. 

And now what was it that they were talking 
abvut on that last day? The discussion varied 
a little at first; but soon it became a sustained 
argument for immortality. His arguments 
were really three. The first was the distinct- 
ness between the soul and the body, as testified 
to by what was the favorite doctrine of 
Socrates—the soul’s pre-existence. If the soul 
existed before the body, it surely wight 
outlive it. In his second argument he pleads 
the immortality of the soul from its simplicity. 
Here Simmias and Cebes interpose two ex- 
quisite difficulties ; the one arguing that, after 
all, the soul may be to the body what the music 
is to the lyre; the other, that the body may 
outlive the soul, as the cloth outlives the weaver 
by whose hand it is made. Socrates replies to 
both of them and satisfies them ; and then goes 
on to his third argument, in which he tries to 
establish the distinction between the idea and 
the perishable attributes of human life. His 
arguments are all surrounded with an atmos- 
phere of feeling, reverence for God, affection 
for his disciples, and a tender sense of duty, 
These play around and through the whole dis- 
course, and give each sentence a richness which 
isnot hard and cold and which does not rely 
wholly on the worth of the argument for its 
power. The whole scene remains as one of 
the sacred pictures of the human soul. That 
prison-cell is one of the temples of men’s faith, 
one of the vestibules of immortality. Still, the 
discourse is an argument; it is a struggle of 
the intellect. It is consoled by the thought of 
the divinity behind it, which will make allow- 
ance for its deficiencies ; but it feels no direct 
and present influence from the presence of 
that divinity, 

Now turn the leaves of four hundred years, 
and inthe chamber of the passover feel the 
difference. As Jesus speaks argument disap- 
pears and conviction is at once attained. ‘If 
ye had known me, ye should have known my 
Father also. He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father. In my Father’s house are many 
mansions. I goto prepare a place for you.” 
That is the argument of Jesus for immortality. 
It is not right to say that Socrates appeals to 
the reason and fails, while Jesus speaks to the 
heart and succeeds. The appeal of Jesus is to 
the reason too; only it is to that spiritual rea- 
son which has no especial function of the 
nature, but is the best action of the whole 
nature working together—the affection and the 
will being the partners of the brain, or, rather, 
being one manhood with the brain and sharing 
its intelligence. The difference of result, in 
one word, is the difference between convincing 
the intellect and making the man believe. 

I do not know that I can make this clearer, 
and I must not steal the time to quote largely 
from the words of Jesusin support of what I 
mean ; but let us select sayings of both Jesus 
and Socrates and compare them together in 
pairs, The philosopher asks: “Shall a man 
who really loves knowledge, and is firmly per- 
suaded that he shall never enjoy it except in 
the other world, be sorry that he has to die?’ 
The Son of God declares: “I go to him that 
sent me.’’ Socrates says: “Be well assured 
that I shall be with the gods, who are good 
governors (of this I am as certain as I can be), 
and with good men departed (though of this I 
am not so certain).”” Jesus cries: ‘And now, 
O Father! glorify thou me with thine own 
self, with the glory which I had with thee be- 
fore the world was.’’ Socrates draws in con- 
fused but in elaborate detail the road to Hades. 
Jesus says: “‘In my Father’s house are many 
mansions.’’ ‘Father, I will that they also 
whom thou hast given me may be with me 
where Iam.” Socrates is noble in his frank 
uncertainty about his life: ‘‘Whether I have 
tried in a right way and with what success I 
shall know certainly when I arrive there, if it 
pleases God.” Jesus is divine in his certainty : 
“O righteous Father! the world hath not 
known thee ; but I have known thee, and these 
have known that thou hast sent me.” “J have 
finished the work which thou gavest me to do.” 
Socrates tells of a demon or angel who has the 
care of every man’s soul while he is alive, and 
when he is dead takes him to the place of 
judgment. Jesus says: ‘I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you: another Com- 

torter, that he may abide with you forever.” 
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“ He shall testify of me.”” The sage consoles 
his disciples by sending them out to find other 
teachers. ‘‘Greece is a wide place, and there 
are in it many good men; and there are, be- 
sides, many races of barbariane—all of which 
are to be explored in search of some one who 
ean perform such a charm as we have ex- 
plained.”” The Saviour says to his disciples : 
“*T will not leave you comfortless. I will come 
to you.’ Socrates says: “‘If you will take 
good care of yourself, you will always gratify 
me and mine.’’ Jesus says: **Love one an- 
other as I have loved you.”” And, if we let our 
eye run out beyond the times when both the 
tragedy of Athens and the tragedy of Jerusa- 
lem were completed, and see what was thought 
of the two sufferers, we hear Phedo closing: 
“This was the end, O Echechrates, of our 
friend ; of all men whom we have known the 
best, the wisest, and the most just.” Nay, 
before the poison was given by the jailer’s 
hand, we hear him say to his great prisoner : 
“TI have found you the noblest, the gentlest, 
and the best that ever came here.’”” And then 
our thoughts turn to Jerusalem; and we hear 
the centurion and the soldiers who crucified 
Jesus exclaiming: ‘‘ Truly this was the Son of 
God.” I know not what to say to any man 
who does not feel the difference. But how 
shall we state it? One is divine and human; 
the other is human only. One is inspired, and 
the other questions ; one reveals, and the other 
argues, These statements are all true; but 
underneath all is wrapt up the secret of the 
influence of the truth of Jesus over the minds 
of men: that, where Socrates brings an argu- 
ment to meet an objection, Jesus brings a 
nature to meet a nature, a whole being to meet 
another. 

I must hasten on to speak of the special 
character which the teaching of Jesus gave to 
the influence which he exerted over the intel- 
lectual life of his disciples. But let me first 
ask you to remember two notable utterances 
of his,in which he distinctly stated this rela- 
tion of the intellect and duty which we have 
gathered up by inference from many of his 
words. One of them has been used as a mot- 
to through all the ages ; and, no doubt, like all 
mottoes, it would seem to be in danger of 
loosing its pointedness by the very familiarity 
which it has gained, as a coin loses its sharp- 
ness by constant circulation, which proves that 
men know its value. But, on the whole,I do 
not koaow what phrase there is in the New 
Testament that any one who longed to see the 
intellect of man most alive would sooner 
choose to write upon the walls of his own 
thoughtful sanctuary than these words of 
Jesus; “If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine.’’ The other passage is 
that beautiful account of the wonder of Judas 
(not Iscariot), who found it hard to believe 
that he and his brother disciples were to re- 
ceive enlightenment from God which was not 
coming to other men; and Jesus said: “If a 
man love me, he will keep my words ; and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him and make our abode with him.’? Those 
are the two critical passages in which Jesus 
gives us his doctrine of thé intellectual life. 
They are as clear and as definite as if they 
were written by the finger of science. They 
both declare that in the highest things the in- 
tellect can never work alone for the discovery 
of truth. Truth, when it is won, is the posses- 
sion of the whole nature, and by the action of 
the whole nature canit be gained. A king 
needs to have his counselors at his side and his | 
army at his back, or he can make no successful | 
warfare, §So the intellect must be surrounded | 
by the affections and backed by the will. | 

What sort of intellectual life did the disci- | 
ples attain? It is not hard to point out some | 
of the habits into which Jesus led them. One | 
was the habit of regarding the world as the ut- 
terance of the divine will in sympathy with the | 
divine character. There have been two ways | 
of looking at theearth. One has accounted | 
the earth as something outside of man, with | 
only external relations, holding him, feeding | 
him, forcing him to work ; the other has always 
accounted the earth as a medium of revelation | 
and influence from God to man. The first is | 
the view of science and tends toward skepti- | 
cism ; the other is the view of poetry, and its | 
tendency is toward. superstition. Between | 
these two conceptions all human thoughtabout | 
this earth divides. ‘‘ Poetry,’ says Coleridge, 
‘‘is not the proper aptithesis to prose ; but to | 
science. Science looks to the world for facts | 
and knowledge; poetry asks of it influence 
and eharacter. Science analyzes the material ; 
poetry seeks the creative soul within.’’ Some-: 
times, though very rarely, the two views meet 
in the same man; but never dothey meetso, 
that one or the other is not in clear preponder- | 
ance. Now, as tothe apostles, there can be no 
doubt which view their Lord had led them to 
take. His parables are all poems; all studies 
in Nature, And when the disciples wanted to 
call down fire from, Heaven, it was the poetic | 
thought of Nature that was in their minds. 
Nothing could have been more unscientific. 
It was very crude sad ignorant—very 





poor poetry, very poor sense of the mean- 
ing of the natural forces, of the purposes 
of the heavens and their fire, and of the way 
in which their powers could be shown ; but it 
was the crudeness of the poet, and not the 
crudeness of the ecientist. And it was by 
reason of this poetic view of Nature that they 
were enabled to understand the parables of 
Jesus, and not to be offended at his miracles, 
and were finally prepared for the resurrection. 
Men are made quite as much by their sense of 
what there is in the world of which they do 
not know as of the few truths of which they 
think they have gained the mastery. The out- 
look into mystery has often a stronger intel- 
lectual influence than the anticipation of the 
discovery of a fact. Hypocrisy is both a spir- 
itual and an intellectual vice; and the unbelief 
that Jesus denounces is that narrow and world- 
ly temper to which the whole world of mystery 
is inconceivable. The doubter is never an 
earnest and eager believer who has become lost 
in the highways of faith. It is always the un- 
venturesome spirit, which is incapable of faith 
at all, which has reduced the world to material. 
ism, like the Sadducee, or made duty into law 
and religion into ceremony, like the Pharisee. 

Again, Jesus gave to his disciples his own 
view of the actual condition of things around 
them, and of the way in which the better life of 
the world was to come. The character of 
Christ’s own reforming spirit was made clear 
when he said he came to fulfill, and not to de- 
stroy. He never cared to reshape circum- 
stances. When he had regenerated man, he let 
the shell always stand as he found it, until the 
new life within could burst it itself. It is won- 
derful to see how the disciples caught that 
method. Instantly, as soon as they began 
their work, they seemed to be filled with the 
true conception of his divine method: that not 
from the outside, but from the inside—not by 
the suppression of vices, but by the destruc- 
tion of sin—the world was to be saved, That 
truth, with whose vitality all modern life has 
flourished and with the forgetfulness of which 
all modern history has tended to corruption ; 
that truth, only dreamed of bya few philos- 
ophers in the Old World—it is one of the mar- 
velous phenomena of human thought that it 
should have leaped full-grown to life with the 
first influences of Christianity. A few faint 
flutterings of the old method of repression, and 
the disciples of Jesus settled down to the new 
method of development. 

Another of the intellectual fruite that 
naturally grew out of the first principles of 
Jesus was his discovering an interest in people 
whom the world would generally have found 
most uninteresting. This same habit in his 
disciples gave a wide and democratic character 
tothe new faith. There are signs thet Jesus 
had a special fondness toward those who were 
most congenial to him. We all remember his 
peculiar love for the perceptive and apprecia- 
tive John—at the table of the Last Supper, 
when he hung upon the cross, and on the 
morning of the Resurrection at the sea of 
Tiberias. Everywhere John appears as the 
disctple whom Jesus loved. We cannot pic- | 
ture to ourselves a character eo divine as that 
of Jesus which should be destitute of some | 
euch affinities. And yet elways, as we read 
the Gospels, there is a larger fact behind this 
special friendship ; there is the value of human 
nature and of all men who bear it, on the 
bosom of which this special friendship floats 
like a mere accident. The result is true free- 
dom from fastidiousness and breadth of com- 
passion, which gives a wonderful enlargement | 
to the intellectual life of Jesus which we all | 
recognize. And something akin to the same | 
begins to show itself at once in his disciples. 
It keeps all the warmth of personal intercourse, | 
without ite partialities and fastidiousness. It: 
is an intellectual as well as a spiritual con-| 
dition. It is the power that redeems the mind 
from narrowness, while it still keeps it eager 
and intense. 

There is one other habit which characterized 
always the thought of Jesus, and which passed 
out from him to his disciples. It is not easy to 
describe it; but it seems tome to consist of 
the constant progress from arbitrary and spe- 
cial to essential and universal forms of thought. 
In one part of the Sermon on the Mount this 
is especially manifest. ‘The Pharisee had fol- 
lowed the great teacher, and had been perse- 
cuting him with questions. These questions 
were all of the same sort; that is, they all 
began with some special law—sometimes of the. 
Old Testament and sometimes from rabbinical 
traditions—and led to the inevitable conflict 
between that law in ite letter and the condi- 
tions of human life., Jesus then takes up each 
of these laws, and pointe out its practical spirit 
underneath its letter, _He shows that-it is no 
arbitrary enactment for the settlement of a 
‘special difficulty; but an essential truth, true 
everywhere. For instance, the prohibition of 
adultery enlarges itself into a picture of a 
world all bright with purity. The command 
to perform an oath expands into the promise 
of a life so simple and truthful that in it no 





oath should ever need to be spoken. ‘‘ An eye 
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for an eye ands tooth for a tooth” changes 
into “Resist not evil,” and men are taught to 
see how all justice has mercy at its heart, 
There is nothing that marks the limit of men’s 
intellectual life more than the degree in which 
they have the power of this progress from the 
local to the universal, from the partial to the 
complete. Just as Jesus has left behind Judea 
and goes forth to become the possessor of the 
world, so it would seem as if his teaching was 
always starting from some great problems only 
to extend itself to the great principles which 
Ne underneath these problems. As one travels 
through Palestine, the Old Testament story is 
rescued from vagueness and obscurity, and the 
historic life of Christ becomes a wonderfully 
@lear and realized fact; while, at the same 
time, the poverty of the country, the failure of 
the material to satisfy the spiritual, sets one 
free for a larger and truer grasping of the 
divine power. It is like the relation between 
the immortal word and the mortal lips that 
uttered it. The lips die, and you look at them 
when they are dead, and see how once they 
were made to speak the word ; and yet how, even 
while they uttered it, they were dying in giving 
expression to that which by its very nature was 
eternal. So Palestine, the home-land of Jesus, 
opens into Christendom. 80 each arbitrary 
command and special revelation which he gave 
opens into eternal principles and universal 
truths. 

A poetic conception of the world combined 
with @ willing acceptance of mystery; an ex- 
pectation of progress by development; an ab- 
sence of fastidiousness that comes from the 
sense of the pcssibilities of all humanity ; and 
the enlargement of thought from the arbitrary 
into the essential—those, I think, are the intel- 
lectual characteristics which Jesus’ disciples 
gathered from their Master. And I think that 
those characteristics make a certain definite 
and recognizable type of mental life, one 
which we should know from every other if we 
met to-day a man in whom it was embodied. 
It is a type in which the intellectual, while it is 
plainly present, does not force iteelf upon our 
thought. It is a type in which character is the 
result which impresses us—character holding 
in harmony all the elements of the nature ; it 
is a type in which righteousness and reason 60 
coincide and co-operate that you cannot sep- 
arate them and do not want to; itis type of 
life in which we have the conjunction that 
David loved so much to describe: “‘ Mercy and 
Truth are met together.” 

If I have rightly traced the general character 
of the mental life and influence of Jesus, we 
are now prepared to bring it into association 
with that which throughout these lectures we 
have held up as the central and formative idea 
of Jesus. I have drawn these indications of 
his intellectual character from what is told us 
in the Gospel of John. We have found our 
key-word, truth, almost exclusively used in 
that book ; and now in that same book it is 
almost alone that Jesus is always calling God 
his Father. Mark does not quote at all such 
words, and Matthew quotes them very seldom 
indeed. The two ideas together give that more 
perfect insight into the mind of Jesus which 
sees his mind and influence not standing alone, 
but part of his whole nature, and which seizes 
upon that representation which sums up his 
whole life as the life of the Son lived in the 
household of the Father. The poetic concep- 
tion of the world; the satisfied acceptance of 
mystery; the constant thought of develop- 
ment ; the absence of fastidiousness ; and the 
perpetual opening of the arbitrary into the 
essential, of the special into the universal—all 
of these blend perfectly in the primal type of 
intellectual influence which is seen wherever & 
docile child stands learning truth within his 
father’s house. It is no hard touch of intellect 
upon intellect. It is the warm approach of 
life to life. It is not merely knowledge, but 
character in which knowledge is held in solu- 
tion, that is to be acquired. 

Here at the bottom of his intellectual life 
and influence, as at the bottom of all his other 
life and influence, there lies the idea of Jesus. 
Still at the root of all things, he is the Son of 
God. Once, when they would not understand 
him, he turned sadly,'and looked forward past 
the crucifixion, and, transfigured with a fuller 
comprehension of it, he said: “‘ When ye have 
lifted up the Son of Man, then shall ye know 
that I am he, and that I do nothing of myself; 
but as my Father hath taught me, I speak 
these things.’”? At the bottom of his whole 
conception of intellectual life lies the never- 
failing, never-fading consciousness that he is 
the Son of God. You ask yourself what is the 
one quality that you must put into the wonder- 
ful talk of Socrates to make it approach the 
infinitely more wonderful talk of Jesus; #04 
you can name no one thing but this—so wholly 
lacking in'the sage of Athens, so totally per 
vading every word of the Man of Palestine— 
that he is God’s child, knowing God s#8 602 
knows # father, speaking with an suthority 
that no scribe can have ; not because he knows 
more things, but because he knows everything 
differently, in that ever-present sense of sonsbip. 
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There is,one other story in the of 8t. 
John which, If We had time to stady! i in de- 
tail, would teem with fllustrations of what I 
have beensaying. Itisthe story of Nicodemus 
coming to Jesus by might. Nicodemus is one of 
St. John’s men. Neither of the other writers 
isdrawn to him; but 8t. John seems to feel 
that he has opened up his Master's very heart. 
We see in this story how Jesus does for Nico- 
demus three things that every other teacher 
must do for every scholar. He gives him new 
ideas, he deepens his personal character and 
responsibility, and he builds for him new rela- 
tions with his fellow-men. When Nicodemus 
goes away from Jesus, and carries with him 
the new truth of regeneration, he is trembling 
with the sense that, to make that truth wholly 
his, he must himself be a better man; and by 
and by he is seen tospeak a word for the Mas- 
ter in the presence of his fellow-rulers and to 
assist at his burial. These are the elements 
that make up all effective influence; new 
truth, new character, new duty; not distinct, 
not distinguished from each other, but all 
mingled in one complete change and regen- 
eration of the man’s whole nature. And 
when we look for the spring on which 
Christ laid his hand for the awaken- 
ing of this man’s life, we find it in the 
truth of sonship to God brought to the world 
by him. ‘‘God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him might not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” There is an old legend which says that 
Nicodemus, and Gamaliel, and 8t. Stephen 
were buried together ; and years afterward their 
bodies were found side by side. In a certain 
way the three belong to each other, as three 
great types of intellectual life. They were all 
students of the things of God. They were vari- 
ous developments of religious wisdom. But we 
shall find the loftiness of their intellectual life 
to stand just in proportion to the completeness 
and fullness with which, at the heart of each 
man’s knowledge, there lay the idea of Jesus. 
That man is the son of God. 

I want to spend the few moments that are 
left in this lecture in trying to trace the pres- 
ence in Christendom of these peculiar charac- 
teristics which we have seen to belong to the 
intellectual life of Jesus and his disciples. 
Christ’s method of knowledge has always been 
present in the impulse of modern thought and 
the impulse of modern study, In one brief 
statement of it, the method of Jesus may be 
summed up thus: at the bottom of all truth 
lies the truth of truths—that man is the child 
of God. All that man knows is reajy a know- 
ing of his Father and can be thoroughly won 
only in obedience; and so the moral and the 
spiritual and the intellectual lives are one. 

The first consequence of the presence of this 
method is the constant struggle for symmetry 
in the intellectual action of mankind. The 
tendency of mankind, often thwarted and di- 
vided, is not to be content with a one-sided de- 
velopment, with the use and strengthening of 
certain special faculties. Before all men who 
watch the human intellect there will hover a 
dream of the completeness of human life, of a 
symmetrical manhood in which the functions 
that seemed contrary or independent shall be 
brought into absolute harmony and co-opera- 
tion. Goldsmith, when he dedicated his come- 
dy of ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’’ to Dr. John- 
son, said: “‘It may serve the interests of man- 
kind also to inform them that the greatest wit 
may be found in a character without impairing 
the most unaffected piety,” 

Again, the Christian thought of knowledge 
must not only seek symmetry, but harmony, in 
all the knowledge that aman can win. The 
sin of mental carelessness or willfulness must 
take its place among the sins against which 
men etraggle.and for which they repent. The 
isolation of the artistic impulses from all moral 
judgments and purposes must be restrained 
and remedied. The whole thought of art 
must be enlarged and amplified, until ft de- 
velops the moral natures as well as the physical 
senses of men. It will thus become more and 
more a part of the general culture of human 
life. That is the change which has come be- 
tween the Venus of Milo and the Moses of 
Michael Angelo, between the Idyls of Theocri- 
tus andthe modern novel. Mere simplicity 
of method and effect have given place to har- 
mony of method ana effect, littleness to large- 
hesé, and fastidiousness to sympathy. 

Another truth is the immediateness of Divine 
influence. The ancient poet invoked his muse 
as he began his poem; but it must have meant 
Very little to him, as if he said to the world: 
“Listen; for I am ready with my song.” The 
Christian thinker summons. no muse ; but, as 
he speaks, there isa sense of something vast 
behind him, out of which “influences. come to 
him. There is conviction which is not born 
out of mere self-conceit. There fs in all men 
Who command the ears of other men in Chris- 
tian times a sense of something behind them, 

‘ome quality or truth of God, for which, for 
Whom they speak. ‘That is the loftier tone in 
Modern speculation, the feminine element in 
Modern thought, 


‘ment nonsuits all others. That which may be 











Again, notice the tendeney to democracy. 
The fact is plain: The réason of the fact is no 
less clear to one who traces the idea of Jesus. 
Everywhere it is impossible to keep the bounds 
of mental life shut against any man, when the 
source of all men’s knowledge is the God who 
is the Father of us all ; and when the faculty of 
knowledge is closely related with the faculty of 
moral obedience it is the right and the duty of 
mankind. Instantly this appeared when Chris- 
tianity was once a living fact. Peter, at the 
assembly, on the Day of Pentecost, spoke to 
the great multitude in words which assumed in 
that multitude the power of understanding, of 
judging, and of deciding questions which up to 
that time had been the possession of the scribes 
and doctors. The germs of the modern ser- 
mon, lecture, and ‘school were all in that 
speech of Peter’s. Thenceforth men’s intellects 
might differ; but the intellectual chance was 
open to every man. To the dullest child be- 
longed the right to learn all that he could learn 
of his Father. 

And just once more: the everlasting progress 
of knowledge was assured. One stretch of 
infinite life behind our human }ives, on which 
they rest, and how the everlasting contradic- 
tion between the little that we know already 
and the vast uncertain bulk of what we do not 
know is robbed of its oppressiveness! There 
are two classes of men with two dispositions 
that come from that contradiction. One man 
frowns at the great bulk of ignorance; refuses 
to look it in the face ; makes believe that he 
knows all there is to know and will not hear 
of any more. He is the bigot, who lives 
through all the ages and is found in every 
clime of the globe and in every region of 
human study. Another man fs so fascinated 
by the unknown that he refuses to place value 
on the known. The little man has gained 
amounts to nothing; and with the ignoring of 
all present knowledge there comes the loss of 
any starting-point for advance into the great 
world beyond. He is the skeptic, who makes 
no progress because he has no foothold from 
which he can move. If in our Christian 
thought there is a better spirit than either of 
these men can show; if itis not necessary for 
us to be bigots or skeptics ; if it is possible for 
us to value every, fragment of knowledge ; if, 
as we gaze into the darkness of the unknown, 
we are not paralyzed, but inspired, because in 
what we know already we hold the clue which, 
as it runs out into the darkness, we can feel 
fastened at the other end of the Throne around 
which burns the unquenchable light of perfect 
knowledge, toward which we may freely and 
eternally advance ; the reason of it al] must be 
that the idea of Jesus has bound our ignorance 
and the knowledge of God together, and made 
it possible for man to count all that his Father 
knows as the great region for his mind to grow 
in, and so to value the little that he knows as 
the gift and pledge and promise of his Father, 
who knows all, so that he can neither be proud 
of his own wisdom nor be ashamed before his 
own ignorance; but live, as the chfld lives in 
his father’s house, the happy life of complete 
humility and unlimited hope. 

The idea of Jesus is the illumination of all 
existence. Without it moral life becomes a 
barren expediency, and social life a hollow 
shell, and emotional life an aimless excite- 
ment, and intellectual life an idle play or a 
stupid drudgery. More and more it shines as 
the only hope of what without it is entire dark- 
ness. More and more the wild, sad, frightened 
cries of men who believe nothing and the 
calm, earnest, patient prayers of men who be- 
Hevé so ‘much that ne | long for a completed, 
perfect faith seem to blend into the one t 
appeal of Philip made to Jesus at the Last 
Supper, where so much of our time has been 
spent in these hours: “Lord, show us the 
Father.” “Show us the Father,” men seem to 
be crying, ‘‘and it eufficeth us.’? And more’ 
and more the only answer to that appeal seems 
to come from the same blessed lips that an- 
swered Philip: ‘Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known me, 
Philip? He that hath seen me hath seen the 


Panitary, 


TALKS ABOUT VACCINATION. 


One can scarcely recur to the life and times 
of Wm. Jenner without getting information 
as to the lights and shadows of human life. 
So slow was the progress of his discovery that 
for twenty years, he encountered the incre- 
dulity.of the profession, and often the hearty 
and abusive opposition of those who thought 
he sought to animalize mankind. Those who 
would act brutish themselves quite protested 
against the introduction of beastly diseases 
into man; although, as it appears, it was but 
the return of what man himself had imparted. 

It sometimes, seems to us that there are epi-+ 
demics of opinion, as well as of skin diseases. 

At a recent meeting of anti-vaccinationists 
in England, could we take what was sald as 
the sound summing up of all the evidence, it 
would appear that the risks from vaccination 
far exceeded those from small-pox. 

In such minds the post hoc, propler hoc argu- 








an occasion is magnified into a cause, Or, if it 
{s shown to have been, in s most exceptional 
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instance, a cause, the fact is enormously distort- 


ed and disjointed from its relations to a thou- 
sand other facts on the opposite side. Even 
Englishmen do not like to be compelled. Most 
of this feeling has arisen from the compulsory 
feature of the Vaccination Act. The govern- 
ment gives the greatest facilities for all chil- 
dren to be vaccinated gratuitously, and, by the 
payment of from three to six English shil- 
lings to each public vaccinator, secures careful 
attention tothe details of the art. But itis 
the fine of twenty shillings and the prosecu- 
tion that now and then arouse to protestation. 
Although, as a matter of expediency and of 
unquestionable right of individuals, we have 
never advocated a compulsory law; yet, when 
we come to analyze this fractious action, we 
find it to have no foundation in the failure of 
vaccination as a protective, Dr, Farr, through 
long series of years, as well as Registrar-Gen- 
eral Graham, have been at great pains to secure 
accurate statistics as between the faithful and 
the neglecting classes. These statistics show 
that out of 100,000 persons vaccinated one 
hundred may expect in any given year to have 
the disease and ten may die. Of the same 
number not vaccinated 600 will have the dis- 
ease and 270 are likely to die. So that the pro- 
tection is twenty-six to one in favor of persons 
vaccinated. Im persons having discernible 
marks, not over four out of the 100 to 100,000 
die, It has never been claimed that, with all 
the contingencies and possibilities that may 
arise, vaccination is an operation which iaey- 
itably protects. It is claimed that it does so 
in a very large majority of cases, and that 
when it does not the ill-success has usually 
been from imperfection fn method or from 
some very exceptional condition. No one can 
honestly set down and with a fair study of 
facts conceal the abundant proof that vaccina- 
tion has saved tens of thousands of persons 
from dying by small-pox. Hence, what was 
once stoutly denied is now generally admitted. 
But the opposition confronts us on other 
grounds. It is asserted that, while there may 
be protection from small-pox, there is subjec- 
tion to other diseases and a deterioration of 
blood, which is chronic in its results, so as to 
be more than an offset to the apparent benefit. 
There has been no want of earnest labor on the 
part of the advocates of this view. With one 
exception, we have only to deal with general- 
izations and vociferous assertions. 

We think it must be admitted that a child 
at the time of its vaccination may be suffering 
from syphilitic taint to such a degree that 
either the lymph of the vaccine vesicle or, far 
more likely, specs of blood taken therewith in 
careless transferment may communicate a 
modified syphaloid affection, in the form of 
skin irritation or other impairment. After dili- 
gent search, it is astonishing that so little evi- 
dence is sustained as to this; so that, in the 
comparing of risks and the calculation of 
probabilities by mathematical formula, the pos- 
sibility is so small as scarcely to be vital. 

But, since it isa possibility, we hail the re- 
turn to animal or bovine virus, as a measure by 
which the fearful may be shorn of their anxie- 
ty. Itis never, at least, claimed that we may 
become calf-like or sheepish or seriously dis- 
eased by using the vesicle of the Beaugancy 
stock, now so accessible in this country. In 
New York, St. Louis,and New Orleans very 
large reliance has been placed on the bovine 
virus, with the happiest results. And we must 
think that some of the English disputation 
has arisen from the fact that the pronounced 
views of Seaton and others in favor of human- 
ized in preference to bovine virus has done 
much to continue the impurity or impair the 
efficacy of the transmitted lympb. Ours has 
been so much refreshed by the new departure 
that we are now seldom troubled by the fears 
of parents, while many of the states feel justi- 
fied in insisting upon vaccination as a condi- 
tion on entering the free school. 

The one want with us now is greater surety 
as to the fact that the virus distributed {fs real- 
ly bovine, so that those preferring this may be 
assured astoit. It is one of those things that 
most chiefly depend upon the veracity of a 
person, or the assurance of the city or state ; 
and should, therefore, be guarded beyond the 
peradventure of mistake or fraud. 

We are led to these comments on vaccination 
by the receipt of two quite diverse communica- 


tions. 
The “Digest of the Vaccination Officers’ Re- 


turns” states the vaccination of 722,466 children 
out of 850,354 births. Allowing for failures and 


tor deaths before vaccination, this showsa large 


increase of care, and the report says that the 
number of cases in which non-vaecination was 
due to direct refusal {s insignificant. 

On the other hand, a recent letter from 
Moncure D. Conway rehearses all the arguments 
against . vaccination, and, with 3 somewhat 
frightful array, would leave the impression of a 
panic. . The only benefit of such a presentation 
is to lead to proper, precautions, while the 
abundance of collected testimony and the 
almost unanimous verdict of the medical pro- 
fession in favor of universal vaccination cannot 
be set aside. 





Biblical Research. 


AnoTHER Hittite inscription, written in the 
so-called Hamathite characters, has come ‘to 
light. Mr. Davis, in his recent book, “Life fm 
Asiatic Turkey,” gives an account of his visit 
to the rock-sculptures of [breez, in Lycaonia, a 
little to the north of the pass known in ancient 
times as the Pylw Ciliciane, which have been 
already described in Tue INDEPENDENT. The 


two figures represented here—one a deity, the 
other a worshiper—both dressed in a mingled 
Assyrian and Phrygian style of costume, are 
accompanied by Hittite. or Hamathite hiero- 
glyphics, which, however, have unfortunately 
not been reproduced accurately by Mr. Davis. 
To the north of Ibreez, and midway between 
Tchiften Khan and the silver mines of 
Bulgher Maden, a friend of Mr, Davis 
discovered a tablet, carved upon the rocky 
side of the mountain, which contains five 
lines of writing. The copy of it made 
by the discoverer is engraved by Mr. Davis 
(page 222); and, though the greater part of 
the characters are obliterated, just enough 
remain to show that here also we have to do 
with a Hittite inacription, It is plain, there- 
fore, that the great Hittite tribes of Carchemish 
and its neighborhood must once have occupied 
Western Cilicia, and, pouring through the 
Cilicfan Gates, have possessed themselves 
of Lycaonia, probably for the sake of 
the silver mines which exist fn that coun- 
try. It is possible, further, that Mr. Glad- 
stone may be right in identifying the Homeric 
Ketelans with the Hittites, or Khattaf as they 
were called by the Assyrians, since the Keteians 
are said to have come from Cilicia. The theory 
that the curious syllabary used in Cyprus was 
derived from the Hittite hieroglyphics thus 
gains in probability, since it would naturally 
have been brought from the neighboring coast- 
land of Cilicia, The characters of this syllabary, 
which have been preserved in the Lycian and 
Carian alphabets, to express sounds not repre- 
sented by the Greek alphabet, show that the 
syllabary must once have been employed by 
most of the nations of Asia Minor, before the 
introduction of the simpler and less cumbrous 
Greco-Phenician alphabet. Indeed, Dr. 
Schliemann’s excavations in the Troad have 
brought to light these inscriptions in the 
characters of this syllabary. We may, there- 
fore, conjecture that the Hittites introduced 
their system of writing into Cilicia and 
Lycaonia, where it was transmuted into a 
syllabary, which was used along all the coasts 
of Asia Minor and finally found its way into 
Cyprus. 











....Some interesting papers have recently 
been read before the Society of Biblical 
Archmology. One of these was by Mr. 
Pinches, on the fragment of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Annals, recently discovered among the cune- 
iform tablets in the British Museum, of which 
a notice bas already appeared in Tae INpDE- 
PENDENT. ‘The fragment is of the highest im- 
portance, as it shows that state annals were 
kept in Babylonia, as well as in Assyria; and, 
consequently, that as soon as it is possible to 
undertake a systematic exploration of Baby- 
lonia, the blank now presented by Babylonian 
history will be filled up. The fragment com- 
mences with an address of the king to some 
deity, and then refers to apersonage who had 
revolted, trusting to his own arms. After this 
the 87th year of Nebuchadnezzar is named, and 
it is stated that Nebuchadnezzar’s general 
went down into the land of Mitsir, to fight 
against the rebels. The reverse of the frag- 
ment describes how the king of Mitsir col- 
lected his troops and bribed the people of the 
seacoast of the Mediterranean to help him. 
If the land of Mitsir is to be identified with the 
land of Mutsur, or Egypt, an important addi- 
tion to our knowledge of Egyptian history will 
be made, since it has hitherto been supposed 
that after the deposition of Pharaoh Hophra, 
in Nebuchadnezzar’s 334 year (B. C. 572), no 
further expeditions against Egypt were made 
by the Babylonians. The probability of the 
identification is increased by the fact that the 
words “ king of Mitsir”’ are in one place pre- 
ceded by the syllable ’sw, which looks like the 
final syllable of Ama’su, the Greek Amasis, the 
name of the successor of Hophra, 


....An excellent little book has jast been 
published by M. Delattre, entitled “ Les Inscrip- 
tions Historiques de: Ninive et de Babylone,” in 
which the author submits to a critical. examina- 
tion the method of decipherment adopted by the 
students of the cuneiform inscriptions and the 
yarious translations of the historical texts 
which they have put forward. His conclusions 
are favorable to the substantial accuracy of the 
latter, to the value and number of ‘the new 
facts acquired by means of them, and to the 
present condition of Assyrian research. More 
especially he dwells upon the immense import- 
ance of recent discoveries to biblical students, 
A book of the kind was much wanted. 































































































































8 P THE INDEPENDENT. 
Personalities, Sriewee, Biissions, — 


Mn. F. B. Sansorn furnishes the 'Spring- 
field Republican with the most information 
about Henry James, Jr., and his family that 
bas yet been given. He begins with his grand- 
father, William James, of Albany, who came 
to this country from Ireland penniless, and 
finally acquired some millions of dollars in the 
vat of the Syracuse salt-works. Henry James, 
8r., early adopted the religion of Swedenborg, 
and, as is well known, has written much on 
that subject. He married a Miss Walsh, of 
New York, and it was in this city that his son 
was born, in 1843. Shortly afterward the fam- 
fly went to Germany to live, and there he re- 
ceived the greater part of his education. After 
their return to America, they lived some time in 
Newport, and then went to Cambridge, where 
the father still remains. The other children of 
the family are Prof. William James, one of the 
instructors in physiology in Harvard College; 
Mr. Wilkinson James, who fought through the 
war and was wounded at Fort Wagner; an- 
other son who is a farmer in Wisconsin ; and a 
daughter, Alice, who fs well known in Boston 
literary circles. Mr. Henry James, Jr., began 
to contribute to the leading magazines about 
twelve years ago. He is unmarried and lives 
at present in London. 


...»The French revolutionist, M. Blanqui, 
who has recently been revived in France by his 
election to the Chamber of Deputies from Bor- 
deaux, has had more adventures in the course 
of his long life than apy other dozen French- 
men now living. Among some of his eccen- 
tricities that attract attention when he is speak- 
ing arc his long black gloves, which he always 
wears, They are part of his mourning apparel 
for his wife, who died nearly forty years ago. 


....-Mark Twain has had some idea of writ- 
ing a book about England lately ; but he finds 
that he cannot get any fun out of that part of 
the world. “It is too grave a country,” he 
says, “and its gravity soaks into the stranger 
and makes him as serious as everybody else. 
When I was there I couldn’t seem to think of 
anything but deep problems of government, 
taxes, free trade, finance; and every night I 
went to bed drunk with statistics.” 


..--Mr, William Hunter, Second Assistant 
Becretary of State, completed his fiftieth year in 
the service of the State Department last week. 
He was appointed a clerk in the department by 
Secretary Van Buren, in 1820, and became Chief 
Clerk in 1852. His present position was created 
for him by Congress, in 1866, through the exer- 
tions of Charles Sumner, 


... Joseph Cook is reported to be meeting 
with more enthusiastic audiences in the West 
thanever. At arecent lecture in Minneapolis, 
not only the aisles, but the windows were 
crowded, planks being placed outside, where 
eager listeners clung to them an hour and a 
half. At Oberlin the windows were sold for re- 
verved seats, 


..-»Dr. Schliemann says that in ten years his 
wife has mastered nearly all the European lan- 
guages, committed nearly all the Homeric 
poems to memory, and constantly assists him 
with fervent zeal in all his undertakings. 
Sooner or later he thinks they may come to 
America to reside permanently, as his property 
is most all in Indiana. 


...»Probably Thomas A. Scott receives the 
largest salary of any man in this country. He 
is now president of seven railroads, under the 
control of the Pennsylvania Central, which pay 
him about $100,000 a year. 


--»+Henry M. Stanley, who set out lately 
from London on another expedition into Africa, 
has arrived at Zanibar, and engaged a large 
aumber of his old followers to accompany him. 
The object of his journey this time is kept a 
secret. 


---»Mr. Cyrus W. Field, who has just left 
New York for London, has another scheme in 
prospect. He has started a subscription with 
$100,000 to construct a cable from California to 
Japan. 

..». The President has sent to the Senate the 
nominations of Eugene Schuyler for consul- 
general at Rome and Wilson King, of Penn- 
eylvania, for consul at Birmingham. 


---.-Mr. Robert Lincoln, a son of Abraham 
Lincoln, and Mr. Stephen A. Douglas, Jr., are 


both practicing law in Chicago and take an 
active interest in politics. 


--»-The man of strongest {ndividuality in 
the British ministry, after Beaconsfield, is said 


to be Lord Cranbrook, secretary of state for 
India. 


.---One of the six wealthiest men in England 
fs Lord Derby, whose income is £200,000 a year. 


.-..The late Asa Packer’s will shows that he 
was worth about $15,000,000. 


Tue observations made at Greenwich, 
and by Professor Young, in this country, upon 
the spectrum of Brorsen’s comet show beyond 
question that at present this comet offers 
nothing unusual in its spectroscopic character- 
istics Mr. Huggins, in a note published in 
Nature of April 2Ath, insists on the accuracy of 
his observation in 1868, which indicated s 
peculiar spectrum for this comet, and calls 
attention to a pair of observations made by 
Lord Lindsay, at Dunecht, upon two different 
comets, on the same evening, May 6th, 1877. 
One of the two comets (Comet C, 1877—Win- 
necke’s) presented the usual cometary spec- 
trum; the other (Comet B, 1877—Borelly’s) 
showed a spectrum which, so far as can be con- 
cluded from the statements and figures in the 
“ Monthly Notices,’’ in which the observations 
were published, appears to be identical with 
that of Brorsen’s comet, as observed in 1868. 
Mr. Huggins goes on to say: “It may be 
accepted, therefore, as beyond doubt that the 
unusual form of spectrum of Brorsen’s comet 
in 1868 is occasionally presented by comets. 
The great interest of the present observations 
lies in the information which they give us that 
the same comet may show on one occasion one 
spectrum, and on another the other spectrum.” 


...- Any one who has kicked a mature “‘ puff- 
ball,”’ or similar fungus, and has noticed the 
myriad spores that fly away in every direction, 
must have wondered why so few ever grew; 
for if a millionth part of their number germin- 
ated these fungi would be as thick as wheat 
in a grain-fleld, It seems to be a fact that the 
smaller the plant the greater number of seeds 
or spores it produces, and the greater the num- 
ber produced the more limited are the con- 
ditions under which the seeds or spores can 
germinate. Only for this limitation of condi- 
tions we should have fungi, ferns, and the 
lower orders of plants everywhere in immense 
numbers. As regards fungi, these seem to be 
propagated mainly by cell division, in many 
cases taking the form of thready growths or 
“‘spawn.”’ Spores of the common edible mush- 
room have been often sown without any au- 
thentic case of a mushroom plant having been 
produced. Horticulturists grow their plants 
wholly from spawn. Dr. Nylander, a distin- 
guished botanist, believes that the spores of 
this mushroom never germinate unless they 
first pass through the stomach of an herbivorous 
animal. 


..-No one who has ever reflected on the minute 
mammary glands of animals but must under- 
stand that they would not exist unless it 
were that, in the earlier stages of life-history, 
Nature had eo arranged matters that the indi- 
vidual might be made male or female as sub- 
sequent events should determine. What is thus 
but a deduction in animal physiology is a cer- 


abundance of material and facility with which 
facts can be observed and compared. In flow- 
ers the transition of sepals to petals, or petals 
to stamens, is well known; and the inference 
from this that stamens (the popular expression 
of the male sex in plants) may become pistils 
is generally believed in. In other words, it is 
accepted as law that stamens and pistils are 
primordially the same. Now and then ‘there 
are direct facts to confirm this belief, as well 
as indirect ones. Among the most recently 
recorded of these is one by Dr. Maxwell T. 
Masters, in regard toa flower of a male wil- 
low, in which case what are usually stamens 
have become carpels. 


..-.Those who are familiar with the common 
“ Pokeweed’’ (Phytolacca decandra) and know 
it as an herbaceous plant, dying to the ground 
at the fall of the year, may be interested in 
knowing that in some countries there are 
arborescent forms. A paper recently con- 
tributed to the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, 
by Dr. David Christison, says that the cel- 
ebrated ‘‘Ombu”’ tree, of Uraguay, is Phytolacca 
divica, It grows in arid, treeless districts and 
furnishes a grateful shade to travelers. Dr. 
C. measured a stem, which was of the enor- 
mous girth of thirty-two feet at three feet from 
the ground, at which point it commenced to 
branch. It appears to be a huge shrub, rather 
than atree. The roots have their upper sur- 
faces, by continuous thickening, often as much 
as one or two feet above the ground, and some- 
times extending in this way several yards from 
the stem, forming convenient seats under the 
shade of the overhanging boughs. 


...-Dr. Draper, whose discovery of oxygen 
in the sun’s atmosphere, two years ago, was 
received with great Interest and some adverse 
criticism, has for some months past been occu- 
pied in making photographic comparisons be- 
tween the solar ae that of o 
on ascale and with an aecuracy never before 
attempted. His results are said to be abso- 
lutely conclusive as to the correctness of his 
original conclusions, and he proposes to take 
his new photographs to Europe, this summer, 





--+-Professor Philip Schaff has again gone 
abroad. 





tainty in vegetable, on account of the greater Bras. There is, however, cause, in my opinion, 


NorwrrusTaNpine the large income of the 
Church Missionary Society (over $1,000,000) re- 
ported last year, a large deficit is reported this 
year. The report read at the recent anniversa- 
ry of the Society in London stated that the de- 
ficit of the last two years, whivh had been made 
up out of the Society’s working capital, amount- 
ed to no less than $123,785. A large part of 
this deficit, however, was caused by unexpect- 
ed expenses in connection with the Nyanza Mis- 
sion. The receipts for the year were $936,175, 
a decrease; and the expenditures, $1,020,930, 
Among the receipts was a gift of $175,000 from 
Mr. W. ©. Jones, for the benefit of the evangel- 
istic agency in India. A special request is 
made for $175,000 to meet the deficiency and 
to add $50,000 to the working capital of the 
Society. The summary of the year’s work 
abroad is full of encouragement. On the West 
- Coast of Africa Fourah Bay College has gradu- 
ated eight students. The Niger Mission 
has attained rémarkable concessions of 
religious toleration from some of the chiefs 
and the Nyanza Mission has been re-enforced. 
In Mauritius more than 100 converte have been 
received, and steady growth characterizes the 
missions in India, China, and Japan. The dif- 
ficulties between the Society and the Bishop of 
Colombo are not yet settled. Several of the 
speakers, referring to the late discussion about 
the decay of the Evangelical Party, pointed to 
the great work and success of the Society as a 
sufficient answer. The chairman, the Earl of 


Chichester, said : 
‘“‘The Evangelical principles of the Church 
Missionary Society remained the same as when 


it was first founded, some eighty years ago. 
Whilst a Church of England Society and read: 
to submit to lawful Episcopal authority, it 
would not yield to any unlawful extension of 
that authority.”’ 


.---The report of the Baptist Missionary 
Society (English) shows a decline in receipts 
the past year, in common with the Church and 
the Wesleyan Societies and the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. The decline is at- 
tributed to the prevailing depression in busi- 
ness. A deputation, the report states, was sent 
to India, and brought back news of progress. 
About 200 persons were baptized’ and the mis- 
sions were advancing toward self-support. In 
China the people appear ready and even 
anxious to hear the Gospel. The receipts of 
the Society were $230,460. The chairman was 
the Earl of Northbrook, late Governor-General 
of India. He said that, from what he saw when 
in India, he could not say there was any “‘ great 
sign of the extension of the Christian religion 
among the educated Hindus or among the 
Mohammedan people. There has been a con- 
siderable extension of Christianity among some 
of the wild tribes of the country, and since I 
have left India I have heard of a great exten- 
sion of Christianity in the Presidency of Mad- 


for hopefulness. We are not falling off, and 
every year there is some slight accession and 
some progress. The effect of English educa- 
tion is showing itself in undermining the super- 
etitions of the Hindu religion. Every year ed- 
ucated Hindus are more and more acquiring a 
disbelief in their own religion.” 


...-The thirty-fourth annual report of the 
Southern Baptist Foreign Mission Board states 
that the mission in Yoruba is hindered by the 
war, and one of the stations is cut off wholly 
from the others. There have been some bap- 
tisms. In China seven have been baptized and 
two restored to membership at Shanghai, the 
total of members being 91. The three schools 
at Tung Chau are doing well and eight persons 
have been baptized. At Canton there are 191 
members, the baptisms for the year being 66. 
In the hospital 10,870 cases have been treated. 
The schools are well attended. The mission- 
arics say that there are signs of an awakening 
in Obina. The Italian Mission has had a pum- 
ber of converts. A new chapel has been ded- 
teated in Rome, at a cost of $31,838, all of which 
except $4,358 is provided for. The receipts 
of the year were $54,551. The amount used in 
the general work was $22,571. 


...-The receipts of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society for the past year were $666,665, showing 
a loss of income of about $15,000. There are 
on mission stations 2,549 chapels and preaching 
places, with 431 ministers and assistants, and 
1,858 other paid agents. The number of mem- 
bers is 85,500, with 10,315 on trial, Among the 
speakers at the anniversary was Sir Arthur 
Gordon, governor of Fiji. As one who was 
not a member of the Wesleyan Connection, he 
was of the opinion that none could speak in 
too strong terms of the great services rendered 
by the Wesleyan missions in the Pacific, and 
the wonderful results, social and religious, which 
had attended them. Speaking of his observa- 
tions amongst the Fijians, he said that he fre- 
quently heard the native preachers, and had 
often asked for their manuscripts ; and had thus 


‘(May 29, 1879, 


ATCHINSON, G., Ithaca, Mich., resigns. 

BROWN, A. J., ord. at Ovid Center, N. Y. 

COLBY, N. 8., closes his labors at North Bil- 
lerica, Mass. 


COX, 8. L., Marlboro, N. J., accepts call to 
Port Jefferson, N.Y. 

GUISCARD, U. B., accepts call to Scotch 

Plains, N. J. . 

GRISWOLD, So.omon, ord. at Bunker Hill, 1). 


CREMELL, Z., accepts call to First ch., De- 
troit, Mich. 
HARTHORN, W. M., Bethel, accepts call to 
Wace 
HUTCHINSON, B. F., Pi accepts call to 
Ceresco, Mich.” We cs 
LAMB, I. W., called to Parshallville, Mich. 
LERNED, J. H., accepts eall to Wilton, N. H. 
LYFORD, E. T., accepts call to Billerica, Mass, 
LUTHER, W. C., Dalton, Ga., resigns. 
MANLY, B., LL. D., . Georgetown (Ky.) 
College, appoin successor to Prof. Toy 
in Theo. Sem, at Louisville, Ky. 
PATTERSON, E. A., Cato, Kan., resigns. 
RANDOLPH, Warren, D.D. jntionenolte, 
Ind., called to Central ch., Newport, to 
ROUNDS, Joun, Kennebunkport, Me., accepts 
call to Northfield, Minn. 
STONE, Grorce M., Tarrytown, N. Y., accepts 
call to Asylum-ave. ch., Hartford, Conn. 
= E., closes his labors at Imlay City, 


TUCKER, W. 8., Hopkinton, N. H., resigns. 
TOY, C. H., D.D., prof. Old Test. Interpt. in 
Louisville Theo. Sem., resigns. 


warren, H. B., accepts call to Wheaton, 





Mies * L., Byron, accepts call to Stur- 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BATES, James A., closes his labors at Wol- 
cott, Vt. 
TLS 8. L., closes his labors at Machias, 
e 


CURTIS, E. D., supplies Lowell, Vt., six 
months. 

CROUCH, W. 8., Madura, Mo., resigns. 
CADY, Daniev R., D. D., Westboro’, Mass., 
died May 17th. 


HANNA, CHar.es W., Marlborough, Conn., 
dismissed. 


JERKINS, Micnazt, ord. at Raleigh, N. C. 
ak % te Rosert T., accepts call to Sayville, 


LOCKWOOD, J. H., inst. over First ch., West- 

field, Mass. 

LOOMIS, A. F., Roodhouse, called to Plymouth 

ch., Chicago, IN. 

MEANS, J. O., D. D., of Am. Board, has gone 

on a short business trip to Europe. 

MERRIAM, James F., Indian Orchard, Mass., 

withdraws his resignation. 

MILLER, WituiaM, Killingsworth, accepts 

call to Rocky Hill, Conn, 

OLIPHANT, CHaRrLes H., called to Mystic, 
Conn. 


OAKLEY, Epwin C., supplies Princeton, Me. 

RICHARDSON, D. W., East Bridgewater, 

Mass., resigns as acting pastor. 

SMITH, BrzaLerL, died at West Randolph, 

Vt., May 15th. 

WISHARD, 8. E., supplies First ch., Cleve- 

O., during the summer. 

WILSON, Ws., Hutchinson, accepts call to 

Marshfield, Minn. 

WOODIN, Gorgas W., chaplain of state-pris- 
on, Wethersfield, Conn., resigns. 


LUTHERAN, 
CHRIST, G. W., removes from Harper’s Ferry 
W. Va., to Ickeburg, Penn. 7 


CULLER, J. C., Durbin’s Corners, 0., accepts 
call to Newton, Iowa. ° 


PALMER, 8. 8., Phoenixville, Penn., resigns. 
SJOQVIST, J. G., removes from Galesburg, Ill., 
to Dassel, Minn. 
PROTESTANT BPISCOPAL. 
ADAMS, C. CaLLaRD, Lanesboro, Mass., re- 
6. 


J as, H. D., accepts call to Kansas City, 
0. 
MARTIN, T. F., Berryville, Va., accepts call 
to Edgefield, Tenn. 


PARKER, Stevens, D.D., accepts presidency 
of Racine College, Wis. 

PONS, Leon, resigns rectorship of Church of 
St. Esprit, New York City. 

TOMLINS, W. H., Rosendale, N. Y., resigns. 

WARD, C, W., Winona, Minn., accepts call to 


Grand Rapids, Mich. : 
WHITTEMORE, H. B., Marshall, Mich., te 
signs. 


FREE BAPTIST. 
CANNEY, A. J., settles at Lawrence, N. Y. 
DRAKE, T. H., accepts call to Harrisburg, 


EASTMAN, E. G., closes his Iabors at Abbot, 
Me. 
HALL, J. J.. Manchester, N. H., 
HOWARD, Grorox H., No ine, Mich, re- 
8. 
PACKARD, W.8., closes his Isbors at Batb, 
PALMER, Jupson B., Racine, Wis., resigns. 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 
BLACK, J. P., Jacksonville, Penn., resigns. 


McBRIDE, A., Caledonia, Ind., di 
? A AMES, Sal ’ oO. dismissed, 
Maar, 3. V., declines ‘call to Hopewell, 


Kan. 
SHAW, 8 J., supp 
SWANEY, J. W,, Oil City, 








as a demonstration which cannot fail to satisfy 
all objectors. 


_ secured quite a library of Fijian theology, and 
very good theology it was. 


Pittsburgh, Penn. 
WALLACE. W. L., called to Sewickley, Pen. 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 8th. 


THE VALLEY OF DRY BONES.—Ez. xxxvn, 
1—10. 


Nores.—‘‘ The hand of the Lord was upon me.”’ 
—That is, the influence, power of the Lord in 
his soul. © Carried me out in the spirit.” — 
Not in the body, but in vision. “ The Val- 
ley."—What valley is not known; but some 
watercourse which had broken through a cem- 
etery. “ To pass by them.”’—Still in vision, 
and not literally———“ Very dry.”"—Because 
long dead. “‘ Prophesy upon these bones.” — 
Here the prophet turns from the bones seen in 
vision to what the bones typifled—namely, the 
dispersed and captive Jewish people. Even 
though the case of the people seemed as hope- 
less as that of these dead men’s bones, yet God 
would gather them and return them to Pales- 
tine, and give them his favor as a new nation. 
The prophet did not understand when or how 
his prophecy was to be fulfilled. It was par- 

tially fulfilled in the return under Zerubbabel 
and Nehemiah ; but still more is it fulfilled in 
the glory of the Christian Church. “Ve 
shalt live." —Verse five gives the general state- 
ment which in verse six is given more picto- 
rially by successive items, “* There was 
anoise.”’—The noise of bone meeting bone. 
“ There was no breath.’’—That is, no life, as the 
breath is the chief sustenance of life. The ceas- 
ing to breathe is the chief evidence of death. We 
watch the breathing of a dying person. 
“Come from the four winds, O breath.”—Not 
that really the breath comes tothe body from 
the four winds; but this is a poetical way of 
speaking. “These slain.”.—These bones 
seen in vision are represented here as from the 
slain in a battle, to typify the very low estate 
of the Jews. “ They lived."—It must not 
be imagined that this vision was a reality, nor 
that actually a great army of slain Assyrians 
were raised to life. This was alla vision ora 
poetical representation, by which the people 
were encouraged to maintain their historic 
identity, and not yield to idolatry; but to 
hold fast to the assurance that their captiv- 
ity would be short, and that the nation should 
yet be glorious, no matter how low it was cast 
down now. And so it proved, The Babylonian 
enpire perished soon after, and the Jewish mon- 
arch was re-established in much strength and 
Palestine was inhabited by Jews. 

Instruction.—The lesson of the passage is to 
show us what God can do with dry bones, and 
dry bones typify what is utterly hopeless and 
dead. The valleys are numerous in which 
there are dry bones. Here is a church that is 
stupid, careless, heedless of the work God has 
put on his Church. That is dry bones. Here 
isa people careless about the sufferings or 
oppression of arace. That is dry bones. Here 
{s a community satisfied to allow a vice like in- 
toxication to become common and destroy the 
young. That is another valley of dry bones. 
Here is a young man who refuses to study orto 
give attention to his business. Mere dry bones. 
Here isa young girl who is devoted to dress 
and company, and who will not obey her moth- 
er, and who is forsaking the Sunday-school, be- 
cause she’ is laughed at for attending. Dry 
bones once more. Here is a soul utterly heed- 
less of Christ’s infinite love, forgetful of the 
watchful eye of God. Dry bones again. Their 
case seems hopeless. 

“Thou knowest,” says the prophet. Of that 
we may be sure. We don’t know; but God 
knows. We cannot bring back the breath of 
life. Only God can. But we shall also find 
that what God knows he may tell his people, for 
their faith. 

God cares enough for his cause to revive a 
great many dry bones. We may not tell what 
valley he will send his breath into from the 
four winds; but this we know, that where he 
tends his prophets the dry bones shall live, 
And he fs now sending out his prophets, and 
they are crying aloud, as he bids them, and the 
man is blind who cannot see the shaking and 
the resurrection to life. The world is better 
than it was. It is being converted to Christ. 
There is a shaking and a coming together and 
‘exceeding great army have already risen to 
their feet. 

The work of reviving the Church, of raising 
the dead to life, of bringing in the millennium 
Wagradual one. It does not come all at once. 

Was after a noise, and a shaking, and a com- 
ing topether that the prophet saw flesh and 
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A satLon being on trial ‘for stealing a blue 
coat, his counsel argued that it was'a plain 
case of hallucination, as his client evidently 
supposed himself to be on the “deep blue 
seize.” 


...“ Prisoner at the bar,”’ said the Judge, 
‘ig there anything you wish to say, before 
sentence is passed upon you?” The prisoner 
looked wistfully toward the door, and re- 
marked that he would like to say ‘‘Good- 
evening,’ if it would be agreeable to the com- 
pany. 


...-A man went through the bankruptcy 
court. He owned a fine horse and gig, and 
they both disappeared for a time; but by and 
by the horse and gig were doing service for the 
same owner again. On being asked what this 
meant, the man’s reply was: ‘‘I wenttbrough 
the bankruptcy court; but the horse and gig 
went round.” 


...-Ratiocination. Country Doctor: “ Did 
you take that bottle of medicine to old Mrs. 
Gambidge’s? Because ft was very import——” 
Surgery Boy: ‘‘Oh! yes, sir. And I’m pretty 
sure she took it, sir!’? Country Doctor (after 
@ pause): “What do you mean by that, sir?” 
Surgery Boy: ‘‘Well, I see the shutters up at 
the 'ouse, as I passed this mornin’, sir.” 


....A party of Irishmen went to a clothing 
store to buy a suit of clothing in which to bury 
a dead comrade. All varieties of garments 
were examined and discussed by the mourning 
friends; but none could be decided upon, until 
one of the party held up a light thin suit, say- 
ing: “‘Be gorra, let’s take this, b’ys. It’s thin 
and cool, and poor Pat will find it mighty com- 
fortable.”” 


...-A small boy was seen to approach stealth- 
ily the windows of the county jail at Ray- 
mond, Miss., a few days ago, and hand in 
through the bars something having the appear- 
ance of an immense crowbar. The police were 
informed of it, and a posse of men surrounded 
the jail, while a couple of officers proceeded 
to the cell, to recover the weapon from the 
prisoner. On reaching the cell, they found the 
prisoner quietly sitting on his stoul, devouring 
a yard-long bologna sausage. 


...“* You know,”’ said Rice, “‘ how the Negro 
likes ’possum.”” Two darkies were riding from 
a field, after a hard day’s plowing. They began 
to talk about the things good to eat. ‘‘ What 
do you say to dis?” said one. ‘ T-a-k-ea 
good f-a-t ?possum—pah bile him—put him in 
ole-fashion Dutch oving—roas’ him brown’”’— 
the other darkey’s eyes rolling and mouth 
watering as the description went on—‘“ save 
him up wid c-o-o-n graby—” ‘Shut your 
mouf, you niggah. I’ll fall right oft’n dis hoss.” 


....A good retort was made the other day by 
an East Hartford gentleman, who is noted for 
his liberality and is known to have made some 
legacies to his town, payable after his death. 
He was waited upon by an impecunious fellow- 
townsman, who begged assistance, on the 
ground that, if Mr. —— was making donations, 
no one was in more need than he. ‘I shall be 
pleased to help you,” retorted Mr. ——. “Just 
now I have nothing to give away except some 
lots in East Hartford cemetery. If you will 
ride up there with me, it will give me pleasure 
to select with you a place in which to bury 
you.” Mr, —— has had no further application 
from that quarter. 


...- TO MARY ANN. 


I’ve a letter from thy sire, 
Mary Ann, Mary Ann; 
And he’s just as mad as fire, 
Mary Ann, Mary Ann! 
And he says if I come nigher 
That he’ll raise me ten times higher 
Than the German Methodist spire, 
Mary Ann,’ Mary Ann! 
If to win thee I aspire, 
Mary Ann! 


Oh! I dread to see his fa-hace, 
Mary Ann, Mary Ann; 

For I know he’ll give me cha- " 
Mary Ann, Mary Ann! 

He will waltz me round the room, 

He will fan me with the broom ; 

Yes, I safely may assume, 
Mary Ann, Mary Ann, 

That he’ll fire me out of the roo-hoom, 

Mary Ann! 


I’m eo scared I cannot slee-heep, 
Mary Ann, Mary Ann; 

For I’m struck all of a hee-heap, 
Mary Ann, Mary Ann! 

He is coming after me! 

. Blood in both his eyes I see, 

Ob! wherever shall I flee-hee ? 
Mary Ann, Mary Ann. 

He will make it hot for me-he, 





Mary Ann! 








The prompt mention tn our list af “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushere for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection af works 
Sor further notice. 


BOTH SIDES.—BISMARCK AND 
THIERS. 


Turse books form a continuous history 
of the Franco-German War and of its re- 
sults, the French chronicler taking up the 
narrative exactly at the point where the 
German’s narrative stops—the capitulation 
of Paris. We have seldom read more in- 
teresting history than this. It is interesting 
in the magnitude and in the freshness of 
the events described, and doubly interesting 
in the two-fold points of view from which 
the course of events is observed. During 
the seven months between the Battle of 
Worth (August, 1870) and Bismarck’s re- 
turn from Versailles to Germany (Febru- 
ary, 1871) Dr. Busch was the spectator of 
the colossal movements, and of the vic- 
torious strategy of the German forces; and, 
more than this, he was the daily companion 
of the German Chancellor. His record of 
the great statesman’s talk and mental tem- 
per, of his habits, his reminiscences of men 
and of events, hissubtlety and his coarseness, 
his criticism of great and small affairs, the 
daily history, in short, for seven months of 
the most notable man in Europe, possesses 
an interest that has not been surpassed 
since the chroniclers of the time of that 
greater man, the first Napoleon. Bismarck’s 
absolute frankness, his mingled wisdom 
and prejudice, his ‘boyish and his biting 
humor, all are set down fully and faithful- 
ly; the only deduction being that the trans- 
lator has softened, in more than one place, 
the tooY%ough-spoken plainness of the orig 
inal. For his biographical devotion Dr. 
Busch has been called all sorts of hard 
names—a toady, a prig, a Boswell, and so 
on. Heis nothing of the sort. He is an 
intelligent German, who knows a great 
man when he sees him, and is glad to pro- 
claim the fact of his greatness; and who, 
by a happy chance, was allowed to record 
not only the great, but the little deeds of 
his hero, the thousand trifles which reveal 
the real man more surely—and simply be- 
cause they are more numerous, because 
they supply a vastly fuller book of testi- 
mony—than the great acts with which pro- 
fessed history concerns itself. Dr. Busch 
describes everything, down to the dishes on 
the Chancellor’s table, among which, by the 
way, @ number of the most interesting com- 
binations, quite in German taste, may be 
found. 

Dr. Busch’s portraits of Bismarck and of 
King William are not drawn quite without 
flattery. They are, naturally, transfigured 
somewhat by the enthusiasm of. the biog- 
rapher. But Dr. Busch gives good part of a 
chapter to the hard names by which the 
French called them. Especially interesting 
are the glimpses of Bismarck’s tact in dealing 
with men; theadroitness which this dealer of 
liard blows had also at hand. A good in- 
stance of this trait is the following: At Bis- 
marck’s second interview, at Versailles, 
with Thiers, then just elected chief of the 
executive power by the Bordeaux Assembly, 
the two statesmen were discussing the 
terms of peace. Bismarck demanded some 
hard condition, not named in the account. 
“When I demanded that of him,” said 
Bismarck, afterward, ‘‘though he is usually 
well able to control himself, he [Thiers] rose 
to his full height and said: ‘ Mais c’est une 
indignite!’ (That is an indignity!) I would 
not allow myself to make a blunder, I 
spoke to him in German after this, He 
listened for a time, and, probably, did not 
know what to make of it. Then he began: 
‘But, M. le Comte, you are aware that I 
know no German.’ I replied to him, this 
time in French: ‘When you spoke just now 
of ‘indignity,’ I found that I did not under- 
stand French sufficiently; so I proceeded to 

German, where 1 know both what I 
say and what I hear.’ He at once caught 
my meaning, and, as a concession, wrote out 
what I had proposed and what he had con- 
sidered an ‘indignity.’” 

“@ BisMARCE ™ Tae Frawco-German Wan. 1870-1871. 


Authorized translation from the German of Dr. Morits 
Busch. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Tue GOVERNMENT OF M. TuiERs. 8th February, 
1871, to 2th May, 1878. From the French of X. Jules 
Simon. The same, 


greater advantage during the momentous 
period covered by these narratives? Before 
the world: Bismarck certainly played the 
more striking réle of the two. Dictator 
of -war and peace, unifier of the 
German Empire, the real arbiter of the des- 
tinies of two great nations during the whole 
period of the war and of the war'indemnity 
payments—Bismarck was the leading figure 
in Europe. If, now, we ask which of the 
two was the greater man—which one mani- 
feasted the greatest gift of intelligence and 
performed the most arduous tasks—we may, 
perhaps, give another answer. For it must 
be remembered that Germany, ever since 
the ‘Napoleonic conquests, had beon gov- 


had trasformed her weakness into strength; 
while the government of France and her 
destinies had been almost continuously in 
the hands of quite other than her best. In 
Germany, Scharnhorst had reorganized the 
army; the public education had been reor- 
ganized by Wilhelm von Humboldt; while 
the fame of Goethe had made Germans 
proud of their language and of their father- 
land. And this new pride of country had 
prepared the German mind for national uni- 
ty. Those who blame Goethe for deficient 
patriotism should remember that his influence 
in this way has been immensely fruitful—far 
more fruitful than any set patriotism of pam- 
phlet, harangue, or poem could have been. 
Goethe did not cry out to his countrymen: 
‘Be proud of Germany!” On the contrary, 
he went to work and gave them something 
tobe proudof. The lesson is worth our not- 
ing. Well, it was the armies of this re- 
constructed nation that were hurled upon 
France in 1870. The nation’s German peo- 
ples’ power and intelligence were expressed 
by the leaders that were at that time in the 
front—in Bismarck, in Von Moltke, and in 
the officers and’ men whom they directed. 
Without underrating the greatness of these 
leaders, we may yet ascribe their success to 
the transformed national power behind the 
leaders. We may say that that power 
would have asserted itself with a similar 
result had other leaders been in Bismarck’s 
and Von Moltke’s places when the war oc- 
curred, In Bismarck and in Von Moltke we 
see, even more clearly than the greatness of 
the individual leaders, the power of a nation 
at its culminating point. 

In France, on the contrary, the reverse of 
this condition of things existed. Neither 
military discipline nor popular education 
had made any such strides since the Battle 
of Jena as they had made in Germany. In 
vital points, indeed, they had regressed. 
France was still dreaming upon the laurels 
of the First Empire when she was surprised 
by the overthrow of the Second, and the 
task of M. Thiers was not, like Bismarck’s, 
to ride to a victory organized beforehand. 
It was to reorganize a nation, to bring a 
victory out of a completed defeat. Energy, 
intelligence, devotion of the very first order 
were essential to the task. Thiers con- 
tended almost single-handed with an army 
and with a nation. He won a success which 
reads like a story of magic. France was 
prostrate before the German armies. Bis- 
marck could have partitioned her territories, 
like another Poland. He had, indeed, de- 
cided upon the cession of Belfort, an es- 
sential stronghold upon her eastern bounda- 
ry. Thiers saved Belfort and reduced the 
amount of the war indemnity by two 
thousand millions of francs. These achieve- 
ments, perhaps the best known of his ad- 
ministration, were, after all, but the begin- 
ning of his tasks, They are not the most in- 
teresting nor the most arduous. How he 
paid the money; how he reorganized the 
laws; how he abolished the revolutionary 
Commune; how, during these two years of 
his presidency, he laid the foundations for a 
secure republic, at last wisely completing, 
as far as we can see at present, the work be- 
gun in madness ninety years before, by the 
great Revolution—all these and many other 
things of the deepest significance may be 
found recorded in M. Simon’s book, one of 
the most valuable contributions to the his- 
tory of the time. 

M. Thiers, then, had a much harder task 
than Bismarck’s, and he brought, at least, 
equal gifts and, we are inclined to think, 
greater gifts to its performance. Bismarck 
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behind him. He’ administered an already 
assured triumph. He was the expression of 
forces much greater than himself. Thiers, 
on the other hand, was himself’ a main ren- 
ovator and organizer, not to say creator, of 
national strength. He found his country 
prostrate, He lifted it up. He gave the 
better side of France its opportunity by re- 
storing wisdom to its councils. 

And the sharp discipline of the German 

conquest was needed. It has already done 
incalculable good to France. With a pro- 
phetic passage quoted in Dr. Busch’s book 
(II, 811) from a Paris newspaper, and 
written during the war and during the dark- 
est hour for France, we may fitly close our 
notice. “ Bismarck,” says the French 
writer, ‘‘has probably done better service 
to France than to Germany. He has freed 
us from the Empire; he has restored to us 
our energy, our hatred of the foreigner, our 
love for the country, our readiness for self- 
sacrifice. Honor, therefore, to this grim foe 
who saves us, when seeking to destroy us. 
You will see how much greater we shall be 
when we escape from these fearful but 
wholesome toils. We have to expiate 
twenty years of forgetfulness of duty, of 
luxury, and of servility. The visitation is 
severe, but the result will be glorious.” It 
is pleasant to think that this cheerful view 
has already proved to be the just one. 





..The Jane number of The North American 
Review is an extra good issue, for each and all of 
ite ten contributions are particularly noticeable 
articles. Lately the editor bas managed to 
have at least one contribution in each number 
which excites curiosity and comment; and for 
this month’s he has succeeded in obtaining a 
copy of an unpublished autograph poem of 
Voltaire’s, which is in the possession of the 
British Museum. It is entitled “‘Mon Testa- 
ment,” and is addressed to Chloé, some one of 
Voltaire’s numerous female friends. Ite merit 
in the original is not sufficient to induce more 
than one reading, and in the translation 
scarcely that much ; but it bears the stamp of 
its author in ideas and expressions sufficiently to 
gratify any of his admirers. A paper which 
follows this—‘‘ National Appropriations and 
Misappropriations ’’—by General Garfield, con- 
tains information that will be new to a good 
many voters ; though there fs no reason why it 
should be while the newspapers keep watch at 
Washington. In connection with the recent 
embarrassing legislation on appropriations 
General Garfield's paper is a timely one. Bon- 
amy Price next considers ‘‘ The Stagnation of 
Trade and its Cause,’’ finding a remedy in 
reversing the process which has created the 
depression. ‘ Instead of over-consuming,” he 
says, “make more wealth. Produce much, 
with earnestness and continuance of work, 
restoring the consumption that does and must 
go on with new wealth ; making an addition to 
it by saving. The savings will be capital, instru- 
ments for increased production, and for accu- 
mulating a large stock of wealth to be divided 
over the whole people.” Among the other 
articles are “The Education of Freedmen,” 
by Mrs. Stowe; “Sacred Books of the East,’’ 
by Max Miiller; and “Evolution and Theol- 
ogy,” by Professor Simon Newcomb. 


.-.-Montaigne, by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins 
(Lippincott’s), is an account based upon the 
famous Essays for the most part, but also upon 
critical knowledge derived from recent biog- 
raphers and students. One curious bit of in- 
formation, apropos of Montaigne’s education, 
Mr. Collins has not apparently come across, 
Montaigne was taught Latin by his father, on 
2 plan of his own; which was, never to let him 
hear # word of any other language. He was 
brought up among the people ; but his nurse, 
tutor, amd parents used such Latin as they 
could command in speaking to him, and 
nothing else. ‘‘In short,” he says, in his Essays, 
“we all Latined it to euch a degree that it 
overflowed into our villages all round, where 
there still linger Latin terms for workmen and 
their tools, which have gained footing from 
long usage. Now, the curious thing {s that 
those same terms, or some of them, linger in 
use in these same villages of Perigord to the 
present day, forming a local speech or patois, 
The peasants, of course, do not know that 
those familiar household words came to them 
from a singular experiment in education made 
among them in a gentleman’s family nearly 
three hundred and fifty years ago. Montaigne 
adds: “I was above six years old [in 1539] be- 
fore I understood any more of French or Pert- 
gordic than I did of Arabic.” ; 


----Mr, H. H, Boyesen's novel, Falconberg, 
which has lately been concluded in Scribner's 
Monthly, now appears in book form. It is a 
stady of life in a Norse settlement in the West 
and is full of fresb, original character drawing. 
The euthor bee en intuitive sense of the pictur 


esque and poetical w. er it may be found, 
and the charm that we around this vil- 
lage and its simple, common-place people con- 
tinnes from the beginning to the end. There 
is one fault, however, to find with this, as well 
as with the magazine stories that Mr. Boyesen 
has written in the last five years: the hero is 
always one and the seme person in all of them. 
Einar Falconberg here is the same young Nor- 
wegian we have been introduced to several 
times and particularly in ‘‘ The Man who Lost 
hisName.”’ He never quite impresses us either 
with his reality or acte what we are constantly 
being told he is. Mr. Boyesen seems to under- 
stand women a great deal better than he does 
men, and whenever their opportunity comes to 
be present his touch {s firm and strong. Helga 
Raven, in this story, is a fascinating woman. 
In the church, when she first appears, she 
eatches the fancy very easily ; and in the moon- 
lit ravine scene, near the conclusion, the artis- 
tic effect is so happily created, at least on her 

, that we are glad to linger over it. Alto- 
ther the novel is certainly one of the most 
teadable that has come out since the appear- 
ance of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 


-o--The Lady of the Aroostook, by W. D. 
Howells, is a story reprinted from recent num- 
bers of the Atlantic Monthly. The ‘‘ Aroos-_ 
took” was a merchant-ship, plying between 
Boston and Trieste. Lydia Blood, of South 
Bradfield, Mass., is the heroine, and she takes 
passage for Italy in the “ Aroostook,” her only 
fellow-passengers being three young American 
men. Two of them, Stanfford and Dunham, are 
persons of culture, from Boston. Their chief 
gubjects of thought are the phrases used in the 
speech of other people. They are very critical 
persons generally, as far as their minds go, and 
are of the sort that the English call prigs, One 
of them, Staniford, is a great flirt, as well as a 
“painful prig.”” He makes love quite experi- 
mentally to Miss Blood during the six weeks’ 
voyage. When they reach Italy, and the New 
England girl finds out what an enormity she 
bas committed in crossing the Atlantic gnpro- 
tected, she comes near “‘ throwing over” her 
lover. But he by this time has become so much 
fn earnest as to give “‘asort of roar of grief 
and pain,’’ quite to the reader’s surprise, at the 
sight of her mortification. He marries her a 
few weeks later, and the pair go to California, 
where they spend their lives in observing ‘‘ the 
locutions of the Pike language.” The story is 
ecompletely one of New England in the restless 
self-consciousness of its principal characters. 
(Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 


...Rtudder Grange, by Frank R,, Stockton 
(Charles Scribner's Sons), is a thoroughly enjoy- 
able little book, made out of four stories that 
have appeared in Scribner’s Monthly from time 
to time. The secret of its agreeableness lies 
in the bright, airy style in which it is written 
and the novel idea that Mr. Stockton hit upon 
of placing @ young, unconventional couple on 
a—not an island—but a canal-boat, to work out 
the problem of domestic economy. He groups 
around the situation many amusing predica- 
ments, and the humor that grows naturally 
out of these has an original and pleasant 
quality. Euphemia, the young wife; Pomona, 
the hired girl; and the Boarder are acquaint- 
ances worth making during an evening at 
home or while taking a summer holiday. Mr. 
Btockton has written heretofore only clever 
stories for young folks ; but his first grown-up 
book promises a new vein in the future. 


...- Paradoxical Philosophy, a sequel to 
Messrs Stewart and Tait’s‘‘ Unseen Universe,” 
is a pleasantly-written colloquy on religion and 
philosophy. It is written in the style dear to 
the contemporary English mind—that of the 
so-called symposia, in which a number of well- 
dressed people, none of them dangerously 
heretical, meet in handsome parlors or upon 
beautiful lawns and discuss serious subjects 
from all points of view except the serious 
ones. These discussions are modeled, in spite 
of their anonymous author's prefaratory dis- 
claimers, upon those brilliant but unscrupulous 
books, recently popular, ‘‘ The New Republic ”’ 

and “The New Paul and Virginia” ; as these, 
in turn, borrowed from Voltaire’s ‘‘ Candide” 
everything but its sincerity. In this latest 
Anglican discussion we thus have the meta- 
physics of the eighteenth century with the 
filppancy of the nineteenth-century magazinist. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


publishers and republishers, one of the most 
interesting is Professor David J. Hill’s, of 
Washington Irving, an abstract in the most part 
taken from the large biography by Pierre M. 
Irving. All the leading incidents of the vet- 
eran’s varied career are given; and the nar- 
rative is written in a pleasant style, upon which 
something of the great writer’s own manner, 
both for good and ill, isreflected. Washington 
Tiving still remains, at least'In European judg- 
ment, at the very front of American literary 
reputations, This little book will give us no 
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..Of many biographies lately offered by 


in history ; but it draws very vividly the pic- 
ture of the charming ‘eosmopolitan character 
that combined forthe first time, in Irving, with 
that of the American man of letters. (Sheldon 
& Company.) 


...-The seventeenth volume of Scribner's 
Monthly makes its appearance in an olive-green 
cover, instead of the maroon dress it has here- 
tofore had: The change is a good one; for 
this color will uot fade as readily as maroon, 
and it gives the volume a more substantial and 
finished look. ‘The contents of these bound 
numbers are as varied, attractive, and instruct- 
fve as any that have gone before. Besides the. 
serials, “‘Haworth’s’’ and “ Falconberg,”’ the 
ehief contributions are the fllustratsd articles 
on Emerson and Longfellow, the “Tile Club 
at Work,” end papers on Ericsson, Edison, 
and Henry Bergh, each and all of which have 
been read by a host of magazine readers. 


..-Mrs. H. W. Beecher’s Letters from Flori- 
da are devoted to the praise of the possibilities 
of that country; a different thing entirely, as 
she does not deny, from its present condition. 
That fertile but malarious wilderness is not the 
place for invelids or easy livers. But to the 
determined pioneer, who will face miasm, mos- 
quitoes, and the privations of an unorganized 
community Mrs. Beecher thinks that it offersa 
good chance; a homestead of 150 acres, to be- 
gin with, for $14.60; anda prospect of getting 
good crops of oranges in a few years.. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 


.. The Reign of God Not ‘' The Reign of Law,” 
by Thomas Scott Bacon (Baltimore: Turnbull] 
Broa.), is a work whose aim fs in effect to show 
that there are no second causesin Nature. The 
writer sees dangers to Christian faith in ideas 
which necessarily underlie al] reasoning on 
natural processes, and would save our religious 
beliefs by theories which, logically carried out, 
would do away with all belief in the supernat- 
ural. We have not space to follow out all his 
fallacies, and will merely say that his reasonings 
will support rather than suppress skepticism. 


.++-lf Mr. Albert Leighton is not a poet, he is 
certainly 9 writer of graceful, thoughtful, mu- 
sical verse. He impresses us favorably, because 
he knows the limitation of his powers and does 
not attempt more than he can do. His themes 
are simple and his manner of treating them 
eommendable for its directness and common 
sense. He has a delicate feeling for Nature 
and a tempered enthusiasm for nobility of 
thought and action. A prettier little book than 
bis Poems (A. Williams & Co.) we have not 
seen and read this many a day. 


.-The American Book Exchange, 55 Beek- 
man Street, reprinte the third edition (1876) of 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia of DPnglish Literature, 
One volume of the well-known work is just 
out, in the shape of a pocket handy-book—an 
18mo. It is the first of the series, bringing the 
history down to 1625, and seven more volumes 
are to follow it. 


...The Scribners republish a valuable En- 
glish series, ‘‘ Epochs of Ancient History,” to 
which the latest addition is The Ageof the An- 
tonines, by W, W. Capes, M.A. The Roman 
Empire during the second century is the broad 
subject discussed in this little book, and dis- 
cussed, though briefly, with learning and intel- 
ligence. The noble figure of Marcus Aure- 
lius, one of the most interesting in the world’s 
ethical history, receives full attention. 


....We have before us an English book en- 
titled The Teacher, It consists of hints on 
school management. It contains practical 
suggestions for teachers and school-boards in 
any country, and at the same time is of interest 
to Americans, as giving a glimpse of school 
affairs in England. It is written by J. R. Blakis- 
ton, M. A., one of Her Majesty’s inspectors of 
schools, and published by Macmillan & Co. 


.... Out of His Reckoning isa rattling short 
novel, by Florence Marryat. Two pretty girls 
are in it, an old lover and a young lover, and a 
long-lost father. The scene is laid in England 
and the old lover marries the pretty girl. The 
story is without any subtility or delicacy of 
treatment. It is a true slap-dash raflway novel; 
but not uninteresting of its kind. (Loring.) 


..-Mr. W. A. Ogden, whose Sunday-school 
hymn-book, ‘‘ The Crown of Life,” met with a 
welcome three years ago, has just edited an- 
other very good selection under the title of 


ney, of Toledo, Ohio. 


hymns and appropriate melodies. 








| new critical point of view respecting his place 





the Lambeth Conference, in 1878. 


Joy Bells, which is published by W. W. Whit- 
Sunday-school superin- 
tendents and teachers will find it full of stirring 


..From E. P. Dutton & Co. we have a vol- 
ume of Sermons by William Bacon Stevens, 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Pennsylvania. The discourses are plain, prac- 
tical, and evangelical, devotional in spirit and 
able in reasoning. Among them is the sermon 
preached in St. Paul's, London, at the close of 
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The Story of its Original 
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Flexible cloth, 12mo. 60 cents. 


It is a complete discussion of the origin of the Les- 
son System, its anticipatory beginnings, partial ap- 
proaches and preparations, stages of progress, etc. 

Incidentally Mr. Gilbert discusses, in a condensed 
and admirable manner, Sunday-school Conventions, 
Institutes, the Chautauqua idea, Sunday-school re- 
forms, ete., etc. It is one of the most comprehensive 
and satisfactory of our recent Sunday-school issues. 
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Rare Engravings and Etchings. 


Frederick Keppel, of London and 248 Broad- 
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CHAUTAUQUA 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
LANGUAGES 


Will begin at Chautauqua, Chau- 
tanqua Lake, N.Y., Thursday, July 17, 
and close on Thursday, August 28, 1879. 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, will be taught 
by the “Natural Method.” 

Competent instructors are announced, among 
whom are Prof. T. T. Timayents, formerly of the 














“Sauveur School,” in Greek. Prof. J. H. Wormay, in 


aoe Prof. A. Latawns, in Frenca, etc., etc., ete. 


or particulars concerning Tuitéem, Board, Teachers, 
__ Addi: Dr, J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


The Chautauqua Secular Teachers’ Retreat. 
A“ Retreat" in the interest of Secular Teachers will be held from 
July 17 to August 2, with Conversasioni conducted by Prof. Pures, 
of Minnesota, Dr. Jos. ALDgN, of New York, Prof. Bear, of Penon- 

sylvania, and Prof. J.W. Dicxinsom, Sec'y Boston Board of Ed- 
ucation, and other eminent educators. (For particulars, see 
special programme.) 


The Chautauqua Lectures. 

Aug. 2-21, 1879, During the Session of the Chautauqua 
School, Lectures will be delivered on Philosophical, 
Philological, Historical, Scientific, and Theological 
Subjects, by the Professors of the School, and also 
by eminen: lecturers present at the annual 
“Chautauqua Assembly.” Among the lect- 
urers announced are Joszru Cook, of Bos. 
ton; Dr. Hope, of Princeton; and Bisuor 

Simpson, of Philadelphia. We shall 

combine study with recreation. Our 


place of ry on Chautauqua 
Lake t be surpassed for 
healthfulness and for beauty of 
scenery. For Special 

@ address Dx. Vincent, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 
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as we stated last week, Mr. Macrae moved ones will cast his children into hell-fire, | in approving candidates, and that the aid 
as Stan 


Aeligions Jutelligence. 


IMPORTANT DOINGS OF THE U. P. 
SYNOD OF SCOTLAND. 


We mentioned last week in these columns 
the.adoption by the Synod of what is known 
as the ‘‘ Declaratory Statement,” designed 
to’express the sense in which the United 
Presbyterian Church receives the Westmin- 
ster Standards. The ‘‘ Declaratory State- 
ment” ig now the *‘Declaratory Act,” and 
by order of the Synod is to be inserted ina 
book containing the Standards, the Basis of 
Union, and the Summary of Principles. The 
following is the Act as revised and adopted: 


“‘Whereas the formula in which the 
Subordinate Standards of this Church ere 
accepted requires assent to them as an exhi- 
bition of the sense in which the Scri, 
are understood: Whereas these Standards, 
being of human composition, are necessarily 
imperfect, and the Church already has 
allowed exception to be taken to their teach- 
ing, or supposed teaching, on one important 
subject: And whereas there are other sub- 
jects in regard to which it has been found 
desirable to set forth more fully and clearly 
the view which the Synod takes of the 
teaching of Holy Scripture: Therefore the 
Synod hereby declares as follows: 

‘1. That in regard to the doctrine of re- 
demption as taught in the Standards, and in 
consistency therewith, the love of God to 
all mankind, his gift of his Son to be the 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world 
and the free offer of salvation to men, with- 
out distinction, on the ground of Christ’s 
a sacrifice, are matters which have 

en and continue to be regarded by this 
Church as vital in the system of Gospel 

truth and to which due prominence ought 
ever to be given. 

"2. That the doctrine of the divine de- 
crees, including the doctrine of election to 
eternal life, is held in connection and har- 
mony with the truth that God is not willin 
that any should perish, but that all shoul 
come to repentance, and that he has pro- 
vided a salvation sufficient for all, adapted 
to all, and offered to all in the Gospel; and 
also the seen of every man for his 
dealing with the free and unrestricted offer 
of eternal life. 

**8. That the doctrine of man’s total de- 
pravity, and of his loss of ‘all ability of 
will to any spiritual good accompanying 
salvation,’ is not held as implying such a 
condition of man's nature as would affect 
his responsibility under the law of God and 
the Gospel of Christ, or that he does not 
experience the strivings and restraining in- 
fluences of the Spirit of God, or that he can- 
not perform actions in any sense good, 
although actions which do not spring from 
a renewed heart are not spiritually good or 
holy—such as accompany salvation. 

4, That, while none are saved except 
through the mediation of Christ and by the 
grace of his Holy Spirit, who worketh 
when, and where, and how it pleaseth him; 
while the duty of sending the Gospel to the 
heathen, who are sunk in ignorance, sin, 
and misery, is clear and imperative; and 
while the outward and ordinary means of 
salvation for those capable of being called 
by.the Word are the ordinances of the Gos- 
pel, in acgepting the Standards, it is not 

uired to held wy f who die in 
infancy are lost, or that may not ex- 
tend his grace to any who are without the 
pale of ordinary means, as it may seem 
good in his sight. 

‘**5, That in regard to the doctrine of the 
civil magistrate, and his authority and duty 
in the ge of religion, as taught in the 
Standards, this Church holds that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is the only King and Head of 
the Church, and ‘Head over all things to 
the Church, which is his body’; disap- 

roves of al] compulsory or persecuting and 

tolerant principles in religion; and de- 
clares, as: hitherto, that she does not require 
approval of anything in her Standards that 
teaches or may be supposed to teach such 
principles. 

“6. That Christ has laid it asa perma- 
nent and universal obligation upon his 
Church at once to maintain her own ordin- 
ances and to ‘preach the Gospel to every 
creature’; and has ordained that his people 
— by their free-will offerings for the 

Ifillment of this obligation. 

“7. That, in accordance with the prac- 
tice hitherto observed in this Church, lib- 
erty of opinion is allowed on such points in 
the Standards, not ——s into the sub- 
stance of the faith, as the interpretation of 
the ‘six days’ in the Mosaic account of the 
Creation, the Church guarding against the 
abuse of this liberty to the bie of its 
unity and peace.” 


In place of the Rubric formerly suggested, 
the second question of the formula is 
henceforth to be read as follows: “Do you 
acknowledge the Westminster Confession 
of Faith and the Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chisms as an exhibition of the sense in 
which you understand the Holy Scriptures; 
this acknowledgment being made in view of 
the explanations contained in the Declar- 
atory Act of Synod thereanent?” 

After the seven articles had been adopted, 


an additional article, as follows: 


“8, That, in to the ultimate penalty 
of sin, the Church does not bind herself to 
the Westmin.ter interpretauon of . what the 
Scriptures say on this subject.” 

In support of his motion, Mr. Macrae’said it 
seemed to’him that there was no dogma in 
the whole Confession which demanded rec- 
tification more than this one of everlasting 
torment, and none in regard to which liberty 
of opinion was more imperatively required, 
for the honor of God and the credit of the 
Church itself. What his motion proposed 
was, not the formation of anew dogma of 
eternal punishment, but simply liberty to 
differ from the view taken by the West- 
minster divines. That dogma was that God 
predestined some to everlasting life and 
others to everlasting death—everlasting 
death meaning that he cast their souls into 
hell-fire, to suffer most grievous and ever- 
lasting torments in soul and body forever 
and ever. Wasthat the rea] view of this 
Church? Did the Synod believe that the 
just and merciful God and Heavenly Father 
was torturing and going to torture his 
children like that? He considered that it 
would be derogatory to the character of God 
to suppose that the Almighty would be 
guilty of such a monstrous injustice as to 
punish 50 or 100 years of a sinful life with 
ten thousand million years of excruciating 
agony, and that without bringing the agony 
any nearer to an end. 
Dr. Calderwood opposed Mr. Macrea’s 
motion; and Dr. Ker said it endangered the 
Church’s creed and the Church’s preaching. 
The motion fell to the ground, the second- 
ing being withdrawn. Then, after some 
discussion, 8 committee was appointed to 
confer with Mr. Macrae respecting the views 
advanced by him in regard to eternal pun- 
ishment. The committee reported Thurs- 
day, May 8th, saying they had a full and 
frank conference with Mr. Macrae. They 
found that he still adhered to the views 
expressed on Tuesday. Those views the 
committee regarded as irreconcilable with 
the teaching of Scripture as exhibited in the 
Standards and with any reasonable amount 
of liberty that can be allowed a minister in 
relation to the Standards. The committee, 
therefore, ‘‘feel themselves shut up to 
recommend the Synod to suspend Mr. 
Macrae from the exercise of his ministry, 
and to appoint a commission to deal with 
him, with powers to issue the case as they 
shall see cause, and report to the next meet- 
ing of Synod.” The committee were unan- 
imous in making the report. Mr. Macrae 
criticised the report as too brief, and called 
for the reading of the questions and 
answers, in order that the Synod might 
judge fairly. His request was complied 
with. The following were among the ques- 
tions and answers: 
‘*Q.—Do the lost in Hell exist forever? 
A.—No; if in the state described in the 
Westminster Confession. 
‘*Q.—Will they exist forever in any 
state? A.—We do not know. The Bible 
speaks explicitly of everlasting life for the 
; nowhere of everlasting punishment 
or the bad.” 
The following statement of Mr. Macrae 
was also read: 
‘In regard to the eternity of sin, I be- 
lieve in the scriptural doctrine that the 
wages of sin is death. But I do not believe 
that death means what the Westminster 
Standards says it means—existence in un- 
speakable torment, both of body and soul, in 
ell forever. I do not reject and never 
have rejected any of the ideas of the con- 
fessional dogma, taken separately. They 
are almost all scriptural. I do not reject 
the idea of fire by itself. Fire is set 
forth in Scripture as purifying, and also as 
a destroying agency. God himself is 
spoken of as a consuming fire; by which I 
understand that by his very nature, if we 
may so speak, he is and ever must be op- 
posed to sin; that sin can never in. his uni- 
verse have rest; that his everlasting law 
will meet it as a consuming fire wherever it 
appears. But I reject the idea of a fiery 
torment of soul, and also of body, unspeak- 
able and everlasting, which is the dogma of 
the Confession. I do not reject the sep- 
arate idea of suffering as a consequence of 
sin; suffering proportionate in severity to 
the trans ion. Ido not’ reject even the 
idea of fearful suffering; such as, from one 
point of view, might described as tor, 
ment. We see it even in the world around 
us, A righteous ruler may inflict torment 


of the fi A and loving father may, 
in the se ciec of his discipline, have to 
inflict a severe punishment on his..child. 
God may.and I believe will do the same, 
wherever it is deserved or necessary. But 





dards teach that he will, and 
keep them alive there in unspeakable tor- 
ments of soul and body forever, I do not 
believe, but résent as an a God's 
eternal justice, as well as his shorty pity 
and love. I donot reject the idea of end- 
less duration even as regards the punish- 
ment of the wicked; but that the punish- 
ment of one of our fellow-creatures, even 
the worst of them, will, if everlasting, con- 
sist of everlasting torment, both of soul and 
body, without intermission, and in intensity 
unspeakable, as the Standards teach, I do 
not believe and could not believe, without 
oe om in the goodness and mercy of 


A long discussion followed, which was 
continued Friday. Mr. Macrae said the 
doctrine of the Standards was not the doc- 
trine of the Church; and if he was con- 
demned, so ought Dr. Calderwood and 
others be condemned. He said, further: 
‘‘The thought of being cut off from the 
Church in which he had been born and 
brought up, the Church which he had 
sought to serve, the Church which he should 
have troubled less had he loved it less, was 
intensely painful. But he was sustained by 
the conviction that he had been contending 
for the truth; and, if he fell, he would fall 
in an attempt to deliver the Church from 
what he believed to be a dark and dreadful 
superstition.” 


Dr. Marshall, of the committee, said that 
he (Dr. M.) did not hold that the word ‘‘ fire ” 
in the Confession meant literal fire, any 
more than that the expression from which 
the Confession took the word meant literal 
fire. Dr. Andrew Thomson said his soul 
had often risen in rebellion against the doc- 
trine, which seems to be taught by Scripture; 
but he was compelled to bow before the 
awful truth. He agreed with the recom- 
mendations of the committee, except as to 
giving power to the commission to issue 
the case. 

The Synod decided unanimously to ap- 
point acommission, with presbyterial powers 
to proceed in the case as they see cause, the 
right of appeal to be reserved for both ac- 
cused and members of the commission to an 
tn hune effectum Synod; or, failing that, to 
the regular. meeting of Synod. The 
committee appointed to try Mr. Macrae 
consists of 21 ministers and 10 elders. 
Dr. Cairns is the convener. The Synod 
elected Dr. Cairns as successor to the late 
Principal Harper in the Theological Hall. 
It made a declaration in favor of the com- 
plete disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Kirk, and refused to entertain seri- 
ously the question of union until this shall 
be accomplished. 





Tue Presbyterian Assembly, at Saratoga, on 
Monday, May 19th, exchanged fraternal tele- 
grams with the Southern Assembly, at Louis- 
ville The report of the standing committee 
on the Board of Publication was presented. 
The committee were gratified to find that the 
work of the Board had been carried on success- 
fully, notwithstanding the hard times ; that its 
receipts amounted to $198,063; that a larger 
number of pages (9,360,913) had been printed 
than in the previous year; that the mission- 
aries of the Board had visited and prayed with 
84,150 families ; and that nearly 18,000 children 
had been brought into Sunday-school. Dr. 
Craven reported from the committee on church 
courts in mission-fields a plan for organizing 
them. The plan permits foreign presbyteries to 
send commissioners to the Assembly ; but pro- 
hibits them from sending overtures which af- 
fect the Church in this country, or appealing to 
the Assembly except in cases involving the per- 
sonal character or ministerial standing of mis- 
sionaries. The plau also encourages the forma- 
tion of Union presbyteries in countries where 
other Presbyterian churches are represented, 
the principle of distributive representation to 
be recognized by the Assembly. The foreign 
eourts may take such order respecting the 
Standards as they see fit, only guarding against 
adopting anything contrary to the Standards 
of the Church. In the evening a temperance 
meeting was held. On Tuesday the standing 
committee on home missions reported. They 
speak gratefully of the magnitude of the work 
and the successes of the year. The receipts 
were $337,458. The 1,200 missionaries organ- 
ized 186 churches and brought into them 10,872 
members, and built 91 new churches, at a cost 
of $289,250. As tothe work among the freed- 
men, it should be turned over immediately to 
the Home Mission Board, according to the 
Assembly’s action in 1874. Under the susten- 
tation scheme 137 pastors were on the list, 
and the balance of last year was decreased by 
$10,000. The Woman’s Home Missionary Com- 


candidates for the ministry, recommend 
ing that presbyteries exercise increased care- 








given by the Board of Education be given here- 
after in the form of scholarships. The evening 
was devoted to addresses on home missions, 
On Wednesday a report was made on the sub- 
ject of trust funds of all the boards. The 
eommittee reported the tota) present value of 
these funds at $941,160, and that they are all in 
a satisfactory condition, except some mort- 
gages of the Board of Church Erection. The 
committee on foreign missions reported that 
the receipts of the Board were $427,631 and 
that there is a total deficiency of $62,582. The 
committee regretted to find that, notwithstand- 
ing the expenditures had been reduced $25,000, 
thus narrowing the operations abroad, the debt 
had been increased by over $15,000. The Board 
has 122 American and 92 native ordained min- 
isters, 115 native licentiates, with 197 lay 
agents. The Board expects to receive from 
the legacy of Mrs. Lapsley a large sum. The 
report recommended that the churches be 
urged to increase their contributions. The 
committee on reduced representation reported, 
recommending that 48, instead of 24 minis- 
ters be the basis of representation. Foreign 
missions was the subject of the addresses in 
the evening. On Thursday resolutions were 
adopted requesting Prof. Francis L. Patton to 
decline the call to the London Presbyterian 
College. The committee on the Freedmen re- 
ported, commending the liberality of the Negro 
churches, which contributed one-fourth of the 
receipts. In the 39 schools there are 80 teach- 
ers and 4,184 churches. The committee strong- 
ly oppose the transfer of this work to the 
Board of Home Missions. In the evening cor- 
responding delegates from various bodies were 
received. On Friday the report of the Board 
of Church Erection was read, showing the 
gross receipts to have been $87,450.63 ; number 
of churches erected during the year by the aid 
of the Board, 175, in 38 states and territories 
and under care of 86 presbyteries. The over- 
ture on reduced representation was lost by a 
vote of 208 to 241. In the evening the work 
among the Freedmen was considered. On 
Saturday, the proposed transfer of the work 
among the Freedmen to the Board of Home 
Missions was discussed. It was lost by a vote 
of 109 to 314. 


...-The story about Dr. Dollinger’s recanta- 
tion appears to have no other foundation than 
a message sent to the old Canon by Leo XIII, 
telling him he had better return now, as there 
was anew Pope. Dr. Déllinger’s reply was: 
“Yes, anew Fope; but the same old Papacy.” 
He has also written a letter to Dr. Nevin, at 
Munich, May 4th, as follows: - 


“T have neither written nor done anything 
which could have given occasion for such a 
rumor. The circumstances which are men- 
tiened in some papers are gratuitous inventions, 
Only three weeks ago I published a lecture in 
the Allgemeine Zeitung of the 6th, 7th, and 8th of 
April, in which I state in so many words that 
nobody possessing a scientific culture of mind 
can ever accept the decrees of the Vatican 
Council. Having ren the last nine years de- 
voted my time principally to the renewed study 
of all the questions connected with the history 
of the Popes and the Councils, and, I may say, 
gone again over the whole ground of ecclesi- 
astical history, the result is that the proofs of 
the falsehood of the Vatican decrees amount to 
demonstration. When Iam told that I must 
swear to the truth of these doctrines, my feel- 
ing is just as if I were asked to swear that two 
and two make five, and not four.” 


--.-The Orthodox party in the Reformed 
Church of France is both surprised and indig 
nant at the action of the Government in nom- 
inating two professors, MM. Vigue and Bonet- 
Maury, for the Paris Faculty of Theology, with- 
out consulting the consistories. One of the 
nominees is a leader of the Rationalist party. 
Recently a deputation of presidents of con- 
sistories, with a representative of the perma- 
nent commission of the Synod, waited upon 
President Grévy, and presented a protest. 
President Grévy said: 

‘¢ You are wrong to be alarmed about the in- 
tentions of the Government. What feeling of 
hostility can it possibly entertain against Pro- 
testantism ? I consider the Protestant Church 
as the mother of Democracy in modern times. 
If the Government thought of infringing the 
independence and dignity of any_ church, 
which it certainly does not, the Reformed 
Church would be the last whose liberty it 
would seek to restrain.” 


He said, further, in answer to a question, that 
the Synod would be convoked whenever all the 
groups of the French Protestants called fey 
one. . 

....The 28d Convention of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of this country and the 
British Provinces has been held at Baltimore, 
with Mr. D. L. Moody as president. Several 
delegates from abroad were present. There are 
now about 900 associations, with 100,000 mem- 
bers, and 56 buildings, on which $200,000 has 
been paid. Good reports were presented from 
the various departments of association work— 
the collegiate, the railroad, the colored, the 
German, the Scandinavian, etc. 


....The Cumberland Presbyterian Assalll, 
in session at Memphis, Tenn., with the ea 
8. Grider as moderator, has adjourned, to 





at Evansville, Ind., next year. 
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School and College. 


THERE are at present from thirty to forty 
American students at the University of Berlin. 
Many of them are regularly matriculated and 
are studying for the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy, while others merely attend special lec- 
tures, with the consent of the professér. Pro- 
fessor H. H. Boyesen states in his article on 
this university, in the current Scribner's, that 
one celebrated member of the faculty arsured 
him that the most of them are earnest anc 
energetic men, with whom it is a great pleasure 
towork. “If they come here,” Professor Boy- 
escn says, “for the purpose of devoting them- 
selves to science, their previous training (pro- 
vided they are graduates) is found to be quite 
sufficient, and there are among them many ex- 
cellent mathematical heads. In philosophy 
they are at a disadvantage, because they have 
passed through no preliminary course of train- 
ing approaching in completeness and thorough- 
ness that of the German gymnasium. More- 
over, in the so-called Seminarien (private exer- 
cises in the professor’s house or elsewhere) 
Latin is frequently spoken, and in the classical 
ones exclusively. Of course, the American 
student who has reached even this degree of 
proficiency is a phenomenon, and he who de- 
spairs of ever reaching it is apt to quit the 
Seminar with a discouraged air, and vow that 
he will never again look into a Latin book.”’ 
It is the opinion of Professor Curtius, who has 
had from fifty to sixty American students 
under his instruction, that the majority of our 
graduates rank with German J rimaners, or 
members of the highest class in a gymnasium, 
They are apt, he thinks, to deal with learned 
themes ina declamatory and rhetorical fashion, 
hiding the insufficiency of their knowledge 
under a sounding phraseology. 

....The semi-centennial anniversary of Ab- 
bot Academy, at Andover, Mass., will take 
place June 11th—12th, when it is expected thata 
host of old pupils and teachers will be present 
to honor the occasion. The Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs will give the semi-centennial address, 
and the Rev. Dr. L. Clark Seelye a congratula- 
tory address on behalf of the girls’ schools of 
the country. 

..»»The lectures so far arranged for before 
the Yale Theological School next year are Dr. 
John Hall, on ‘‘ Ministerial Piety”; Dr. Howard 
Crosby, on “ Preaching’’; and Professor Asa 
Gray, on ‘“‘The Antagonism of Science and 
Theology.” 

----It is said that Mrs. Louis Agassiz and 
Miss Alice M. Longfellow are among the ladies 
who have been most actively interested in the 
movement to obtain the admission of women 
to Harvard College. 


...»Massachusetts spends upon her public 
schools from the state and municipal treasuries, 
mostly the latter, over $5,000,000 a year ; main- 
tains 5,730 schools; employs 8,500 teachers; 
and enrolls 310,000 pupils. 
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SCALD HEAD. 


Humors of the Skin, Scalp, and Blood, 


Salt Rheum or Eczema, Ring Worm, Totter, Psoriasis, Pemphigus, Impetigo, 
Leprosy, Prurigo, Milk Crust, Barber's Itch, Jackson’s Itch, 
Scald Head, Dandruff, Ulcers, and Old Sores. 


The Curioura System of purifying the blood and circulating fluids of Scrofulous, Cancer- 
ous, and Canker Humors, and of treating all diseases of the Skin and Scalp, with Loss ‘of Hair, 
consists in the internal use of the CuricuRA RESOLVENT and the ezternal application, where the 
disease has reached the surface, of CuTICURA, assisted by the CuTicuRA Soap. 

These three great remedies are the result of eight years of patient study and experiment with 
new and original medicinal agents by Messrs Weeks & Potter, Chemists and Druggists, Boston, 
Mass., and are confidently believed to possess greater healing and restorative properties than ever 
before combined in medicine. They have created a profound sensation. Nothing like them has 
ever before been offered the afflicted, either through physicians or in hospital practice. They are, 
= i. well nigh infallible, and have succeeded where the highest medical talent has utterly 


SKIN DISEASE. 


A Remarkable Letter from J. A. Tucker, 
Esq., Manufacturer of the Bay 
State Superphosphate. 
Bie bho 8 & PorrEn—Gentlemen: :—I Ve I 


rt 
the last twent; youre ‘all of three thousand dellare 
penenes relief. 





prep paration that he had upon _ no me that It 
verfectly harmless, and fora certain considera- 
th on © would cure me within thirty days from = 
time he commenced, In case he failed to do so, I w: 
to pay him nothing. I consented, and he applied it 
nearly every day for five weeks, when the disease en- 
tirely disappeared. I very cheerfully id him the 
amount agreed upon, and then aaked him what this 
pao A was, and | e replied that it was no o other than 

UTIC' 

Since that time I have rs no woutle from this dis- 
ease, and have not had ealth in twenty 
4a as I aere had Shere the last 4. months, 

ave 


recove' bou CURA, 
P . en it to 9 friends sufferin, with aie diseases ; and in 
every instance it has c them. I believe it to be 


the greatest discovery of the present cent ner 
J. CKER. 
13 DOANE St., Boston, Dec. 20th, 1978, 


LEPROSY. 


A Modern Miracle. Astonishing Results 
from the Use of CUTICURA. 


Messrs. WEEKS & PoTTER—Gentlemen: We have a 
case of a y in our poorhouse, which is being —_ 
by your CUTICURA remedies, e county had e 

our doctors and had sent to y New York 


mi using the Curicura, and 

immediately began gettt: better. 

He had pe confined to his bed for two and He yt my 

ears. not had hie clothes on gurtens thts ti 

ast Lone he dressed for the first tim 

When he walked fave would at Teast one quart of 
scales come off of 

This happened Boomer day. 

We think it is a wonderful cure. 

We do not say he is cured ; but 2. Lt be 1) fair way to 


be cured, to say the least. 
DUNNING. “BROTH THERS, 


gists and Booksellers, 
ALLEGAN, Micu., Feb. 11th, Poh 


NoTe.—Messrs. Dunning Brothers are thoroughly 
reliable 


me receipt, of this letter. We firmly believe the 





CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


More Cures of Skin and Scalp Affections by 
the Cuticura Remedies. 


Fred. Rohrer, Esq., Cashier Stock Growers’ National 
Bank, paohier Colorado, writes: ‘I am so well pleased 
with its effects on my baby that I cannot afford to be 
without it in my house. A is a wonderful cure and is 
bound to become very popul laras soon as ite virtues 
are known to the masses. 


grempendet it to several, and Dr, Plant bas ordered it 
for them 


M. Chick, Esq., 41 Franklin St., Boston, says: 
“My tus da hter, eighteen — Fe old, has what 
the doctors call Eczema, We have tried most every- 
thing, and at last have used CurTicuraA, and she is al- 
most a new child, and we feel very happy.” 


A RUNNING SORE 


Cured in One Week. 


Messrs. WEEKS & rors: —Some three or four weeks 

1 ordered a box of Curicura for a bad cage of Salt 

Rheum. The back og one of my wife's hands was a 

running sore. In one week from the day it arrived 
her hand was well, and has remeined 80 ty acer: 


MILFORD, ME.. June 10th, 1878, 


Pan gavel don’t you think these cures remark- 
able 








ECZEMA RODENT. 


The Cuticura Remedies Succeed where a 
Consultation of Physicians Fails. 


Messrs. WEEKS & PoTreR—Gentlemen :—I have suf- 
fered over thirteen years with skin disease in my 
bands and limbs, caus ng constant trrit irritation, depriv- 
ing me of rest and atten 

I ot many remedies here and elsewhere, also use 
of sulphur baths, without permanent a 

Last Ma: 4. tsagpeared on called my dise ase Eczema 
Rodent. 
bi § 99 es berame 3. 

length, impaired si ght. 

Internal and external remedies were prescribed by 
g leeding physician for six months; was then int: 

ced to another, and a consultation of several Tend. 

tng pe me was had, when a definite plan was de- 
cided upon, but ail to no purpose. 

After following advice for four mon: without 

rmanent cure, I bought two mo} f Cunicuma 

ESOLVENT, two boxes ci of CUTICURA, an @ Soap, 
and can pay with great peoware to “the “effect ¢ the 
have had in my case—in eight days perros 

The sheuniaes ronounced my case t 
gravated one that fas ever come under rr PRR 
ence and practice. 


I recommend and highly endorse the CuTicura 
REMEDIES. Yours truly 
F. H. DRAKE. 


CLIFFORD ST. AND WOODWARD AVE., 
Detroit, Micu., Jan. 24th, 1879. 


SALT RHEUM. 


Helpless for eight years.—Unable to walk, 
got about on hands and knecs. 
A Wonderful Cure. 
Messrs. WEEKS 


. I had it onm 
ead, face, neck, was not able 4 
walk, only on My hands and knees, for one year. I 
have not le to help myself for years. 
tried hundreds of remodice. ot one the least ef- 
fect. The doctors sai that was So 
parents tried everything t at com 


came along. I saw your 
advertisement, and CUTICURA 
e first box rR. CUTICURA prougns ¢ 
humor to the surface of my skin. It would 
t came out, until now I am entirely well. “Nias can 
say is: I ou most henge ‘or my cure. Any 
persons who think this letter a fraud, let them write 
or come and see me, and find out for pomasives. 


Yours WILL McDON . 
1518 Bovrexereny 8r., —_ 
Cuicaco, ILL., March 4th, 1879. 


HUMOR OF THE SCALP, 


that was destroying the Hair, cured with one 
box of CUTICURA, 


Messrs. WEEKS & PoTTER—Gentlemen:—I want to 
— oo beg Rea ay ne has done forme. About ten 
ago my = eee f f out, caused by Humor 
of “the alp. VK tried various ies, too numerous 
to mention, without relief, until I began using CuTi- 
CURA, one box of which has’ entirely cured me and new 
hair is beginnin; grow. 
Mrs. O. J. ROOT. 








W. Lak A 
Omcaao, I1t., Nov. Beh, 1878. 
We know the above to be true. 


MARY E. TOWNSEND, 412 W. JACKSON 
Mus. C. A. GRAY, 841 Fuuron 8, sas 


SCALD HEAD 


fer Nine Years cured, when all other 
Remedies fatled, 


Messrs. Weeks & Porrer—Gentlemen:—Since Jul 
last I have been using your Curicura for Scald Head: 
and it has cured me, when all medicines that I have 
taken J omy nine years ‘did me no good. Lam now using 
it as a hair dressing ; but my head is well. It keeps the 
hair in pant fh — condition 


Xoure § ruly, H. A. RAYMOND. 
Auditor Fur Wayne, Jack and Saginaw k.R. 
JAcunon, } MICH., Des. 20th, 1878." 





—There is no end to the atari that might 
wai sven in favor of these great remedies. 





Method of Using the Cuticura Remedies. 
Skin and Scalp Diseases and Ulcers and Sores should be treated externally with Coricura, 


assisted by the CutTicuRA Soap, and REsoLvENT taken internall 


until cured and for some time 


y 
afterward. Where the Humors are confined tothe Blood and do not show themselves on the 
surface, the REsoLVENT alone will speedily drive them from the system. The Cuticuna Rem- 
EDIES infallibly cure the most loathsome cases of Scrofulous -_ kin and Scalp Humors, as is 
attested by hundreds of unsolicited testimonials in our possessio! 
Certificates from Dr. Hayes and Prof. Merrick, attesting the partly of these remedies, accom- 


pany every package sold. 


CuTicuRA, CUTICURA RESOLVENT, and CuTicura Soar are for sale by all druggists and 


dealers. Price of CuTicura, 50 cents per bo: 
pe ne oe, of small box, $i; 


Soap, 25 cents ; six cakes, $1.25. (By mail, 


x; 

six boxes for $3. 

(Cannot be sent by mail. ) Three $1 br yore tae of each, or six of 
cents ; three cakes, 75 cents. . 


large box erg moe two and one-half times 


Price of RESOLVENT, $1 a bottle; six bottles 
, for $5. Price of 


Prepared by WEEKS & POTTER, Chemists and Drugzgists, 
360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U. 8s A. 





21 Frent Street; Toronto, Canada: 


6 Buow Hill; Holborn Vieduét, London. 
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PHILIP HIGHFIELD’S 


ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS 


AND 
JEFFERIE’S 


POPULAR LAWN TENNIS. 








COMPLETE SETS Us ot ..TS FOR 
15, 


$25, 350. 

The “M ern titwiee tS Lawn Te ante Cg Be. 
The “Modern arebery, "cloth a 25e. 

In concluding an article on bow shoo ng and bow 


target arrows can h a those 
weapons made byt Philip Wake d, of London. 
Wasninoron, D. C., Jan. 8th, 1878 
No. 2142 penmaytvente A Av. 
GENTLEMEN :—I have bought, since taking to arch- 
ery, some 50 bows, at a cost of from $2.50 
and I have no hesitation in saying t 
more satisfaction out of a 6-ft. 65-®. Hi Soh —— 
wood, obtained from yourselves near a year 
from any bow I have ever pulled. My son (an nathietic 
youth) has shot with it ten thousand times (at a mod- 
erate estimate), yellow stick seems to 
grow the tougher the more it is used. 
Very respectfully, JOHN T. PICKETT. 
“The Highfield Lemon-wood Bows are the best for 
= neral use.”—See article on “Archery,” New York 
jerald, May 12th, 1879. We have just published a 106- 
e catalogue, containing 700 Secours of sport- 
ing goods, etc., etc. Price, by mail 


PECK & SNYDER, 


MAWUPACTURERS AND jeporr 
‘0. 124 yaa ST., NEW YORK. 
Post- pe... ‘Box No. 27% 


CURE BY ABSORPTION. 


We do not care to ask readers to act contrary to 
their judgment as to what is good for them ; but, when 
you think you have suffictently taxed your stomach by 
pouring into it nauseous drugs, turn your attention to 
that GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY, 


“SAPANULE.” 


Get a bottle and test ite marvelous power. 
reaches every part of the organism, cleansing away — 
obstructions, drawing inflamed and impoverished 
blood from weak and diseased parta to the surface, 
and, by absorption, returning the life-current purt- 
fied, to sustain and strengthen. Inflammation cannot 
live where SAPANULE is applied. It is a certain and 
prompt cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lum- 
bago or Backache, and Headache. No prepara- 
tion ever offered to the public isso prompt and sure 
> age ree and healing all accidents to the atte, organ- 


omnis, Benes, or old, 
Chiitiatne, Cold So | Pig Piles of i Kinds. omy | 


by gent da, Bleedin, gand all accidents, 

, Body, s leet SAPANULE at once relieves 
yr ak Tr 7 i ; and, if not satisfied, call for your 
money and ge 


Pint and Quart Bottles, 50 cents and $1. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
SAMUEL GERRY & COMPANY, 
PROPRIETORS, 

237 Broadway, New York. 





Ladies Purchasing 
CORSETS 
should examine 
a — ee 











ce For Health, Comfort, 
and Elegance of Ferm it has 
¥ Toy J really the 4 


y all leading 
jp Be by 


FOY & HARMON, 
New Haves, Conn. 
andl 


‘FILES FOR THE II INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so ‘many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for TaE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘Tae INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will Le 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50); or will be sent 
free, a8 & PREMIUM, to any person who will 

y $6.00 in advance for a two years’ sub- 
scription, A cutof the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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NOTICES. that itis as a prophet only. He aroused | as above proposed would, in -regpect to | love of his. purails and with the high re. 


6%” All communicatious for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscelisoeous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 2787. 

€@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
parument to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
TE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guazanty of good faith. 

{2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

3” Manuscripts sent to THE LNDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless acoompanied by « stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 


NEW YORK, May 29th, 1879. 
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WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


Mr. Garrison, who died most sweetly 
and peacefully in the love of God last Sat- 
usday night, was the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness. If Mr. Garrison, unlike 
him who cried ‘‘ Repent, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand,” escaped death at the 
hands of those who were maddened by his 
proclamgtion, he did not escape imprison- 
ment and imminent personal danger. The 
man who sufferedin a Baltimore jail, and 
who was dragged by a mob through the 
streets of Boston, who was more cursed 
than any citizen of America, lived to see 
the kingdom come which he proclaimed, 
and to be venerated almost as a saint, and 
in his death is crowned by the reverence of 
the people. 

We call him a‘“‘voice of one crying.” 
That is precisely what he was. He organ- 
ized no sect nor party. He attempted no 
reform through the agency of the Church or 
of the state. He did nothing but cry. He 
saw slavery as a terrible and accursed evil, 
and he said so, and he kept saying so, and 
no opposition of the most hofiored men 
could silence him. If they defended slav- 
ery,or in any way apologized for it, then 
he denounced them too; for his business 
was to denounce. If the Church was made 
a bulwark of slavery, then the Church be- 
came to him an abomination. If any por- 
tion of the Bible was appealed to with 
apparent force in defense of the return 
of the fugitive slave, then down with 
the binding authority of the Bible; for 
better were it, he held, to lose the Bible, 
for which in most of its parts he had a pro- 
found reverence, than to be false to the 
suffering slave. If the Constitution of the 
United States recognized and upheld dlav- 
ery, then it was acovenant with Death and 
an agreement with Hell. His business was 
to cry, to cry in the wilderness “‘ Repent,” 
without cessation and without mercy. He 
must cry so long and so loud that the people 

hear. And he did it. And they heard. 
that we bless his memory. 

Now we honor the prophet. Yet, even in 


others or shamed them into the service; 
but it was not in a way of his devising, but 
through the labors of other good men, in 
Church and state, that slavery was abolished. 
Tohim, however, belongs the honor, more 
than to any other man, of directing the 
righteous indignation of our people. 
And very greatly is it to his credit 
that, when at last an anti-slavery po- 
litical party secured control of the Govern- 
ment, and that Government abolished slav- 
ery, Mr. Garrison accepted the method that 
was not his, retained no bitterness of early 
struggles, but lived and then died an earn- 
est patriot and Christian. His end was very 
sweet. His five living children were gath- 
ered about his bedside and sang the hymns 
that he loved—‘‘ Thus far the Lord has led 
me on”; ‘‘Awake, my soul, stretch every 
nerve”; ‘‘ Rise, my soul, and stretch thy 
wings”; ‘‘All hail the power of Jesus's 
name”; ‘‘From all that dwell below the 
skics.” He was too weak himself to sing; 
but moved his hands in time with the sing- 
ing, then became unconscious, and a few 
hours later died, in the assurance of eternal 
life. How many for whose deliverance he 
suffered unto bonds welcomed him beyond 
the river the saints now know. 
It was said of St. Paul that he wrote 
more severely than he talked. It was true 
also of Mr. Garrison that he was as gentle 
and tender and mild as he was outspoken. 
He was a lovely man. Noone could meet 
him without feeling an affection for him. 
It is the sweet nature that has the strong 
will. He was a disciple of the Master who 
spoke words of fire to the Pharisees, but on 
whose bosom the disciple leaned; and there- 
fore there went out to him both admiration 
and love. Many will now address to him 
the words which he addressed to the memo- 
ry of his wife, who died three years before 
him, and which he sent to us for publica- 
tion: 
“ The grave, dear sufferer, had for thee no gloom, 
And Death no terrors when his summons came: 
Unto the dust returns the mortal frame— 
The vital spirit, under no suéh doom, 
Was never yet imprisoned in the tomb ; 
But, rising heavenward, an ethereal flame, 
Shines on unguenched, in essence sti!l the same, 
As is the LIGHT that doth all worlds illume. 
Thou art transported to a higher sphere, 
To gain companionship among the blest, 
Released from all that made life painful here, 
And so prepared to enter into rest. 
if stricken hearts bend weeping o'er thy bier, 

Still, still for them—for thee—all’s for the best !" 

‘* After this,” says John Bunyan, ‘‘ it was 
noised abroad that Mr. Valiant-for-truth 
was taken with a summons by the same 
Post as the other, and had this for 4 token 
that the summons was true: ‘That the 
pitcher was broken at the fountain.’ When 
he understood it, he called for his friends 
and told them of it. Then said he: ‘I am 
going to my Father; and, though with 
great difficulty I have got hither, yet now I 
do not repent me of all the trouble I have 
been at to arrive where Iam. My sword I 
give to him that shall succeed me in my pil- 
grimage, and my courage and skill to him 
that can get it. My marksand scars I carry 
with me, to be a witness for me that I have 
fought His battles who will now be my | 
rewarder.’ When the day that he must 
go hence was come, many accompanied him 
to the river-side; into which, as he went, he 
said: ‘Death, where is thy sting?’ And as 
he went down deeper, he said: ‘Grave, 
where is thy victory? So he passed over, 
and all the trdmpéts sounded for him on 


the other side.” 
eI 


THE VETO POWER. 


REPRESENTATIVE LAPHAM some time ago 
proposed a joint resolution for amending 
the Constitution of the United States, as 
follows: , 

‘‘Whenever any appropriation bill shall 
have the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, and shall. be to 
the President for his approval, he  with- 
hold his approval to any clause be Wallies, 
or provision or provisions, in such bill, and 
approve the remainder; and in such case he 

state his objections to the portions dis- 
approved, in the same manner as is provided 
in Article I, section 7 of the Constitution. 
And all provisions of said section as to bills 
not approved sliall apply to the item or 
items so disapproved.” 

The Constitution as it now is makes it 
necessary for the President to veto a bill as 
a whole, or approve it as a whole, no matter 
‘how multifarious may be its parts or how 





appropriation bills, enable the President to 

discriminate among their several items, and 

disapprove of any one or more of these 

items without vetoing the whole bill. Such 

items objected to would have to be carried 

by a two-thirds vote of both houses of Con- 

gress, or fail to become a law. 

One effect of such an amendment would 

be to defeat a great many jobs in the inter- 

est of private parties or particular sections 

of the country, and against the public inter- 

est, with which appropriation bills are apt 
to be loaded, provided the President faith- 
fully discharged his duty. His power to 
protect the people against selfish schemes 
for robbing the Treasury would be in- 
creased ; and this would carry along with ita 
corresponding increase of responsibility for 
the legislation of the country. 

Another and not less important effect 
would be to destroy the power of Congress 
to force the official consent of the President 
to measures which he disapproves, on the 
penalty of stopping the supplies of the 
Government. This is just what the Demo- 
crats in both houses of Congress have been 
attempting for weeks past. Their plan has 
been to compel President Hayes to accept 
their political riders, tacked on to bills 
necessary to keep the machinery of the Gov- 
ernment in action; and the President, hav- 
ing no power to discriminate between the 
items of these bills, has been under the ne- 
cessity of either vetoing or approving them 
asawhole. No such necessity could be 
forced upon any President if the Constitu- 
tion were amended as proposed by Repre- 
sentative Lapham. 

lt is a noteworthy fact that most of the 
states that have withina few years past 
remodeled their constitutions have adopted 
this theory in respect to the gubernatorial 
veto; and in every one of them it has not 
only involved no disadvantage, but has been 
found to work beneficially to the public 
interest. There is no reason why it would 
not work equally well in the General Gov- 
ernment. It is too much to hope that the 
present Congress will take any step in favor 
of the proposed amendment; and yet the 
action of this very Congress furnishes a 
most impressive illustration of its necessity. 
Never before in the whole history of the 
country was there such a deliberate and 
persistent attempt to coerce the President’s 
action in reference to the exercise of a con- 
stitutional power. He has met the attempt 
with a manly resistance, for which he de- 
serves the thanks of the entire people. The 
coolness and yet firmness of his veto messa- 
ges show genuine pluck. Democrats may 
bulldoze Negroes at the South; but they 
have had occasion to discover that they can- 
not bulldoze President Hayes. 


owe 





THE RESIGNATION OF DR. TOY. 


Dr. C. H. Toy, known to many at the 
North, though a young man, by his admir- 
able exegetical commentaries on the Old 
Testament lessons in The Sunday-school 
Times, has resigned the chair of Old Testa- 
ment Interpretation in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, in Louisville, Ky., 
and the trustees have accepted the resigna- 
tion. The ground of this action is the fact 
that Dr. Toy has gradually adopted views 
as to the nature and extent of the inspira- 
tion of the Bible which diverge from those 
prevalent in the Southern Baptist churches. 
The occasion of the alarm is probably the 
wild and reckless assault by Zhe Christian 
Intelligencer on his interpretation of the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, as referring 
primarily to the pious element in the Jewish 
nation, an assault which was hastily taken 
up by some Baptist papers, and alarmed 
the trustees, who felt that the orthodoxy of 
their teachers must be above suspicion. 
Note the way that he is spoken of by those 
who believe the step to have been inevi- 
table. Says the correspondent of The Hr- 
aminer and Chronicle : 

“Dr. Toy is believed by those most com- 


tent to judge to have very few equals in 
Srmerion as ascholarin the Shemitic lan- 


man, But the trustees deemed it - 
ble, in an institution representing our 
churches and resting on their support, to 
Téetain a proféssor, however prized and 
loved, whose teachings would be almost 
anivertally tégarded as radically in conflict 





objectionable may be some of thos 
Ths as it would be wide 


ing Taspifetion, “Dr. ‘Toy retiree with the 


t and Sriendshi 
brotherhood.” —— 
The Italics are ours, Says The Christian 
Index, Southern Baptist: 

‘* His piety is unquestioned, his Christian 

character most lovely, his talents of a high 

order, his aptness to teach remarkable, and 

his learning almost peerless. Indeed, in 

this last respect he is said, by those who 

are qualified to judge of such things, to 

have no superior in the United States, His 

views of Christia: doctrine, too, are said to 

be the same as those generally held by 

— in this country, except on the single 

point of inspiration. Nor does he, as we 

understand, deny that divine truth is re- 

vealed in the Scriptures as the Word of God; 
but he maintains that certain parts of what 
is universally recognized as the canon are 
not inspired.” 

It is unfortunate that such a man could not 
be retained in the service of the Southern 
Baptists; but any of our readers are mis- 
taken who imagine that we shall denounce 
them for dismissing him. Had they at- 
tempted to exscind him from the Church of 
Christ or to degrade him from the Christian 
ministry, they would have deserved reproof. 
But a theological seminary does not repre- 
sent the Church. It is the organ of a club 
of men, a “ kist of whustles,” that can prop- 
erly be made to play as those that own it 
prefer to finger and blow it. If it does not 
teach their views, however foolish, they do 
right in silencing it. Their action may be 
foolish, because based on ignorant theology; 
but that is their concern, because the insti- 
tution is theirs, and not the Lord’s. They 
have the same right to remove Dr. Toy that 
Vanderbilt University had to refuse longer 
to have associated with its instruction a 
geologist who believes that the human race 
has not descended from the single pair 
whose story is told in Genesis. 

But this case, which has ended so differ- 
ently from that of Professor Robertson 
Smith in the Free Church of Scotland, is 
another indication that there is coming a 
period of careful discussion in the Christian 
Church of the doctrine of inspiration. In the 
Church’s conflict with unbelief about it the 
one burning question already is, and more 
confessedly will be, that of the existence of 
God. But inits contests within itself the 
coming question is not future punishment, 
but inspiration. What is the proof that 
thirty-nine books in the Old Testament and 
twenty-seven in the New belong properly 
to the Canon? Who put them there, and 
on what authority? What was the extent 
of inspiration? What errors of fact does it 
preclude? How far does the human 
medium discolor the light which the Holy 
Spirit transmits through it? What part has 
human misconception, or poetry, or parable, 
or legend in the Bible? These questions, 
or some of them, are answered very differ- 
ently by such a confessedly Christian scholar 
as Dr. Toy from what they will be by his 
successor, Dr. Manly. We all have a deep 
interest in these questions; but still more in 
making it sure that our differences about 
them shall not interfere with mutual recog- 
nition of equal rights in- the Church of the 
Lord, which he hath purchased with his 
own blood. It is pleasant to see the cor- 
dial acknowledgment of Proféssor’s Toy’s 
Christian faith and character, and we caD- 
not believe that the Southern Baptists, con- 


faith of their fathers, would withdraw min- 
isterial or ecclesiastical fellowship and rec- 
ognition from him. Among the Northern 
Baptists somewhat greater latitude of inter- 
pretation is allowed to their theological in- 
structors, andamong them we are confident 
that those could be found who would be re- 
moved from their chairs by the application 
of the rule applied in Louisville. Perhaps 
The Christian Intelligencer, cheered by this 
brilliant success, may seck some further 
duties hearer home. 
— rr ————— 

Tur first American anti-slavery society was 
organized Jan. 6th, 1832, in a school-room of 
the African Baptist, Church, in Belknap Street, 
Boston; and the following twelve names were 
signed to ite constitution: William Lioyd Gar- 
rison, Oliver Jolinson, Robert B. Hall, Amold 
Buftum, William J. Suelling, John E. Fuller, 
Moses Thacher, Joshua Coffin, Stillman B. 
Newcomb, Benjamin C. Bacon, Isaac Knapp, 
and Henry K. Stockton. The second society 
was organized the next year, in New York, by 
Arthur Tappan, Lewis Tappan, Joshua Leavitt, 
William Goodell; Joba Rankin, Elizur Wright, 
Charles W. Denison, Issac T. Hopper, and for- 





ty others. 
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 catenimmenpenee cee 
THE STATE-RIGHTS HERESY. 


__ 


Tue debate in the Senate of the United 


States upon the Legislative, Executive, and either put forward the 
Judicial Appropriation Bilt Shows that the | state rights or accept it 


theory, Mr. John QC, Calhoun, the patron control now would 
saint of this theory, not Only believed in Statute-book of the 
Negro slavery, but also held that the Union laws enacted to sec 
is founded upon a mere Compact or league the war. The wa 
between the states, acting in their Organic | to keep Democrac 
and political capacity, and that, when any | the Government j 
one or more of them should chose to do so, | that conquered th 
such state or states would have the con- Union. The peo 
stitutional right to terminate the compact, ballot-box, as the 
and thus dissolve the Union. This heresy, | that the supremacy 
more by the influence of Mr. Calhoun than ment is maintained 


War, become the Prevalent doctrine of the ° 2 
Southern people, especially those belonging Exlitoviat Notes, 





to the Democratic party; and it was this 


heresy, in connection with slavery, that led SENATOR SLarEr, 


‘ Pep & bill into the Sen 
to the great Rebellion, which it cost so much which provides that 


1880, all Chinamen 
engaging in any indu 
scription, as artisans, 
culminated in a terrible war. ers, and from ownin 

The eleven states that openly engaged in | €xcept for residence 
the Rebellion Claimed the right to manage The bill also forbid 


P “ae Pr izens or corporatio 
what they called their own affairs in their interpreters and 1 
guage, and allows 


wise only by other 
the extent of rejecting and wholly exclud- or residing in the 


ing its authority, This right they asserted curiosity or trade 
in their secession ordinances, and Proposed | visions are enforce 


blood and treasure to conquer, Though 
Daniel Webster exploded it by argument 
half a century ago, it stil] lived, and finally 





own way, independently altogether of the 
General Government, and, if necessary, to 


subject to this authority; and that no state | them the privilege of 
can escape from its application and Control, | tria} pursuits of this 
except by successful revolution. These two | no such denial to ap 








defeated. It was generally assumed after prone suc 
the war that the question Was settled for | “'Y- 


all time that, under the Constitution of the THE utterances of Ge 
United States, there are nO state rights | 2¢8e merchants of Pe 












National Government is not only a govern- 
ment in the strictest and fullest sense, but 
also the supreme government in this coun. 
try; and, Consequently, that all state powers 
are subordinate, as compared with the cen. 


Still lives in at least a portion of the Demo- | deny to the free a 


cratic party, especially at the South, These 
Speeches remind us of those that used to be 
made by Southern mén before the war, 


able interference With théir sovereign 
Powers, The representative men of the 


Bave it birth still lives in Southern Democ- 


» 8nd to some extent in the hearts of 
Northern Democrats, 


both houses 
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» When you are called to fight, with 


Tue Rey. Thomas K. Beecher, in The Advance, 
tells the story, and 8 beautiful one ft is, of 
“The Park Church tn Elmira,” as it is named, 
and asks what it is, and what it would gain by 
being something else. He has been 
Dr. Bacon’s articles; and it is very evident, al- 
though he does not Say 80, that the church fs a 
Congregational church in Dr, Bacon’s sense. 
It is a fine example to show that a church fs 
Congregational independently of its member- 


48 an anti-slavery church, thirty-three years 
ago. They learned that theirs was a 

tional church by information from Mr. Beecher, 
when he became their pastor, twenty-nine years 
ago. When, in time, an association and 
then @ conference came to pass, it beeame 
& member, and continued such until they 
died. The church has thus continued for 
twenty years, “as human nature goes, 
an honest, intelligent, quiet, united, Bible- 
reading, prayerful, brotherloving, alme- 
Riving church, with 9 reasonably good reputa- 
tion in the community where it stands.” 
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the Church mili 
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r the time being effect at 


dians in hand, to teach 
and Christian civilization, 
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neighboring Episcopal chu 
mony of the two races is 
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ex-President un 
prevalent feeling 
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from other lands, no 





THE House committee in re 
the electoral votes 
ident have agreed 
certainly should not be- 
allows the highest judi- 
te to settle any contro- 
Votes, and makes su, men. What then is al] this 

be simply seate, « The 
shaken.” There fg « 
on sonie very importan 
* dangerous tendenci 
that historic Congregation 
all other polities in 
fellowship with e 
of “ unlimited license,” 
frightened ont of their propriely, 
courtesy, and out of ‘their evelesi 
“ency. We wish our 


The advocacy of 


conflicting judicial de 
Certificates, then the 
shall be deetiéd final and a 




















When 
man that is « heretic, 


churches, no perplexity or embarrassment has 
arisen, Gifts ha 
of the Episco al, the Methodist, the B tist, 


ill Baptist, and the Roman Catholic churches; 
also to all the ‘great societies,’ These churches 


the church has received courtesies again an 

in from all sister churches that were not 
withheld from such Correspondence by their 
rubric or usage.” 


Mr. Beecher Wants to know whether this 
church, which has again and again taken part 
in councils, asking no questions as to denomin- 
ational quality, and whose pastor hag been 
made welcome ag Corresponding member in 
convocations, Presbyteries, and associations of 
sister churches, ig a Christian church, and 
what it will gain by ‘‘ organized affiliations,’ 
We have little doubt that Dr. Bacon would 
agree with its pastor in what he told it, 80 Many 
years ago, that it isa Congregationa} church 
apart from its “ affiliations,” 


Last Sunday was dedicated the most mag- 


nificent meeting-house in America, the Fifth- 
Avenue Catholic Cathedral. It has been one 
and twenty years in building, and with great 
patience and great self-denial have its promot- 
ers labored during all these years. The Occa- 
sion was an impressive one, and every scenic 
device was employed to enhance its grandeur. 
There were present in their Canonical robes one 
cardinal, seven archbishops, three dozen bish- 


erected, and that not by the rich, but rather 
by the laboring men ana women of the land. 
Catholicism is our ally in the Conflict against 
odlessness and wickedness, and we would 
utter against it no harsh word of criticism, but 
rather congratulate it op the faithfy) gen- 
erosity of its clergy and laity. 


WE have more than once mentioned that the 


only paper “mong our exchanges which regu- 
larly publishes in a “ Devotional department 
prayers such ag the sou] might address to God 
is The Indian Mirror, the Brahmo Somaj paper 
of Calcutta. As illustrating how this unique 
body of people, who regard themselves simply 
as cultivating the reformed Hindu religion ; 
who claim to accept the platform of pure the. 
ism, and not of Christianity, feel toward Jesus, 
we quote the following Prayer from the Jast 


nore 


: n 
dear to me than the em ty lives of 80 Many 
who profess his religion. God of love, bind the 
souls of the ailing and yey in holy sympa- 
thy with the wondrous life Of Jeans 
astical consist- | Cause us to feel that his OUuSs. ministry is 


and death 


? 
contact are tru) min- 
ters. + let sympathy with every 
form of , , Senuine conso- 
ation be give unto those who mourn alone. 
Let the’ of Jesus be our humanity, 
and his love our love.” 


,Sopen W iB, of St. decides thai 
ne law of Pact Ay per lerand ne 
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between whites and Negroes does not class 
mulattoes among Negroes. The specific ques- 
tion before him was whether one Ella Molalr, 
who was a quadroon and had been married to 
Frank Molair, who was a white man and with 
whom she had lived as his wife, was entitled to 
a widow’s allowance out of his estate after bis 
death. ‘The marriage being admitted, the an- 
ewer depended upon the question whether the 
marriage of a quadroon with a white man is a 
lawful marriage under the laws of Missouri, 
The Judge held that such a marriage is lawful, 
because a mulatto is not to be deemed a Negro 
in the legal sense. This is a nice distinc- 
tion, based on the quantity of a peculiar 
kind of racia) blood assumed to be running in 
one’s veins. The matter of fact is that a quad- 
roon is one-fourth Negro and three-fourths 
Caucasian. Whether he is to be deemed a 
Negro or a Caucasian is a mere question of 
degree. And, if quadroons and whites may 
lawfully intermarry, we see no good reason 
why Negroes and whites should not be per- 
mitted by the law to do the same thing. Any 
law of marriage that has its basis in a racial 
distinction is both proscriptive and absurd. 
The question of marriage between different 
reces will best take care of itself when left 
alone, with no special regulation by law, 
especially when these races by the fundamental 
law have the same civil and political status. 

«+++ The Christian Intelligencer, snorting after 
ite attack on ore theological professor, is now 
enuffing after another. It now attacks Professor 
J. T. Hyde, of Chicago, for bringing to the 
knowledge of the readers of The Sunday- 
school World the fact that there may be any 
“drift of scholarship’? in favor of a deutero- 
Isaiah. The argument for a double authorship 
is, iteays, only that of a differenceinstyle. Then 
it does not know what it is talking about. 
It simply says what is not true. The first part 
of Isaiah has to do with the times of the very 
kings—Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah— 
in whose reign Isaiah lived. The latter part 
of the book declares Zion to be “a wilderness, 
Jerusalem a desolation,” and the temple to 
have “been burned up with fire,” and the 
people to be already in captivity in Babylon, 
which did not occur until over a hundred years 
after Isafah’s death. That is the argument 
rather than one of style. 


.... When a man himself furnishes in writing 
the proofs to be used against him in a trial for 
heresy, and makes no objection to the action 
of excommunication, but seems quite satisfied 
to be thus dealt with, no one else can com- 
plain. Such seems to be the case of Orion 
Clemens, Esq., who has been excommunicated 
by the Westminster Presbyterian Church of 
Keokuk, Iowa. His Old Testament heresies 
were crude and unfounded notions about Abra- 
ham’s idolatry and of no great importance, His 
denials of supernaturalism in certain portions 
of the story of our Lord’s life and resurrection 
were of much greater importance ; and, as they 
were not relieved by any positive statements of 
faith nor by any expressed attachment to the 
Church, it seems no injustice that a connection 
should be sundered which he did not value. 
He is a brother of ‘‘ Mark Twain.” 


--»-This is the way that pledges to pay a 
church indebtedness are redeemed. The 
South Congregational Church in Brooklyn, 
after carrying for sixteen years a mortgage of 
$20,000, had a meeting a year ago, presided 
over by one of their own number, Mr. John F. 
Henry, chairman of the trustees, and there 
pledged the whole amount. It has al) been 
paid within the year and the mortgage can- 
celed. Under the pastorate of the Rev. A. J. 
Lyman, the church is enjoying spiritual as well 
as financial prosperity and 45 members joined 
at ‘the last communion, This noble church is 
only one example of how such pledges are 
paid. The failures are the exception. 

-+--An article in Toe INDEPENDENT by “A 
Practical Politician’? on “Bribery at Elec- 
tions ” seems quite to have disturbed some of 
the Lancaster County, Penn., papers. They 
say that all the statements point to their 
county, and their only reply is that the writer 
is an “‘ educated idiot.” This reminds us that 
we would like to ask our “Practical Poli- 
ticlan” if it be true that a Lancaster County 
editor not many years ago wanted to run for 
Congress, and gave a political gambler a note 
for two thousand dollars, to be paid if he 
secured the nomination. ; 


.+»-Judge Erskine, of the United States 
Court at Savannah, Ga., holds that common 
carriers are not forbidden by the Civil Rights 
Law to provide different accommodations for 
different classes of passengers or to restrict 
each class to the quarters assigned to it. 
Equality, as he holds, does not mean identity. 
Judge Woods applies the same doctrine to the 
question of separate schools for the two races. 
This is law ; but it is none the less illiberal and 
unjust. 

----The responsibility for the Pocasset mur- 
Ger, according to The Indez, rests upon Chris- 
flanity. Let us see. Tet Christians out of a 





hundred million believe that Christianity allows 
them to offer a sacrifice. Therefore, Christian- 
ity is responsible for the murder. But sixty 
out of a hundred Liberal Leaguers believe that 
Liberal Leaguism allows them to disseminate 
obscenity. Much more is Liberal Leaguism 
responsible for obscenity. Do you see? 

--+»Mr, Kiddle, the late superintendent of 
the public schools of this city, has resigned the 
office, and his resignation has been accepted. 
This relieves the board of education from the 
necessity of removing him from office and 
solves the question growing out of his spirit- 
ualism. He has been a faithful and valuable 
superintendent, and it is to be regretted that 
his brain should be turned with such sheer non- 
sense as his book discloses. 


-+--One of the Hampton teachers had been 
explaining the rapidity with which light moves, 
and, illustrating the distance of the stars by 
telling how long the light had been in coming 
from them, said that perhaps there were stars 
whose light had not yet reached the earth, on 
which an ingenious youth remarked: ‘ Then, 
if Heaven is beyond them, Adam hasn't got 
there yet.” That is a quite appalling view of 
going to Heaven, 

...-The Northern and Western States, ac- 
cording to the statistics furnished the other 
day by Senator Conkling, pay about nine-tenths 
of all the taxes collected by the General Gov- 
ernment; and yet the plan of the Southern 
States is to run the Government and control 
the appropriations, and, with Democracy in 
power, this plan would be successful, as it was 
in the days of slavery. 

-.«» The Government has decided to try the ex- 
periment of diplomatic negotiation with other 
countries in regard to the coinage of silver, 
and the Senate has appropriated $20,000 to pay 
the incidental expenses. There must be a con- 
currence with the United States among the 
commercial nations of Europe on this subject, 
or the effort to remonetize silver in this coun- 
try can end only in a disastrous failure. 

...-The Rev. James Brand, in his paper be- 
fore the Ohio Conference in favor of a new 
Congregational creed, says: ‘‘The mission of 
the Congregational churches {s not primarily 
to propagate their polity, but their doctrines.” 
Then they differ from Christian churches, 
whose mission primarily is to propagate right- 
ousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost 
by the service of Christ. 

-.--A correspondent of the Charleston News, 
writing from Washington, says: ‘‘ Thirty-two 
millions out of forty millions of people in this 
eountry swear that these United States area 
nation, and are hell-bent on making the facts 
conform to their fancy.” This is horrible in- 
deed. Where is John C, Calhoun, the patron 
saint of state rights ? 

-.»-To board up the pews of a church is 
rather a novel way to compel the payment of 
back pew-rents; yet we understand that this 
experiment has been successfully tried in one 
of the churches of Baltimore, The delinquents, 
finding themselves thus excluded from occu- 
pancy, took the hint and concluded to come to 
time, 

..++The Oatholic Times says that “ Archbishop 
Purcell, of Cincinnati, is a Republican in pol- 
itics.”” That is in his favor, but will not ex- 
cuse his misappropriation of trust funds. If it 
were a Protestant layman that had done such 
an act, he would have been made a defendant 
in a criminal suit very speedily. 

....dudge Dillon, one of the circuit judges 
ofthe United States, has resigned his judge- 
ship, and accepted the invitation of Columbia 
College, of this city, because the latter pays 
better and because he wants more time to 
make law books. He is one of the ablest 
jurists in this country. 

...-Present information shows that the Chi- 
nese Government would have welcomed the 
Anti-Chinese Bill which President Hayes ve- 
toed as an excuse for initiating a new policy in 
respect to United States citizens in China. For- 
tunately, the President did not permit such an 
excuse to be furnished. 


..-‘* Had Mrs, ” snes been a Catholic,” says 
The Catholic Times of the rich man’s daughter 
in Pittsburg who married a Negro, “she 
never would have thought of disobeying her 
parents, and of spiting them by marrying the 
colored coal-digger.’’ What, never? 

....Fernando Wood incautiously let out a 
secret last week, when he said that the Demo- 
crats could not hope to carry New York State 
unless the Federal election laws were repealed. 
These laws are a very serious hindrance to 
Democratic frauds in this city, 


....The improved condition of Mr. Justice 
Hunt, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, seems likely to extinguish the chances 
of all those aspirants who had hoped to fill his 
place. The prospect now is that he will return 
to the bench, after a few months. 

...-The sentence of William Nelson, a col- 
ored mah, at Terre Haute, Ind., to one year's 
imprisonthent and to pay a fine of $5,000, for 
marrying & White woman; is d sevetity of pub- 
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ishment under the forms of law that ought to | Christian gentleman, His family, his 


make the law infamous. 

....Senator Hill, of Georgia, says that he 
was always at heart a Union man, though he 
fought for the Confederacy. Upon which the 
Sun, of this city, thus justly comments: ‘ We 
despise a man who will fight against his own 
convictions.” 

.--. Russia secms to be adopting the common 
error of all despotisms, in becoming more des- 
potic and oppressive just in proportion to the 
extent of the popular discontent. The Czar 
may learn too late that this is a short-sighted 
policy. 

.»..Secretary Sherman has settled the ques- 
tion about his candidacy for governor of Ohio 
by an explicit refusal to accept a nomination. 
This leaves the track clear for Judge Taft, who 
will, undoubtedly, be the Republican candidate, 

+» The Advance admirably characterizes sec- 
tarianism as ‘‘quarrelsome, opinionated, en 
vious,’”’ ‘‘disputatious, exclusive, avd un- 
brotherly.’? Keep on, brother, and you may yet 
come to be an unsectarian journal yourself, 

..+. The Catholic Times wants us to tellit what 
principle requires that a day’s work shall con- 
sist of ten hours, and not eight. None. But 
there is a principle that ten hours’ wages shall 
not be paid for eight hours’ work. 

....The population of Leadville, in Colorado, 
has risen from 300 to 15,000 in a little more than 
a year. This beats anything known even in 
the earlier days of California. 

....The back taxes in the State of Louisiana 
are said to amount to eleven millions of dollars. 
Tax collection in that state must be in a very 
poor way. 

....A Second Advent paper, in Boston, says 
that it was the ‘‘ Perfection” doctrine which 
led the Pocasset Second Adventists into fanati 
cism. 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. WILLIAM SLOANE, the head of the great 
carpet firm of W. & J. Sloane, on Broadway, 
died, after a very brief illness, at his residence, 
No. 13 West Fifty-seventh Street, this city, on 
Friday of last week. Mr. Sloane had an attack 
of apoplexy on the 15th inst., after he retired 
for the night. Up to this time he had been in 
his usual state of health, and had attended to 
his business during the day as usual. At first 
there did not seem to be any cause for serious 
alurm, as he had a good constitution and was 
in possession of all his faculties. His family 
and hjs physicians had strong hopes of an early 
recovery to at least a comfortable condition. 

Mr. Sloan was a native of Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, and was born October 26th, 1810. He 
came to the United States at the age of 24, 
and immediately secured a situation in the 
house of Thompson & Co., in Spruce Street, 
then a leading and very popular carpet firm. 
He remained with this house nine years, during 
which time he devoted himself closely and 
zealously to business, and was greatly respect- 
ed both by the members of the firm and its 
numerous patrons. His natural ability, sterling 
integrity, and winning manners soon secured 
him a host of friends. He was ambitious, self- 
reliant, and willing to work, and, hence, could 
not rest easy until he became his own master in 





the business, with which he was now thorough] 


acquainted, He rented the store 245 Broad- 
way, a few doors only from the present oflice 
of Tug INDEPENDENT, We remember him well 
in those early days, enjoyed and appreciated 
his personal acquaintance, which has contin- 
ued for a period of thirty-five years. Mr. 
Sloane was remarkably active as a business 
man. He attended personally to all the details 
of his business and for a quarter of a century 
seemed never to tire or spare himself in the 
least. What would be called hard work by 
most people was almost a play to him. He 
was cheerful and happy in his business, always 
greeted hisfriends cordially and oe? and 
was thus brought into intimate friendly rela- 
tions with an army of patrons, embracing the 
leading and best people in the community. 
Soon after Mr. Sloane began business on his 
own account he took his brother, John Sloane, 
at ak with him, under the firm name 
of W. & J. Sloane; and, although Mr. John 
Sloane retired from the firm some fifteen years 
ago, no change in the style of the firm was ever 
made. Mr. Sloane, until within a few years 
did most of the buying for the house, here an 
in Europe, and has crossed the Atlantic more 
than forty times, In 1855 the firm removed to 
501 Broadway; and from thence, at a later 
period, to 591 Broadway. But the business, 
which had rapidly increased, required more 
ample accommodations, and in 1870 the firm 
erected the commodious warehouse now oc- 
cupied, at 649, 651, 653, and 655 Broadway. At 
the date of Mr. Sloane’s death the firm em- 
braced the following members: William Sloane 
and bis four sons—John, William D., Henry T., 
and Thomas C.—and Walter W. Law. Mr. Sloane 
was a directorin the Bigelow Carpet Company 
and the Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Company, two of the largest and most success- 
ful carpet corporations in the country. For 
several years past he has been treasurer of the 
Fifth-AVenue Presbyterian Church (Dr. Hall’s), 
of which be was long an active, influential, 
and exemplary member, The church is great- 
ly indebted to him for the careful management 
of its financial affairs, as well as for his wise 
suggestions and great liberalityin promoting 
its success and usefulness, He was often 
solicited to connect himself with some of our 
leading institutions and corporations; but al- 
ways declined, for the reason that he could 
not give them his personal attention and care, 
and, therefore, it would be wrong, he said, for 





judgment Was remarkable. Mr. Sloane Was 
atid réspetted refined, eultivated/ 


ss 


and a wide circle of warmly attached friends, 
including hundreds in his scaplorment, deeply 
mourn his loss. He leaves a widow, the four 
sons above named, and one daughter (Mrs. 
Edward Coffin). The funeral services were 
held at his late residence, at 10 o’clock on Tues 
4 morning, his pastor, Dr. John Hall, offici- 
ating. 





SS 


Publisher's Departnent. 


Soorninec AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known eq is Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








One of the most enterprising manufacturing 
establishments in the city of Cleveland, O., is 
the White Sewing Machine Company. During 
the past spring the trade of this company has 
been immense. Although the large buildings, 
with the latest improvements in machinery, are 
capable of producing a thousand sewing ma- 
chines a week, yet this number is scarcely 
sufficient to fill the orders that come pouring 
in from all sections of the country. Six or seven 
hundred machines are often sold in one day. 
The West alone is not the great buyer. These 
machines are sold in nearly all the states and 
orders are now being filled for foreign countries. 
Among the decided advantages of the White 
Sewing Machine is a very large shuttle, sim- 
plicity of construction, a light-running and 
almost noiseless machine. It makes the lock 


stitch and has a steel feed on both sides of the 
needle. It has a device by which bobbins can 
be filled without running the entire machine, 
thereby relieving it from wear for this purpose, 
as also relieving the operator of the necessity 
of removing the work or attachments, as is the 
case with some other machines. Other im- 
provements are from time to time added, and 
the natural conclusion is that driving and sa- 
racious men control the company’s affairs. In 
act, the growing popularity of the White Ma- 
chine is the most convincing proof of its 
general excellence. 





BICYCLING is a hopeful sign ot progress. If 
that man is a benefactor who makes two blades 
of grass grow where but one grew before, he 
should come in for a share of praise who 
teaches a man to go ten miles as easily and as 
quickly as he previously went four. ‘‘ Time is 
money,’ and whatever of it is saved is often so 
much cash. As the bicycle serves its purpose 
in this direction, it may be regarded as a good 
savings institution. We think that decided good 
will come out of this institution. Riding the 
bicycle affords pleasurable excitement, which 
is what most men drink liquor for, and it 
leaves no sting behind. It takes men out 
into the pure air, into God’s light and sunshine, 
and braces their lungs with the very breath of 
heaven. It stimulates them to save money 
which they might otherwise spend foolishly, 
that they may invest it in a machine which fs a 
source of health and pleasure, as well as of 
utility. It is an inducement to young men who 
work in close apartments to spend more time 
in the open air, and furnishes them with a 
means of healthful, invigorating, and, at the 
same time, pleasant exercise, such as nothing 
else can possibly afford.—Dr. Goddard, in Bi- 
cycle Gazette, 


A very useful article to have for the house or 
grounds is Whitman’s Fountain Pump, pat- 
ented and manufactured by J. A. Whitman, of 
Providence, R. I. Its expense {s small and its 
uses are innumerable. In case of fire, the pump 
is indispensabie bout a country house. As it 
is quite light, the operator may swing a pailful 
of water on his arm, and, pointing the nozzle in 
any desired direction, distribute the water as 
he pleases. The pane is especially handy for 
applying any insect-killing liquids to plants. 
In the garden and orchard it may also be used. 
A child can handle it. Full tnformation and 
descriptive and illustrated circulars will be 
sent free on application. Sce illustration, on 
page 31, 








Wirx the approach of summer comes the en- 
joyment of out-of-door sports. Archery. lawn 
tennis, and Badminton are games that are in- 
creasing rapidly in popularity and which are 
now being played very generally throughout: 
the country. The well-known firm of Peck & 
Snyder, of 124 Nassau Street, this city, have 
recently published several little books that 
give much interesting information about these 
games. The cost, the rules, and a hundred and 
one questions are answered. Everything is 
now sold at Peck & Snyder’s in the way of 
games that a person would desire to take into 
the country. If you cannot call, send for the 
illustrated catalogue and price-list. 

I —— ——— 


Tominson, McCormrox & Co., the new dry 
goods firm, are now making a most attractive 
display of fine goods at their 6 acious store, 
No 5 Broadway, between 9th and = 
Streets.. They invite special attention to t 
great bargains now offered in black cosh, 
Henrietta cloths, crape cloths, tamise clo “4 
buntings. fron grenadines and damassé gren- 
adines ; Torchon, Russian, and Breton — 
hosiery of every deseription ; parasols, er nt 
Jas, etc.; also to their extensive a 
superb and cheap Ddlack and colored . 
Orders from the country will have the 
attention. See advertisement, elsewhere. 


Burt’s shoes are famous the country over 
If you have not yet bought your summer mery 
call on E. D. Bart & Co., 287 Falto 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Or, if you live at # int tet, 
send for his illustrated catalogue and p 
Satisfaction is guaranteed. 








EE nee 2 
f fot ladies 
Easy boots, of supetior uality, 
as . WwW Hit Fourttt Avenu* 
ana lemen. ‘ 9 


May 29, 1879.] 





WHERE THEY GO. — TWO LETTERS FROM RICHARD 


‘Ws are sending Worcester’s magnificent 
Pictorial Dictionary by thousands to every 
section of the United States, and also to 
nearly every country in the world. This 
great premium seems to be in almost univers- 
al demand. Our record of shipments shows 
that it has been sent to the following distant 


England, New Brunswick, 

India, Province of Ontario, 

China, «Quebec, 

Japan, Vancouver Island, 

Spain, Wyoming Territory, 

Jerusalem. Washington Ter., 

Cape Breton Is., Utah, 

New Foundland, New Mexico, 

Prince Edward Is., Montana, 

Nova Scotia, Indian Territory, 
Arizona, 


We ask every reader of THE INDEPENDENT 
to look carefully at page 29 of this week’s 
paper, and read a few of the many recent 
testimonials received from those who have 
secured this valuable premium—practically 
for nothing. Those who want this Diction- 


ary should send us their orders at once, 
— 


Waite THe INDEPENDENT never inserts ad- 
vertisements of an immoral or improper char- 
acter, knowing them to be such, and is con- 
stantly refusing such advertisements, very 
many of which make their appearance in some 
of the religious weeklies, yet, after all our 
close scrutiny, it sometimes happens that a 
doubtful advertisement will get into the paper, 
= our knowing or suspecting it to be 
such. 

We must insist, therefore, that our readers 
exercise ordin caution, and judge for them- 
selves whether the goods advertised can be fur- 
nished as stated. henever any doubt is felt 
by our readers, we shall at all times be pleased 
to reply to any inquiries. 


THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 


THE above is the title of a duodecimo volume 
of 190 pages, containing oo sketches 
of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of 
Mr. F, B. Coupes the celebrated artist-author 
of the great National Painting, ‘‘ The First Read- 
ing of the Emancipation Proclamation,” includin, 
also an account of the picture, an account o 
the crisis which produced it, an appendix con- 
taining the Great Proclamation, together with 
a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 
= We have a small supply of these 

ks on hand, and will send them postpaid to 
those of our subscribers who may wish them, at 
the nominal price of 50 cents each; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of a new sub- 
scriber, with $8, can have the book. 


LL 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 

Iy a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
bein arrears. Itis not fair tous torefuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no means of 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 


DICKENS'S WORKS. 

A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens's 
Works would be very acceptable to any 
friend or relation. e have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see Premium page 
in this issue. 


STORE FIXTURES. 


THERE has long been needed a depot where 
grocers and tea merchants, about fitting up 
their stores, could go at once and purchase a 
complete outfit, or supply themselves with de- 
ficiences in their present outfits. The bother of 
running about from place to place and picking 
up things here and there is, at last, obviated b 
the establishment of the house of, A. B. Wood, 

West Broadway, N. Y. Mr. Wood can 
furnish you, on call, with every necessity for 
handling your goods, and can give you figures 
on articles that are as close as can be had of 
the manufacturers. For the convenience of 

ies out of town, Mr. Wood publishes a large 
Mustrated catalogue, giving full particulars of 
all fixtures, which are made of the very best 
materials. .This catalogue will be sent free on 
application, 


One of the largest and most relfable manu- 
facturing establishments in the West is the 
Lane & Bodley Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. A 
specialty is now made of the farni engine, which 
is meeting with general favor. Every boiler is 
insured for one year, and every engine is 
thoroughly tested, and then sold at as reason- 
able a price as good material and workmanship 
will allow. Full particulars are given in the 
catalogue, which will be sent free upon appli- 























Ww: you visit or leave New York City, save Bag. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


WAGNER. 


reuth, in 1876, a number of new grand 08 of 
the most celebrated aay, as well as of 
several American makers had been placed at 
Mr. Richard Wagner's disposal. Among them 
a new centennial Concert Grand Piano made 
by Steinway & Sons, of New York; which, from 
its wonde: power, beauty, and sympathetic 
quality of tone, far outshone all rival instru- 
ments, and which Mr. Richard Wagner at once 
chose for his own private use, 

In the beginnning of 1879 Mr. Wagner was 
requested by Mr. Theo. Steinway to send this 
Grand Piano to the Steinway Central European 
Depot, in order to receive the latest invention, 
the Tone Pulsator, patented in July, 1878. On 
sending the Grand, Mr. Wagner writes as fol- 


lows: 
‘‘ BAYREUTH, March 11th, 1879. 
‘* My Dear Mr, Steinway : 

“‘T miss my Steinway Grand as one misses a 
beloved wife. It is wanting constantly, want- 
ing everywhere. I no longer indulge in music 
since that Grand is gone, and trust its absence 
will not be too long protracted. 

“Very truly yours, RicHARD WAGNER.” 


The following letter was written to Mr. 
Theodore Steinway = the great master shortly 
after the return of the Steinway Grand (now 
containing the Tone Pulsator) to his home: 


“ BayreoTs, April 11th, 1879. 

- o~. Mr. Steinway : 

“* Really, you ought personally to have wit- 
nessed the tification which I experienced 
u receiving back your magnificent Grand 

ano. You certainly would not have asked me 
to add another word. 

“T do, indeed, deem it humiliating for so 
many other branches of art that this art of 
buil Be eiene- Castes alone should so closel 
approach stich undeniable ideal perfection. 
know of nothing in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, literature, and, unfortunately, also 
music which—since I have comprehension of 
same—could compare with the masterly per- 
fection reached in piano-forte building. 

“From your communication, however, I 
readily perceive with what enthusiastic love 
‘ou seek to attain the incorporation of the most 
y 

spirituelle’ tone into the piano, which hereto- 
fore had only served as the exponent of actual 
musical sound. Our great tone-masters, when 
writing the grandest of their creations for the 
piano-forte, seem to have had a presentiment of 
the Ideal Grand Piano, as now attained by 
yourselves) A Beethoven Sonata, a Bash 
Chromatic Phantasie can only be fully appre- 
= when rendered upon one of your piano- 
ortes. 

‘Although I do not possess the slightest 
dexterity in piano-forte playing, I delight in 
being able to do justice to your assumption of 
my inborn and cultivated sense of tone. For 
sounds of such beauty as those coming from 
my Steinway Grand flatter and coax the most 
agreeable tone-pictures from my harmonic, 
melodic senses. 

““In @ word, a, your Grand Piano of 

Beauly. ts @ noble work of art, 
And, with a thousand thanks for this new 
attention, I delight in being able to call myself 
your friend, RICHARD WAGNER.”’ 








AN IMPORTANTIMPROVEMENT IN 
ICE-PITCHERS. 

Tr has been clearly demonstrated that one of 
the most fruitful sources of disease is the ure 
of impure water for drinking or cooking pur- 
poses. Great care should be taken that the 
source from which the supply of water is 
drawn {s pure, and still greater care that the 
vessels used for holding it should be of such 
material as not to impart any deleterious mat- 
ter. Many of the ice-pitchers in use, in which 
water for drinking often stands several hours, 
are made with metal lining, with soldered joints; 
others with an enamel! lining, in which more or 
less metal forms a part, and are constructed 
with the lining soldered fast in the pitcher, so it 
{s impossible to clean them properly. It has 
been demonstrated that the mineral and alka- 
line properties often found in water, and which 
do not necessarily iniure it, often act on the 
solder and surface of the metal {n such a man- 
ner as to decompose it—enough so that traces 
of lead have heen found by analyzing water 
that has stood in an ice-pitcher but a few 
hours. The Patent China-lined Ice Pitcher 
manufactured by Read & Barton overcomes 
all these objections. The lining is of fine stone 
china, and the pitcher isso constructed the 
lining can easily be removed for cleaning, leav- 
ing no chance for rust or other foreign matter 
to collect between the lining and outer wall, 
thus entirely preventing the disagreeable odor 
which most fce-pitchers are found to emit after 
being used for a short time. 


AN ARMY OFFICER'S OPINION 
ABOUT ae AND ALUM 





WHILE 80 admirable a work {is going on in 
exposing the general use of alum in manufac- 
turing baking powders, I wish you would allow 
me to direct the attention of your many read- 
ers to one form of these culinary adjuncts that 
would be widely used were it only better 
known. I refer to the bread-raising powder of 
Professor E. N. Horsford, at one time Rumford 
Professor of Chemistry in Harvard University 
and one of our most ingenious and distin- 
guished chemists. In this powder an acid 

hosphate of lime takes the place of cream of 
re or alum; and, while the whitest, lich 
and most delectable biscuit can be made with 
it that I have ever seen or tasted, it furnishes a 
food rich in phosphates, so much needed in the 
ae. economy and so largely discarded in 


our white flours, sor Hors- 
ford’s high reputation is adequate surety for 
absence of alum or any other deleterious or 


make-weight ingredient in this powder, _ A per- 
sonal Intance of nearly twenty years with 
this excellent pre tion emboldens me thus 
publicly to urge the people to use it, to the ex- 
clusion of other bread-raising agents. 

Francois H. Atkins, 





. U. A 


During the Grand Operatic Festival at Bay-. 


KNOX THE HATTER’S ESTATE. 


Cure¥-Justice Day has ordered the removal 
of Charles F, Abbott, the assignee of the estate 
of Charles Knox, the hatter. The application 
was made by about twenty creditors, represent- 
ing claims for $180,000, 6 petition avers that 
the gave a lease of 212 Broadway to 
James Gibson, Sr., for $3,000 a year, when it 
was worth not less than $7,000 ; sold him the 
stock, worth $15,000, for $450, and the fixtures, 
worth $6,000, for $1,000; and then went into 
—— with a son of Mr. Gibson, under 

he style of Abbott & Gibson, thus obtaining 
the apparent ownership of the leasehold prem- 
ises and the good will of the business, and erell- 
ing therein the goods sold by him to Mr. Gib- 
son, Sr., out of the assets of the assigned estate 
in his hand. That within a day or two of 
above sale Mr.. Gibson, Sr, made a mortgage 
on property to secure $4,000 to Charles Aikman, 
who was a preferred creditor for $5,000, and, 
in order to euable Mr. Gibson, Sr., to make the 
above purchase, moneys of the assigned estate 
in the hands of the assignee were used. That 
the assignee . Aikman the amount of 
his preference, and thereupon the latter loaned 
the money on mortgage to Mr. Gibson, Sr., 
who paid for the stock, etc. 


———EEE 
WASH-DAY MADE EASY. 


WasH-DAY without a Metropolitan Washer 
or Wringer is like sitting down to the table 
without knives and forks. If you would save 
yourself from a great deal of unnecessary labor 
of the most trying sort, you will provide your- 
self with one of these practical machines, 
They save the clothes from the straining and 
twisting they otherwise get at the hands of the 
washerwoman, and make them much cleaner 
They have been known 80 long and so many 
thousands are now in use that to recommend 
them to any household seems almost superflu- 
ous. Yet there are still a few people who, 
from mistaken economy, continue on in the 
same old way. It is to this class that we say 
most especially that, if you once use the Metro- 
politan Washer and Wringer,’you will wonder 
why you have done without it solong. They 
can be obtained everywhere and are the best 
in the market. 











SamvueL Graves & Son, 139 Blackstone Street, 
Boston, invite public attention to their desir- 
able stock of patent sofa and lounge-beds, 
which seem to us to be one of the most perfect, 
practical, and useful inventions of the kind in 
market. When closed, they have no appear- 
ance whatever of being a bed; but a handsome 

fece of furniture and such as is often wanted 
n a small room or where an extra bed is unex- 
pectedly called for. See advertisement, else- 
where; and then send for an illustrated ciren- 
lar and price-list, which will be sent free to all 
applicants. 





Tue beautiful Ganteline is the only orna- 
mental and useful article in jewelry, complete 
in itself, that has made its appearance in the 
last quarter century. Everybody is pleased 
with it. Stevens, the Down-Town Jeweler, 
262 Broadway. 


a —— --- 
INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 

Tue greatest invention of the age. A cup of 
chocolate instantly. Every person should use it. 
Excellent and convenient for yachting parties, 
army and navy, counting-houses, etc. Stephen 
F. Whitman & Son, sole inventors and manu- 
facturers, southwest corner of Twelfth and 
Market streets, Philadelphia. 





‘“‘THe Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon Street, Boston. The finest hotel 
in the world. 





INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’sS PEPTONIZED Brrr Tonto, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
— es. Isinvaluablein all enfeebled con- 

itions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CASWELL, Hazard & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


PROFIT, $1,200. 

‘To sum it up, six long years of bed-ridden 
sickness, costing $200 per year, total $1,200— 
all of this expense was stopped by three bottles 
of Hop Bitters taken by my wife. She has 
done her own housework for a year since, with- 
out the loss of a day; and I want everybody to 
know it, for their benefit,’’ 


Morray & LaANMAn’s FLoripa Water.—The 
most delicate invalids, the greatest sufferers with 
kkness, and those whose nervous systems 
are most sensitive prefer it before all others 
and use it tothe exclusion of all others; not 
for a time only, but always and continuously. 
The sense of smell never tires of its soft, re- 
freshing odor. 


Coveus.—‘‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches” will 
allay irritation which induces coughing, giving 
oftentimes immediate relief in Bronchitis, In- 
fluenza, Hoarseness, and Consumptive and 
Asthmatic Complaints. 25c. a box. 


SMOKERS having “sworn off’ and those who 
cannot use tobacco find a substitute in Kim- 
ball’s Catarrh Cigarettes. 


wr 
Ir has been discovered that Kimball’s Ca- 
tarrh Cigarettes are a disinfectant for sewer- 
gas. 


ImMPORTANT.—The fact cannot be too often 
stated or too strongly urged upon the public 
that the majority of the Saleratus in market is 
not only VERY UNHEALTHY, but actually a slow 
poison, causing teeth to decay and sings 
on disease generally. Thanks to science, skill, 

erseyerance, and ene’ that the man still 
a who invented Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal 
Saleratus, which has and is still doing such 
great wonders in theculinarydepartment, We 
say that one trial will convincethe most skep- 
tical that theré is hone other to bé cobipared 
with it, Most of our merchants have it for 

















sale. Thetr depot is 112 Liberty Street, New 
York: 
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A WORD ABOUT PAINTS. 


In the rush of spring business, in the city and 
in the country, many have neglected to paint - 
their buildings. To those who wish for im- 
mediate use a good, reliable paint we unhesita- 
tingly recommend the pure, ready-mixed its 
of William Downie & Co., of Boston, Mass., 
whose advertisement appears on our last page. 
These paints arc of all colors, prepared for the 
brush, and are warranted not to peel, crack, or 
scale. They are put up in cans, kegs, and bar- 
rels, and are manufactured from the purest 
materials. The durability ~——— of finish, 
fire and water-proof qualities of these paints 
are now well known, after twenty years of suc- 
cessful trial. The firm have recently been 
awarded the contract to supply all the paint 
for the colossal freight-houses and other build- 
ings that have been and are now in process of 
erection by the New York and New England 
Railroad Company. Sample card of colors 
will be sent free by addressing a postal card to 
the firm. The extremely low price of the paint, 
$1.50 per gre is bringing orders from all 
sections. e ourselves have found it entirely 
satisfactory and exactly as represented. If you 
do not wish paint, William Downie & Co. can 
supply you with Kalsomine, with which _ 
can paint your walls and ceilings at a trifling 
expense. Six pounds will make one gallon, 
enough to cover any ordinary room, at the 
small cost of sixty cents. For full information 
address William Downie & Co., 40 Water St , 
Boston, Mass. 








TouRIsts who contemplate a journey to 
Europe and wish to see the sights of Scotland 
before going to England will find as a most 
convenient route the State Line of steamers, 
which go between New York and Glasgow. 
The steamers of this line are first-class in every 
respect and are well known for their safet 
and comfort. First-class tickets from New Yor 
to Glasgow and return are sold at from $110 
to $130. A liberal discount is made to clergy- 
men and professors of colleges. For full par- 
ticulars, call or address Austin Baldwin & Co., 
general agents, 72 Broadway, New York.. 





Youmans’ well-known hat stores, at 719 and 
1105 Broadway, are now filled with the latest 
styles of spring and summer hats. The light 
summer hat for gentlemen is particularly at- 
tractive. Straw hats in every variety may also 
be seen. The prices are reasonable and entire 
satisfaction is assured, 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


ESTABLISHED 1831, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


(Of the late firm of STARR & MARCUS,) 
Jas opened an entirely NEW STOCK of 


SOLID SILVERWARE, 
Consisting of Dinner, Dessert & 
Tea Services, in Repousse, also 
many articles of small Table 
Ware of rich and unique designs, 
nottobe had elsewherein this City, 

ALL AT MODERATE PRICES, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, 
MADISON SQUARE. _ “ 


49-4 WHITE—iitipwera’™ 
49°4 RED CHECK —intipwara” 
4-4. FANCY —2it upward 
ranted "ar nate prepared fo Sell teas astm 
from 10 to 40 per cent. less than the cost of importation, 

anaes ~* —~4 some of the finest qualities and 
mail of whith will be found worthy of the attention 
of the closest buyers. 
HH. P., WILLIAMS & CO., 
250 CANAL STREET. 




















THE “OLD RELIABLE” 


UNIVERSAL WRINGER 


. 





Improved, with Rowell’s double cog-wheels on both 
ends of each roll. 
Over 500,000 Sold! 
and now fn use, giving “ Universal” satisfaction. Fite 
round on stationary tubs. 
EVERY WRINGER WARRANTED. 
Sold by dealers generally. 


METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE 00., 
32 Cortlandt St., New York, 


On ce oe 
Ese Husa UHLOth PS, Wea 
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CANTRELL'S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s, 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 


- By oR on So ape exhibition. The business has 
minted of 8c conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than _ ne r, x consury. =. ™ popular basis of 
Fair d Low Prices.” The 
_— tuealy Geko tS is venpeniediy solicited. 
m the country will have the best attention. 


A WHISPER. 


If you can't go to 
CONEY ISLAND (or the Sea Shore), 


get a box of 
DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


YOUMANS’ 
Celebrated Hats, 


for Gentiemen’'s Wear, 
719 and 1105 BROADWAY. 














BL LAIR’S PILLS.—Great English Remedy for 
Gout and eumatism. All Druggists have them. 





Py yet aE an Ming NO 7 Ph aal 


PIANOS. SES eas— 


HALLEY, DAVIS a GM'S All Summer an 


B. FERR 
Patent Upright, the only one receiving polish rat rates ang ‘Particulars, tn Weekly New York 
a premium at the Centennial Exhibi- ee we peed. Subseri, oe per year. 5 conte 
tion, as positively sure to stand in tune. : ~~ re 


All intending to buy Pianos should call éL ARENDON HOTEL, 


and examine the unsurpassed musical SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 
purity and power of tones, with the 


styles and workmanship, of our instrue 








Popular Prices. 





ments, 4 CHAS. E. LELAND, Proprietor. 
Low Prices ADELPHI HOTEL, 
to meet the times. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Coeneuity located, bet. United States and Grand Union 
Hotels. first-class house ~ | all ite appointments. 
Rooms with Baths and Hot and Cold running Water. 


WM. H. McCAFFREY, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


436 WASHINGTON STREET, 


CORNER OF SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON. 


HAIR DYE is the SAFEST 













more aly, BP shades be UNION SQUARE, 
pen 1 pty =o OE 


RISTADORO'S easy applied IN, and is CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
ciuecarerearcs | A. J, DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
fists and envied oy ali | TE CONTINENTAL, 

____ 98 WILLIAM STREET. 


eee Chestnut S8t., cor. 9th, Philadelphia. 
ASTHMA.—SMITHNIGHT’S Asthma REMEDY. 
Terms: 8.00 to 94.50 per day. 


The qusomy —- remedy. Is gold under a eee on guaran 
J. E. KIN IGSLEY & CO. 














NEW EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWER. 










ROLLER, 
SIDE and BACK 
WHEEL. 


Tt has been ado 


oA +2 + alee in every respect. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST, 
an 





} ~ Louis OY a Cleve land, O. 
66 
THE ARLINGTON,” 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Opposite the White House. 
PRICE $3 AND $4 PER DAY. 


Reduction in Price. 


LESS WEIGHT. LIGHTER DRAFT. | 7, RorssLE & SON, Proprietors. 





and can bepeen in Practical Operation in the 


opted . 
Public Parks of New York, Brooklyn, Bestou, New Haven UNITED STATES HOT 
leveland, Chi -and al 5 EL, 
{tks Datied'Mintes and Uanndne."* Prominent Clty Parks 
7 Reller Mowers, 7 Sizes. 
Back Wheel Mowers, 5 Sizes. 


,NEW AND POPULAR CROQUET MOWER, $10.00. 


Our new M 
ERT new Borge Mor ‘ower wor te s conc ed to be the I, iGHT- 


Side Wheel, 6 Sizes. 
Herse Mowers, 4 sizes. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


OPEN FOR THE SEASON FROM 
JUNE 16th to OCTOBER 1st. 


‘lower ever ma 
B.—Horse and hitand f lawn oS ewes are alike © guar- 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 
TRAVEL. 


Chadborn & Coldwell Mfg Co., 


Newburgh, N. Y. 











The Acknowledged Standard 
FASHION 
QUALITY 


SPRING AND SUMMER CARRIAGES IN GREAT VA- 
RIETY, AFTER OUR OWN AND THE BEST 


LONDON AND PARIS DESIGNS, IN- 
CLUDING 


Cabriolets, Victorias, 
Viz-a-Viz, T-Carts, 
Wagonettes, 2-Wheelers, 


AND EN GREAT VARIETY OF WEIGHTS, THE 
WELL-KNOWN 


“BREWSTER WAGON,” 


unequaled for Finish and Riding qualities, all Aitted 
with the celebrated 


RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLE, 


securing Safety and Comfort, without which no per- 
fect Carriage can be built. 


Brewster & Co. 


(OF BROOME STREET), 


BRONDWAY, 47th to48th STREETS. 


ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS. 


Recipients of Gold Medal and Decoration of the 
Legion of Honor, PARIS, 1878. 








BURT S SHOES! 





ae 
HOTELS, THE STATE LINE.:: 
e 
Round Lake Hotel, ithe rom: 
ROUND LAKE, N. ¥,, ote NEW YORK 
wa opened for ests J une tee The hotel is a TO ; 
‘ove 0 
Cake Camp-meetin a incon cunds of theRound | Glasgow, Liverpool, and Belfust, 
pprings and Round Lake. The drives to Ballston, EVERY THURSDAY. 
new and elegantly furnish ouse 18 | STATE OF VIRGINIA uraday, May 
ventences. ‘Hot "ad ana The location ts ene Teor ¢ GEORGIA....... eae aay hy 








ALABAMA une 
healthy and the STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA raday June 19th. 


with children. Send for a descriptive circular with | ote oi eet ainota Bare 
cut of house, prices of ne sce circular, with | First CaBin SaLoon. —Single | Berths. eS 2 soos 
E.'H. ARMSTRONG. Brcoxp Canin. sang Bert 


THE MAPLEWOOD, Brerescr, $26. G58 8 12 months. 


A ra Hveral discount to CLERGYMEN and FAC- 
Bethlehem, White Mountains, N. H. AUSTIN NeALDW IN & 0. General Agents, | & 
Ample accommodations for 400 guests. Sanitary . - 








May 29, 1879.) 


| sqvane, UPRIGHT. sooo] movers Bose TTA River Line 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
NEWPORT AND FALL RIVER. 


ENCES | New ao wvork daily (Buz 5 saays of 15th 
” leave or jun ne 
Pa, from Pler ares 





to Sept, 14th, 
River, eS of ¢ Murray street 
Trains lea and 6 P.m. daily. (Sun- 
- June 15th to Sept. 1 that’s P.M. y 
lo other Line can offer yperb 
offered by — 
Tickets a. 


coms secured - *“ q+ 
Hotels and Ticke * Offices, at the Pier an 
in New York, at 8 Old State House = “Old Colony 


Depot, Boston ODDEN & LOVELL, Agents. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Mr open from, 6:80 60 un, to 1a afi; 


earest point for Wall St. , and connects 
with care for Perry ; Cortiandt nearest 
for Jersey ‘chy sy and omen aw “yori 
lace, point for ce, Hall, and 
Barclay St. Ferry to Hoboken ; Chambers 
est point for tow and Railway 3 
Franklin St., Grand St., nearest point for Desbrosses 
St. Ferry to Jersey any and connects with cars for 


by and Weal ; Bt 





nearest point for Christo St. Ferry en, 
connecting wt h cars for topher ry to, Ho ith 
St. Ferries; Fourteenth St., nearest to Le 
Fo en re, Wallack’s and yoeum Y, 
— rving_ an dN ty third and Halls, 7 fourth = 
cars 
ries ; Twent; third ‘ "nearest he t to ons, 3 
James, an k Theaters, use, Gil- 


re’s Garden, and he i PR Twenty: 
third Bt. $ Fores Joao ard, bn roadway . 


Thea ae. Aquarium, an wray, end Fil Minstrels, 

connecting with cars omy Weehawken Ferry ; Fi - 

second St., connects with New Yor er 

cabs for Grand Cen’ yt t! . Fifty- 

eighth a. nearest point for tral Park, connectin, 
cars ; 





tions run to -eigh 
Avenue and i Fifty-third St. an hth Avenue glter- 
mately. Je rae 10 cents except a the hours of 


mu. and § to 
cent. wh. R. GARRISON, President. 
“— VAN BROCELIN, Superintenden 


ee womousy Be cy LINE. 


Trenton yen meets adelp! & Yoo xis piberey fe eee 


BS ovat re bs Cw 





Le Trenton hag ¥ aang Ww Monday), 
hare a ee ory is '30 412 
M, eae train rain fe Yor: ets apie aro aaah tong © rem 
‘Sunday reine om, New vo Philadelphia at 
9A. M.; 5:30,12 P.M. Leave yy A dy ot 
BA Risser Bole teen ee New Yor 
Rican fs made a Jersey City Satin to and 


bie 
i 
ae 


ie Denar dereey 
of ithe, pay ree Yat Bi esac yn, poe 
neck ae Assas 





SIRT Finawers. 
FOR QUREN TOWN 
Vv 0. . Be. tof Bt, 
WYOMING........00000 AY. June . 9:30 A. M, 
RIZONA....ceeeeee0 eoeess AY, June 17th, 3 Pp. uw 
EVADA......ccabosoeiec ‘TUBSDAY. June Bath. 6:30 A. Me. 
WISCONSIN.........-see00 AY, July ist. 3 P. Mm. 
tr Th 9} inp, in water-t ght 
compart: are 4-3 te 
to make tic and 
jad f on » The state- 
poor e = sai on ode: thas aor atest of 








t. 
ps Brio 
"Orics, wo Biowny TIAMS eee 





ROADWAY, 
arrangements perfect. | 9 


0. D. SEAVEY, 
OF HOTEL BRUNSWICK, BOSTON. 


PEQUOT HOUSE AND VILLAS, 


Meas 
ished 1841, have at, Syecial Persnaly-Oodulad 


Grtsia fy 8 by Sirti EKLAND Tay TRARY ‘eo 








Pure air, perfect drainage. For rs or enga ~ 
‘dress Hi Se devi Proprictor. ready. By mail, 100, For further particulars ad 


ments, a 


EAN TOURS. 


yned ION Soke: 
Parties to Europe, # oars the Rit is 


f hers, St 
New London, Conn. 20th Season. agora IRL VACA a ae iene a sa Teave New Fane 
Will open June 10th. Unsurpassed accomm oda- Days’ ays Tour, $38 and 07 Days’ Tour, $250.9 inst roe 450 
tions and attractions. Boating, » Sea-bathing, fishing. nd 6475, Lgl the above are S00K'S KOU IONIST, —— n s tor over 1. aew 
rwardied om application. address THOMAS © Rr aOeeE de 


» 261 Broadw ways -Y, 





2) ec eos eu 


an 


















st : 
ef fe 
se £3 
ry — 
ie ) 
_ . = 
5 E CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & y. £ 
3 Between CHICAGO and COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, connecting at Chicago with Railroads for all points East and South, and at Council 
& Bluffs in Union Depot, with the Union tr R. R. and Burlington & Missouri River R. R. in Nebraska. This is 3 
£ THE ONLY COMPANY THAT OWNS AND OPERATES A THROUGH LINE BETWEEN CHICAGO AND KANSAS. 
© Connecting at Cameron wp Hannibal & St. Joseph R. KR. and in Union Depot at Beverly with Kansas City, St. +7 & Council Binffs R. R.: at g 
Ee Atchison Srith ‘Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Atchison & Nebraska, and Central Branch Union Pacific th with Kansas 
ific, Kanxas Central, an Missourl Pucific Raliroads, 3 
3 A. KIMBALL, Gen’! Supt. K. 8ST. JOHN, Gen’! Tkt. and Paas. Agt., Chicage. \d 





ESTABLISHED 1839. 


KIRK’S Quality Quantity, and Price Sold 





Recognized in all Markets 








e Best SHOFS Hh 
Je Wal EDWIN ¢aURT, 
-B 


wd lustrated 

ne 1 
Price. —.. Gowds forwiar.... «9 mail wire As 
orders will receive prompt atiention. Mention this 


of this Country as the S D. ‘ 
Standard pl! Peerionee I A N A 





In 1878, Over 


D 40,000,000 
POUNDS, 














Absolute Purity, Real Worth, 





and Genuine Washing Qualities. 


uISOAPS. 

















[May 29, 187y. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 











THE OPPENHEIM 


DOUBLE BUGGY. 


A ———— 4 chan; age, at a aps intoa _— 
ew principle. 


thing oF ing. WS nait and aif lok about a ‘Send 
for hiustrated rice-List. New Haven, Conn. 


The Oppenheim M’f’g Co. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Easy to learn to ride. 
An ontinaay rider can 
go more m oo ina day 

roads 
than a horse. 

ewe — stamp for 
e, with 
‘ull infor- 


The POP heres 


“ — Se St., BOSTON. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 


Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & 00., 75 & 77 Spring St., N.Y. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE nimnan : : TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
XHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


oH INA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe, 
593 Broadway. 


FURNITURE. 


DOREMUS& 3 & CORBETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


PHELPS, DOREMUS & CORBETT, 


HAVE REMOVED rae 
Furniture Warerooms 


TO 
Nos. 148, 150, 152, and 154 West 23d St., 
BETWEEN SIXTH AND SEVENTH AVS., N. Y. 


peArier ne BED, ct Urs fe 





























Same 


to & SON. 
Noa 






ee 
rors Su 


a) 


139 BLACKSTONE ST, 3 
lan gtven At WN 


a-oes BOSTON, MASS 
HAMMOCKS, 
Archery, Tents, Lawn Set- 
tees, Lawn Mowers, 
Lawn Sprinklers, 
‘amp Stools, ete,, ete. 
Send stamp for Dlustrated List. 
G. WEBSTER PECK, 


Manufacturers’ Agent, 
No. 110 Chambers 8t., New York. 














$10 10 830. 














REFRIGERATOR, 
with Water, Wine, and 
Milk Cooler. Centennial 
“4 6Award. 36,000 in use. 

| ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
372 Sixth Ave. 














Send for Book. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST 


M’F’G CO. 


GAS FIXTURES 


67 GREENE STREET, Above 
8, 70, and 72 WOOSTER ST.,{ Broome St. 


Hank’s Patent Hammock. 
















oe. 
ig tog” 


Water Streets ieee ee Agente Wasted. 
Mention THE INDEPENDENT. _ 





Congress Spring 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring is an 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving and 
invigorating the spirits, appetite, and general health 
in a remarkable manner. 

It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of sodium 
and bicarbonate of Magnesia, 622 grains to each gal- 
lon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


without debilitating. At the same time, it does not 
contain an excess of these salts, the presence of which 
in the cruder mineral waters often renders them dras- 
tic and irritating. 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water ts 
preserved in all its purity and strength. Great care lias 
been taken to protect the Spring from all impurities. 
Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught, 
Every genuine bottle of this water has our name and 
the letter “‘C”’ prominently raised upon the glass. 

For sale by all principal druggists and grocers. 

Deliv eyed free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 


t 
"lees by mail receive prompt attention. Address 


Congress and Empire Spring Co., 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


CATARRH 


Ask your Druggist gist it his cu his customers don't say 
that the NorwEGIaN BALM gives immediate 
relief, in every case. 





Ask your Druggist if his customers don’t say 
that the NoRWEGIAN BaLM is very agreeable. 
and perfectly safe to use. 


Ask your Druggist if his customers don’t 
say that the NoRWEGIAN BaLM immediately 
cleanses the nasal passages of all foul matter, 
and restores the breath to its natural purity. 


Ask your Druggist if his customers don’t 
say that the NoRWEGIAN BALM is very sooth- 
ing and healing, and that ‘‘it is really a lux- 
ury to use it.” 


As: your Druggistif his customers don’t say 
that the CHECK-SPRING, on the tube of Phelps’ 
Nasal Douche, is a wonderfully simple and 
convenient little contrivance. 


Ask your Druggist if he ever sold a Catarrh 
“remedy” that gave better satisfaction than 
the NORWEGIAN Baum. 


Ask your Druggist if he don’t sell more of 
the NORWEGIAN BacM than of all other “rem- 
edies” for Catarrh. 


Ask your Druggist not to try to induce you 
to take some IJrritating Snuff’ or other dead 
stock, because he is just out of the Norwegian 
Balm. 


Ask your Druggist for PHELPS’ NasaL 
DovucHE or FountaIN, with CHECK-SPRING, 


and take no other. 


Ask your Druggist for an 18 Page Pamphlet, 
and read what those who have used the Nor- 
WEGIAN BaLM say about it. 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF GUARANTEED. 
Quart Bottle, $1. — sufficient for Two Months’ 
use. Trial Bottle, Twenty-five Cents. 

N. B. PHELPS. Proo’r. 6 Murray St.N. Y. 





Simply on 
their merits as recommend- 
ed by one patient to another 


Moore’s 
6 
Pilules, 
have become the most 
popular medicine of the 
day, and are recognized as 
the only Sure Cure for 
chills and all malarial 
diseases. 
Sold by Druggists, 
50 for 50 cents.—50. 50. 
See pamphlet 


“Dr. 6. 6. Moore on Malaria,” 
68 Cortlandt Street, New York, 





with_ Paral: brain or 
PERSONS ATTICS ss t! alypie, on 


learn how may be by sending address, with 
stamp, to Bos ear Reguredby 


OARD and Labdl Press, . Larger Sizes for larger Wore. 
Piicrrme Purssrs! 








A}lustrated Catalogue of Presses, T: 


Wen , Cards, etc,, -- @ 
Vtampe, 3, COOK & CO, Hi're ‘oot Meriden, Com 














Weekly Market Review, 


(For the week ending Friday, May 23d, 1879.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET, 









COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 10§ @19 
Santos, Best to Choice........ 16 @is 
Mn cetsénccasans «eee = @27 
Mocha. . . 244 @25 
Maracaibo 15 @18 
MMe cccvcccdcscaccas tecessesced 16 @i7 
TEA, 
MNO. costacansncn acdeseceee 
Young Hyson............ ; } 
English Breakfast................... @ 
Uncolored Japan..,........cseceeees 22 @60 
MMT  icdcendéadedeissdeccaa cance 0M @ 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba, .......... 68 @ 64 
Harp,.—Cut Loaf........ bacecsateed @— 
Ce icAdsbkécceccaceas af @ — 
Powdered.......cc.e.eeeees 8$ @ 9 
GRANULATED... 605.665 eee ee en eens 8h @ 53 
WuitE,—Standard A, Grocers’ Raedies 8 @ 8} 
Steam Refined Mites eccue 7 @8 
PwteeG se. dudccicivsscece 7% @ 7 
YELLOW.—Coffee C.........ceeeeeee %@7 
Other grades............. 64 @ 6} 
OLASSES. 
Cu Ba, Grocery Grades ......... bets ws nominal, 
Boiling Grades ....... dais ont ait @28 
NEw Ont. EANS, New Crop, Fancy.. (@43 
bias "90 @41 
FISH, 
CODFIsH : 
George’s Cod, per qtl....— — @ 4 00 
Grand Bank Cod........ | 8.00 @ 8 124 
Pickled, Seale, per bbl.. +@ 75 @ 4 00 
Tickled Cod, per bbl.... 4 50 @ 5 00 
MACKEREL ;: 
No. 1 Shore...........05 20 00 @22 00 
NG. S BRO8C eo. pc ccccccce 6 25 @ 6 50 
No. 8 Large............. 6 50 @ 7 00 
No. 3 Medium........... 3 25 @ 8 50 


SaLmon, Pickled, No. 1, per bbl.12 00 (@13 00 


















HERRING, Sealed, per Dox...... 14@ 18 
HERRING, No. 1, per box........ 144@ 16 
SALT, 
Liverpool Fine, Ashton’s........ — — @ 250 
Liverpool Fine, other brands.... 1 00 @ 2 40 
In small bags, 45 in a bbl........ —-@ 54 
In small pockets, 100 in a bbl.... — @ 2 
GENERAL MARKET. 
ASHES. 
BOG; 160 OOM i 60d inne kicapcinen ds davowanes 4h@ 
| ih saeise ergata. Nerceniianiem operat 6 @6 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. : 
Sour Extras..............6... $3 25 @ $4 30 
Lt errr Cidadetees 22 @ 3810 
Superfine.............. 826 @ 8 65 
State Extra brands.. 875 @ 3% 
Minnesota Clear.,.. 420@ 475 
Minnesota Straigh 465 @ 585 
Minnesota Patents. . 570@ 82 
Ex. Amber, Ind , O., and Mich. 5 00 @ 5 80 
Ohio, Ind., and Th. Superfine. . 840 @ 370 
White Wheat, Ex., Ohio, wen 5615@ 5 8 
Southern Flour....... +» 22@ 640 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs 220@ 8 35 
Corn Meal, per _— BIL. dds do's 22 @ 2% 
WHEAT: 
White Btate’...... 6... 5 115 @ 116 
White Western..........,. 110 @114 
No. 2 Spring..........+.+- —— @1 04 
Amber Didaatieiccgecgadecs 1 154@ 117 
Red Wiuter NE! Dae aoe Rely tt 110 @1 20 
RyE 
NB oo oae isinidtaesuses 63j@ 634 
WHOMEUEENG feo nec cen ceeees xc 614@ 684 
CORN: 
Western Yellow..... ..... 9@ — 
Western White............ 3 @ 
Oats: 
dicen chueee’ Aaseban® @ 40 
BUENBH p< acds, 320 sonaaige (@ 35% 
BARLEY: 
WOO Ll... bins «cuit iid} « oid Nominal. 
CO ik hse pnicvgeans Nominal, 
BEANS : 
Marrow.............. f.o.b. 1 40 @— — 
MAO «6540+ + + c00+09he0 1 30 @ 1 824 
White Kidney iewaheneneas 140 @1 45 
Red Kidney............... 8 00 @ 3 10 
PROVISIONS, 
Pork ; ‘ 
Mess, Western, new....... 10 00 @10 25 
Pxtra Prime, Western...... 8 50 @ 9 
Prime Me6s..., c+ eeereree 9 75 @10 00 
Cot MEATs: é 
‘Pickled Shoulders. ..... @ 4h 
Dry Salted Shoulders 31@ 4 
Pickled Bellies....... 5k@ 65 
Pickled Hams..........-....- T41@ 8 
SMOKE. 2). ied d Seca ssecee 84@10 
BAcoN. 
WER cceccecgesgscnee 495 @ 5 12% 
OE OT ee 5 00 @ 5 15 
Lakp: a die P 
estern am, tcs., pr. 
per 100 Ibs Li TT 7 .. 6 85 @ 6 BT 
City, petine: Bl oshinjel de ccswee 6 2 @— — 
BeBe fay <rin000-0,H02%008 6 60 @ 6 824 
BEEF : “ 
Plain Mess, per bbl....... 9 50 @ 10 50 
Extra Mess, ‘' ....... :10 50 @ 11 50 
Prime Meee, —_ Weaese 19 00 @ 19 25 
Packet, per bbl........... 11 00 @ 11 50 
City Extra and Indie Mess, 
tHETCOBs ...ecnerrcee ++ eal 00 @21 50 
WOOL. 
American XXX..........6.eeeeee —H @— 38 
American XX....... hairs dveitnad de —28 35 
American X....-.0-eeeeeceeneee —28 (@— 35 
No. 1 Pulled...........-eceeceeee —17 20 
Superfine Pulled........---+-+-+ -—30 ot 
Texas, Fine..-.---++-+++:- seeeee ee l8 @— 2 
Texas, Coarse........-eeeeeeeeees —18 @— 15 
Cal. Sp’g Clip...........----0+++- —13 @— % 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 
BUTTER. 
State, Creamery. fair to choice ......-. = ee 
State, pails a tubs, prime to fancy. . uf 
le . et aaah nee oe D 
Western, Creamery, fair to fancy...... 15 @19 
Western, Dairy. choles to fancy....... 10 @4 
Western, Baciory: dant <ascense 6410 
State, Factay eT os: OF. 2G! § 8 
State, Factory, tofive. 245.665 ees : : 
fp DATOS sis rrrrnrdrnrndertorecees 









Weaters, F Ye A i i-4 5 
EGG 


Long Island, New Jersey, and near- re we qiiaia 
State and Penns Ivania. jugs 
11 


Western and s* 
Apples, Dried, Sta’ PaUr 
es, eee eo @ 4 
Apples, WEE Cecaccececocascceat “a A 
Apples Routhern Te ee 2 6 
Peaches, GO EG vs g-7 ... 5 @ib 
Peaches’ Uuperied Dachencwcec aaa ce 23 @ 3 
Wisekerties. .. . ween coceceveveessses 4 & 4} 
Ly eeerrrrerT re? eee eee “13 @133 
POTATOES, 
Potatoes, State, Peerless........... ..2 B@ — 
iy « "Rose AEs cadaned 2 75@8 60 
- a il aeebacdeedéacaned 3 rea 50 
- Ova Scotia ...6.46.66...5.68 00 
SEEDS. 
Clover, Western, per Ih........ - 6@ 65 
“State, Se gana cade 7@ 
Timothy, per bush........ ...... 120 @l1 3 
Red Top, per bag, 5 bush........ 1 50 1% 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, . 7p. c. 69 00@70 50 
3.40 “* 51 252 25 
— Standard or Sanam 
( Pi 52 00@54 00 
Lister Bros, Standard Buperphor- | 
phate of Lime.......... 7 00@40 00 
Lister Bros, Am. Dissolved Bone. Ht 00(@85 00 
Bone Flour,........ 86 00(@39 00 
= Bone Meal.......... 84 00(@36 50 
bie Ground Bone....... 31 00@83 50 
sé Crescent Bone...... 27 50@30 00 
Matfleld Fertilizers (in lots less 
CI CRIT 6 noc cccdiecccseces 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, sverage,..... 26 00@29 00 
‘ ~ dissolved, high grade...... 25 00@28 00 


German: Potash Salts (kaint).... 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 


8 00@ 9 00 

7 W@ 8 00 

es “ Potash (80 p.c.), per 
001 








evédeddceasekatvanenes 1 75@ 8 00 

Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
OD ee er ee 1 2@ 1 274 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100]bs. 3 65@ 8 75 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 2 874@2 50 

Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer.......,...... 35 00 

7 
FINE TEAS Smet totes "thar. ever 
ie 
oat ing — - Ah. in arge cities and wnere 5 the 
wi rr w -t, 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA ©0., 
_P.-0. Bow 4236, 8 Charch St., N. Y. City. 


Best analty ARON Pok BBP se. fl. = measure. 
D. &: Nast North Besbud & 


nd Street, Philadelphia. 
T TEAS AS. price —The c pected jut the aeoeke to eee 
cen Largest company contifually 
staple aricie_eanen waubed every where—best i nduce- 
ments— fon t waste spe send for ¢ ireuler, to 
ROBT WELLS, 43 V ALS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. . Box 1287, 


Store Fixtures, 


who are ip want 








. Addre 


A.B. WOOD, 
28 West Broadway, 


New Yonr«. 
The a Ea anny Cat 
fet Fixtures ever 
sont free on appli 











(LIQUID.) 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhans- 
tion, Nevvousnesty Diminished Vitality, Urin- 
ary Diflenlties,. ete, 


Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Hors 
ford, late professor in Harvard University. 
There seems to be no diff: of in high 
medical authority of the value of phosphoric acid, 
and no preparation has ever been offered to the pub 
lic which seems to so happily meet the general want 
as this. 








Itis net nauseous; bat agreeable to the 
taste. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stim- 
ulante as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink, with water and 
sugar only. 

Price ee oneinn te “an 
on Pam etioN to to haw wm 

Manufactured by the 

RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


For particulars about our great — 
$10 Dictionary Premium see page 
29. a Pacottia of Subscription, 


BiG arhangomente 08 paged. 
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UNDERWEAR 


HOSIERY 
Departments. 


English All-Silk and 
English Imperial Silk 
UNDERVESTS 


DRAWERS, 


for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 


CARTWRIGHT'S & WARNER'S 
Cashmere Gauze and Merino Gauze 
UNDERVESTS 


DRAWERS. 


AN INVOICE OF 


CARTWRIGHT'S & WARNER'S 
MEDIUM-WEIGHT UNDERVESTS, 


(not fully up to standard ordered) 
WILL BE OFFERED AT 


3O Per Cent. under 
Regular Prices. 


ALSO A MAGNIFICENT STOCK IN 


PLAIN & FANCY HOSIERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, FOR 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN, 
AND CHILDREN. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, 
AND CHILDREN’S 


Underwear and Furnishing 


DEPARTMENT, 
REPLETE WITH EVERY ARTICLE IN THIS 


WEDDING. TROUSSEAUX 
INFANTS’ OUTFITS 


TO ORDER IN ANY 8TYLE. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0., 
Broadway, cor. 19th Street. 
Financial 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Tue business in Government bonds, and 
especially the demand for Four-per-Cents., 
in exchange for called Five-Twenties and 
Ten-Forties and for new investment, has 
continued very active, the offices of Messrs. 
Fisk & Hatch and other dealers being 
daily thronged with bank officers, capital- 
ists, and smaller investors. Inquiry among 
these offices has elicited the fact that of the 
$100,000,000 or more of the four-per-cent. 
bonds sold by the First National Bank and 
Fisk & Hatch and their associates, since 
their large subscnption of $121,000,000, on 
the 17th of April, nearly «ll have gone into 
the hands of permanent investors, either in 
this country or Eurdpe, but a very small 



























) vacant 
Mr. Billings is 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


holding or on speculation for resale; and it 
is believed that those which were original- 
ly so taken for resale have already been for 
the most part resold in the market and dis- 
tributed among investors. 

Of the $194,000,000 Ten-Forties called 
in, probably not more than one-third have 
as yet been exchanged or reinvested; while 


there must be at least $50,000,000 of the 
called Five-Twenties still outstanding. All 
this mass of called bonds, still unredeemed 
and unexchanged, amounting to not far 
from $200,000,000, will mature and cease to 
draw interest during the next sixty days; 
during which time also the Government will 
disburse some $18,000,000 to $20,000,000 
for interest due July 1st; besides the large 
amounts which will be paid out for July 
dividends by banks and other corporations. 
That a very large proportion of this 
immense sum of money, coming upon the 
market for reinvestment within so short a 
period, must find employment in Govern- 
ment bonds is certain; and, as the people 
have become tired of constantly watching 
their bonds liable to be called in within a 
short time, and of the frequent exchanges 
from one issue into another, at a loss of 
premium each time, only to find their last 
called in almost before they were fairly 
locked away for safe keeping, the prefer- 
ence for the Four-per-Cents., which cannot 
be disturbed for twenty-eight years, will 
continue at a considerably higher relative 
premium, we think, than they have yet 
reached. 

To our friends and readers, who are con- 
tinually asking our advise as to what they 
had better do with their called bonds and 
their surplus money, we say: Put them into 
the Government Four-per-Cents. Now. 

SS EA 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD. 


A BOARD meeting of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company was held at the offices, 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Ninth Street, on 
Saturday last, at which it was decided to 
immediately place under contract for con- 
struction the 200 miles of the road extend- 
ing from the head of navigation of the 
Columbia River northeast to Lake Pend 
Oreille. This section of the road will pass 
through one of the finest wheat-growing 
regions of the Northwest. Several cargoes 
of rails have already been shipped for the 
work, which will be pushed to speedy com- 
pletion. The stockholders have given their 
consent to the issue of the securities to be 
placed on the new road. Ms Wright, the 
president of the road, tendered his resigna- 
tion yesterday, which was accepted, and he 
will go abroad for rest and recreation. 
Mr. Frederick Billings, of Woodstock, 
Vt., was elected to the place made 
by Mr. Wright's retirement. 
an old member of 
the board, the chairman of the executive 
committee, and the interestsof the com- 
pany will be well looked after in his hands. 
In consequence of the appreciation of the 
land-grant stock, the Company have decided 
to reduce the price per acre of their lands east 
of the Missouri River from $1 to $2 per 
acre. The general situation of the Company 
is such as to give the holders of its securities 
great encouragement. That the road will 
one day be one of the most valuable rail- 
road properties in the country is a certainty. 
Meantime, everything is being done to re- 
trieve the disasters which the failure of Jay 
Cooke & Co. and the panic of 1878 brought 
upon it. The road was then thrown into 
bankruptcy; but it has been reorganized in 
such a way that the interests of every per- 
son holding a dollar’s worth of its securities 
or stock have been thoroughly protected. 
Changes were made in the character of the 
securities first issued, which are now nearly 
completed by the voluntary action of those 
who held them, and the common and pre- 
ferred stock of the Company is steadily ris- 
ing in price in the stock market. Upon 
that. portion of the road already completed 
the earnings next year will undoubtedly 
reach'a round million of dollars; and alto- 
gether there is the most cheering assurance 
that, by a continuation of the careful and 
economical management of the past five 
years, the Northern Pacific Railroad will 





proportion having been taken for temporary 


become the magtiificent property its origin- 
ators anticipated.—New York Timen 


MONETARY AFFAIR". 


-_ 

BUSINESS.—The past week has brought 
about very little change in the business sit- 
uation, The demand for some classes of 
manufactures has begun to slacken; but 
the general trade movement both domestic 
and forcign keeps up to good proportions, 
with prices in all the leading departments 
very firm. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York for 
the past week was as follows: general mer- 
chandise imports, including dry goods, 
$5,647,466, and produce exports, $5,697,932. 
The total imports since January 1st were 
$120,847,902, against $112,722,008 for the 
same period last year and $128,853,644 in 
1877. The total exports of produce since 
January ist were $121,098,235, against 
$133,702,070 for the corresponding period 
last year and $101,872,014 in 1877. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS,— 
TrapEe-Marx. — Abandonment of trade- 
mark is not made out by showing infringe- 
ment by others where the owners have 
diligently prosecuted the infringers within a 
reasonable time after they became aware of 
the infringement. An intention must be 
shown on the part of the owners to abandon 
their trade-mark.—Williams vs. Adams, U. 
8. Circuit Court, Northern District, Ill. 

Nore as A Sxcurtry.—If a note is held 
as collateral security, the holder can recover 
of the maker the full amount of the note; 
but where the maker would have a good 
defense against the payee the holder can 
only recover a sufficiency to satisfy the 
amount for which he holds the collateral in 
pledge.—Union National Bank of Oshkosh 
os. Roberts, Supreme Court, Wis. 

Vaurity or A Receret.—A receipt so 
far as it isa mere acknowledgment of pay- 
ment is not conclusive; but where the 
paper is not a mere receipt, but constitutes 
and imparts a contract, it is as any other 
written agreement, and cannot be contra- 
dicted or enlarged by oral testimony.—Car- 
—, os, Jamieson, St. Louis Court of 

als. 

_ Partnersnre.—A married woman, who 
has loaned money to a firm of which her 
husband is a member, is entitled to recover 
against the firm, even though the indebted- 
ness was contracted by her husband, acting 
in the firm name and without the knowledge 
of his partners.—Smith os. Van Tine, 
Supreme Court, Michigan. 

PartNersuip.— When a ner borrows 
money on the credit of his individual note, 
which is signed also by a surety, such bor- 
rowing does not create a partnership debt, 
though the money he applied to partnership 
purposes. The principal of such surety is 
the individual partner with whom he joins 
in the execution of the note, and not the 
partners generally.—Peterson vs. Roach, 
Supreme Court, Ohio. 

THE MONEY MARKET continues 
easy, the large increase in bank loans being 
equalized by the return of currency from 
the interior and by the proceeds of current 
funding operations of the Government. 
Stock loans have been 2} to 4 percent. and 
Governments 2 to 8 per cent. all the week, 
the market closing very easy on Saturday. 
Mercantile paper continues in demand. We 
quote first-class endorsed notes of short 
date at 4@44 per cent.; four months at 
4@5; and good single names, four to six 
months, at 5@6 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
strong, closing at 98%. United States bonds 
were firm and active and American rail- 
way shares irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull, but 
well sustained, closing at 4.88} for 60-days 
bills and 4.90 for demand. New York ex- 
change was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, nominal ; 
buying 8-16 premium, selling 5-16 premium. 
Charleston, very scarce; buying 8-16 premi- 
um, selling } premium. New Orleans, com- 
mercial 4 premium, bank } premium. 8t. 
Louis, 50c. per $1,000 discount. Chicago, 
weak; buying 1-10 discount, selling 1-10 pre- 
mium. Boston, 25c. per $1,000 discount. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 
412}-grain dollar remains at $0.8585 gold. 
We quote: 


Buying. Selling, 
Bar Silver (GOI). .........seeceecceseceeees 110% =: 111% 
Trade Dollars (currency).......5+ esse 9B1¢ 9 
Halves and Quarters............seseeeeees 9854 9044 
Dimes and Half Dimes..............+++ 8% 


STOCK MARKET.—Early in the week 
the market was very active and prices were 
gencrally advanced to the highest point of 
the year. The coal stocks were prominent 
in the dealings and were marked up 2 to 
24 per cent. The Granger shares were also 
very active and advanced 1@2 per cent. 
Among the trunk line shares, Lake Shore 
and Erie were firm, while Michigan Central 





exhibited weakness and declined over 2. per 
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cent. Among the low-priced stocks, C., C. 
C., and I, Wabash, Iron Mountain, and 
Han, and St. Joseph were conspicuous in 
the dealings at intervals, and advanced 1 to 
4per cent. The greatest advance for the 
week was in New York Elevated, which 
rose from 185 to 1994, and American Dis- 
trict Telegraph, which advanced from 58% 
to 663. Western Union and Atlantic and 
Pacific were also buoyant, the former rising 
2¢ and the latter 74 per cent. Investment 
shares were in very active demand and 
reached the highest prices yet made. In 
the upward movement Rock Island and 
Chic., Bur., and Quincy were the most con- 
spicuous, Toward the close of the weck 
the activity subsided in the general market; 
and, under realizations, there was a reaction 
of 4 to 54 per cent., with the greatest de- 
cline in New York Elevated, the coal roads, 
Northwest, C., C., C., and I., and Wabash, 

The following will show the changes in 


prices during the week : : 
10- 
Te “ee ae Ge. 
Albany and Susquehanna.,.. 93 98 O24 92% 
American Dist. Tel. Co....... 50 66% 58) 66 
Ath and Pac. Tel...,........++ 8 44 8 40 
BurL, Cedar Rapids, and N... 37 7 35 - 
Canada Southern...........+. 504, SOK «(Og COBKG 
Chicago and Northwestern... 6354 6454 61% 61% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf... 94354 05% 04 044% 


C.,R.L, and Pacific.......... 13048 141 138% 130 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 11744 118% 116% 116% 
64 


Del., Lack., and Western. 
Del. and Hudson........... ° 
Dubuque and 8. C... coe 
Express—Adams..........- ’ 









Han. and St. Joseph.......... 
Han. and 8t. Joseph, pf 
Homestake Mining.. 
Tilinots Central... 


a Oe 50% 51m 48 48% 





Pennsylvania Coal.........+++ ~ — — 140 
-» 11146 112% 110% 110 


Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne 

Rensselaer and Saratoga 108% 106% 108% — 
Quicksilver.......s00csseeseeee 144 1% 14% «+16 
Quicksilver, pf....0seeeeeeeee 44 444% «386 98% 
Standard Mining............- 2 30% 29 80% 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn, asstd, 28% S04 28% 20% 
St. Louis, K. C., and N....... 15% 16% 15% 15% 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N., pf.. 43 43% 42 42 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 10% 11% 10% 10% 


St. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 12% 18% 1% 11% 
St. Louis and 8. Fran., 1st pf... 25 254 Wy 


Sutro Tunnel.........eeeesseee 456 AAG 4464 
Wahbash.......ccccccsseccseeees 8844 80% «= BTC 
Union Pactfic.......- ceseseee 73% = 3% (‘7444 
Western Union Telegraph.. 112 114% 112 118 
Keokuk and D. M......seeeeee 124 18% 128 =- 
C., St. P. & MINN.....ceceeeeee 81 BIg 2g 7% 
Ind., Cin., & Laf.... ove % «5 4 4 





Ches. & Ohio, 1st pf 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf.... 


wee TH 1% TH OK 
Alton and T. Haute........... 10% 11% «+104 — 
Alton and T. Haute, pf....... 20 20% «2920 - 
Mobile and Ohfo........0se+0+ 9 ll 9 - 
Mar. and Cin. 1st pf.......... 6 9 5 - 
Mar. and Cin. 2d pf........-+ 8 5 2 - 


Nash., Chat., and St. Louis.. 8534 4234 351 4136 

The railroad war which has lately been 
raging in Chicago has extended to St. Louis. 
The trunk lines leading east from this 
point have cut rates ina manner that has 
already assumed proportions dwarfing any- 
thing of the kind ever attempted before. 
The fight is on the same basis as the Chicago 
trouble, the Scott and Vanderbilt lines being 
the two contesting parties. The object 
seems to be to make the fight so severe that 
it must necessarily be short. Flour has been 
taken from St. Louis to New York as low 
as 8 cents a barrel, and other freight in pro- 
portion. ’ 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The follow- 
ing isa statement of thc business of all lines 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
east of Pittsburgh and Erie for Apa. | td 
as compared with the same mon’ 18: 
an increase in gross earnings of $120,217, 
a decrease in expenses of eo 
crease in net earnings of $158,732. bow 
four months of 1879, as compared with . 
same period in 1878, show an inc at 





gross earnings of $746,258, an increase 0° 
expenses of $3,726 an increase in net earn 
sags of §749,545, All lines west of Pitte 
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burgh and Erie, for the four months of 

$221,520, being & gain ove sri 
D over the same 

of 1878 of $13, 529" 

RAILROAD BONDS were active. Kan- 
sas and Texas 1sts, assented, fell off to 69; 
do. 2ds to 34; C., C., and L C. 1sts to 70; 
and Rome, Watertown, ray. pra burg rose 
to - Erie consol. 2ds sold at 78}@734, 
closin sing at the latter figure. New York EI- 
evated ists advanced to 1153 on an increased 
demand, based on the recent arrangement 
between the two elevated companies. = 
cago and N. W. consol. sold at 119}, and 
New Jersey Central consol. assented at 934. 

STATE BONDS were active, nrver bed. 
Virginia consolidated 6s ex-m, c., aay 
rose to 59}. North Carolina 6s, old, A. 
and O., advanced to 24, Louisiana consols 
declined to 48% and District of Columbia 
8-658 to 884. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS.—The trans- 
actions in 4-per-cents. continue very large, 


= $. Whe loot have been advanced to 1034 
he closing quotations were as follows: 
Bid. 

States currencv sixes.......... 125 127 
United States sixes, 1880, registered... 1 1 
United Sta 1880. upon..... 1 1 
United States sixes, 1881, registered.. 1 10 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 107% 1 
United States fives. 1881, registered., 1 04 

fives, 1831, coupon...... 1 104 
U 448. 1, tered... 1 1 
ae States 434s, 1801. coupon....... 1 1 

States fours, 1907, ite - 158 1 

United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 108! 1 


The Senate has aa from the Secre- 
tary of the bar ag het ap esponse to its reso- 
lution of the 16th inst., by which he was 
directed to report what amount of the Uni- 
ted States legal-tender notes have been re- 
deemed in coin since the first day of Janu- 
ary last, and ‘‘also what amount of coin he 
considers himself authorized to retain in the 
Treasury for the purpose of maintaining re- 
sumption of specie payments, under the 

— of the Act of January 4th, 1875.” 

Sherman, after ac owledging 
the ceed pt of the resolution and quoting its 
lan age, writes as follows: 

n reply, I have to state that there has 
been redeemed in coin since January Ist, 
1879, of legal-tender notes an amount of 
$4, 183, 518. As to the amount of coin au- 
thorized to be retained in the Treasury for 

pa gee of maintaining resumption of 
ecie payments, I have to state that, under 
the provisions of the resumption act author- 
— the —- of the , in order 
phn me provide for the redemption 
of States notes, to use any surplus 
revenue in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
= riated, and to issue certain bonds of the 
States, the coin reserve of the Treas- 
ury has been increased to $188,000,000; 
that being about 40 per cent. of the notes 
outstanding to be redeemed and believed to 
be the smallest reserve upon which resump- 
tion could be prudently commenced and 
successfully maintained, as fully set forth in 
my last annual report. This reserve arose 
from the sale of $95,500,000 bonds and from 
surplus revenues, as authorized by law; and 
it must under existing law be maintained 
unimpaired, for the purpose for which it 
was created. Very respectfully, 
“‘ Joun SHERMAN, Scoretary.” 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $353,078,050 in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation. United 
States bonds deposited for circulation for 
the week, $5,085,000. United States bonds 
held for circulation withdrawn during the 
week, $4,282,550. National bank circula- 
tion ‘outstanding: currency notes, $827,- 
964,101; gold notes, $1,466,600. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
~ corresponding period of last year, are as 
ollows: 


1878. 1879. 
New York.. $2,477,000 $2,109,000 
Boston........ - 1,551,000 1,004,000 
Philadelphia. ... 389,000 19,000 
Miscellaneous «+. 1,546,000 








THE BANK STATEMENT annetn rao 
—— in loans, legal tenders, and depos- 
e falling off in surplus reserve 8 
ates no uneasiness, because it is owin 
transfers of money to the Treasury, w ich 
will immediately pay it out again in the re- 
demption of called bonds. e result for 
the week is a reduction of $5,057,725, the 
banks now holding $5,250,900 above legal 
requirements. 
The following is an analysis of the totals 
of th his week, compared with that of last 
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BANK STOCKS were quine. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 

Bid. Asked. 

America... .... 130 |Manuf. & Mer... 70°  — 
Am’can Exch. 10834 107 Marine Besceetars [100 100% 
j 205 |Market. 
( 


asses 


Drs.. “4 
Central Nat’nl. 98 
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Imp'a & Trad’s 196 a Ra chols Nicholas... = 7: 
Eat As madsen] 

The advertisement, eres pnt rnd column, of 
George P. Bissell & Co., the well-known 
bankers of Hartford,. Conn., should not 
escape the attention of capitalists and in- 
veators at this special time, when good 
securities at reasonable rates of interest are 
hard to obtain. 





Orrioz or FISK & Be ist t 
No. 5Nassau8rrest, N. Y., May 22p, 


Four-per-Cent. Circular, No.6. 

The demand for our circulars almost 
equals the demand for the Four-per-Cent. 
bonds, so universal is the interest in the 
subject of investment in Government bonds. 
Of each one we have been compelled to or- 
der and issue from five to ten thousand, to 
satisfy the eager inquiries from investors; 
and, although only three days have elasped 
since the issue of the last, we are so besieged 
for the latest information and so many new 
questions are daily arising that we are com- 
pelled to issue another, in order to save 
time and satisfy inquiries. From friends, 
investors, and the public generally constant- 
ly come the queries: Are not the Four-per. 





Cents. too high? Won't they decline again 
after a while? Shall we not do better by 
waiting? Will not business revive, and 
make money scarce? Will not something 
happen, for us who have waited to invest 
our money in “ Fours” or to exchange our 
called bonds, to put down the market price 
to our figure? May not some miracle happen 
whereby we, the holders of $200,000,000 
called bonds, can all supply ourselves out of 
$25,000,000 ‘‘ Fours,” without raising their 
market price? Won't the great European 
markets and investors, with cash in their 
hands, wait awhile, hoping to buy on more 
favorable terms? What are we, the National 
Banks, going to do with our $40,000,000 of 
called bonds still in the Banking Depart- 
ment? Can we afford to wait until our called 
bonds mature, and then pay three, four, or 
five per cent. difference, or retire our circu- 
lation and lose the interest on the Fouir-per- 
Cents., which as a basis for circulation 
would be almost clear profit? How high will 
the Four-per-Cents. go? Do you reall; th 3k 
our credit has reached the basis of a tiree- 
and-a-half per cent. bond at par? What does 
London want of our long Four-per-Cents. 
at a premium, when they can get their own 
three-per-cent. consols at a little under par ? 
To what price must our Four-per-Cents. ad- 
vance before the income will be reduced to 
the income received from British consols? 
Can we not do better next week, or next 
month, or next fall, or next year? All these 
questions and hundreds of others are. asked 
over and over every day. 

One answer is certain, and that is, that if 
‘‘Fours” were not wanted all these ques- 
tions would not be asked; and another is, 
if the supply of ‘‘ Fours” was unlimited, no 
such intense anxiety would exist. Since 
1870 the Government has had its hundreds 
of millions of bonds for all comers. Now 
they are all out, and investors have only to 
feed on each other. This simple fact tells 
the whole story. Every year produces its 
surplus income of hundreds of millions. 
The Government itself is paying out for 
interest on its bonds an average of nearly 
two millions a week; the national ba::ks as 
much more; the railroads as much more; 
the savings banks, insurance and trust 
companies as much more; states, counties, 
towns, and villages as much more; the pro- 
ducts of the land, of the forest, of the 
mines double and treble this amount; while 
all the varied industries of the land are 
swelling the grand total. All this national 


'| wealth underlies the credit of the Govern- 


ment, which issues its bonds, running §% | 590,000.60. 
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generation and a half, free of all taxation, 





and pays four per cent, per annum interest, 
returning the principal at maturity. 

With all this competition for the bonds 
and no more supply, can they remain at 
one fixed price; and, if not, will they go up 
or down? 

In reply to the questions put to us, we 

would say: first, we do not think the Four- 
per-Cents. too high until their income is re- 
duced below three and ahalf per cent., 
and this figure is, with present amount of 
accrued interest, 109.25; and, second, we 
do not think investors will do better by 
waiting. We do not think holders of called 
bonds will gain anything but experience 
by waiting. We think the European mar- 
kets and cash customers will soon hold all 
the remaining supply. We know that 
every family, north, east, south, and west, 
must and will put part of their savings into 
Four-per-Cents., for safety from the thou- 
sand and one perils that beset investments 
in every other direction. We know that 
the Four-per-Cents. are equal in income to 
the British consols until they advance to 
over eighteen per cent. premium. We 
know that the large amounts recently 
bought of the Government by the National 
Bank of Commerce and the First National 
Bank and their associates are nearly all 
exhausted. We believe if the price of the 
balance was advanced to five per cent, 
premium it would make little difference in 
the demand. 

We do not forget that a few months ago 
we placed the Fives and Sixes of 1881 at 
the top of the list; neither do we forget 
that the Government has since knocked 
away the barrier between them and danger 
of redemption at maturity, by doing in four 
months what it then appeared would be 
good work for as many years. 

As this may be the last circular we shall 
issue before the Four-per-Cents. are al! 
gone, we would take this occasion to thank 
the press and many friends for their cordial 
words of cheer in this undertaking to mar- 
ket the ‘‘last of the Four-per-Cents.” 


Respectfully, 
FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
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JAMES M. DRAKE & CO., 


DREXEL BUILDING, 


Wall Street, New York, 
Cuytal and unaed, Deby an in fowether wi me 
ment Mortgage Bonds” of the 
CENTRAL R. RB. CO., of NEW JERSEY. 
Copies may be had by addressing as above. 


WE OFFER THE 
U. S. FOUR-PER-CENT. BONDS, 
EITHER COUPON OR REGISTERED, 

_ IN ALL DENOMINATIONS, 

AT THE MARKET PRICE, 
PREE OF COMMISSION. 

CALLED BONDS 
AND ALL THE VARIOUS GOVERNMENT SECURI 


TIES RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE, OR BOUGHT 
ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


BANKERS, 
No. 18 WALL 8T., NEW YORK. 
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RICHARD H. BULL, President. . 








IF YOU ARE SEEKING A 


“SAFE 
INVESTMENT, 


YOU SHOULD CORRESPOND WITH 


Goo.P Bissell & Ch, 


New York and Hartford, Conn., 
the old and conservative Banking-house, about their 


Get ant Tiss or Ge, Dud, 


beset om ou ret mortgages of ‘the chetoest property in 
We Rave t a twenty years sold to in 
Le oe vestors who 


pais ‘ka Nine Per Cent. 
re cies (usually bls ly blocks of sx stores), the the oans is 
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Wit ee tal anda of old and _ tried 

agen was Ge be teen for accepted loans, 

WE ARE ABLE TO TAKE OUR PICK FROM THE VERY 
BEST. 
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We Oo. Dapeae Bustwess, deal in 


erareiea, sound | it securities 
ds, p> home Stocks an Bonds, and 
conduct business upon the ante 


which govern the best banks ahd inte Btn 


For our reliability and trustworthiness we refer to 
Hartford Bank ; M. H. Mallory & Co., New York; Bank 
of New York ; and Vermilye & Co., New York. 


GEO. P. BISSELL & CO., Bankers, 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8. A. 
New York Office, 92 Broadway, 


GOLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS. 
New York, Mew England, and Western 


INVESTMENT (0,, 


(NCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO. 

31 and 33 Pine noe N.Y. 
res GAREFULLY INVESTED a (ie fawae 

Companies, Savings Banks" wa, 


eta rhs PLACED on Western Farm 
‘and 











3 “) Real Fata ts wack oe. 6 Cities of New Yore, es 
MUNICIPAL! SCHOOL, @ 

ICIP'AL AND WATER 
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Coupes pala for States, ae ‘owns, Cities, Rail- 


WILL trae ‘T AS- STOCK TRANSFER ag for 4 
Ry ndholders. 

FINANCIAL OTIATIONS conducted for States, 
Counties, towne, Cities, Railroad and other corpora- 
wu P.W JOHN C. SHORT, President. 

™M. 'ATSON, Secretary and 

el Builds 
Jas. T. WortTuinatox, Drex DE oe 


proved ut Form 3 my etrat NY torigage Bonds, 2 per cont., 
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business no y clic tot p... Mk waited a day for inter- 
est or months our customers 
have tully sup ~y lt the demand. 








Now we can invest 
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rich, rodnetive "tarms. d us to $10,000." w We 
ean furnish h to parties who 
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gee J; WAT KINS & CO. adi 
Counselors a and ’ 
rence, Kansas, and 248 Broadway, New Y¥: 


WM. HENDERSON, 


INDIRNAPOLIS IN “IND. 
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Comnnercial, 
TAXES FOR SIXTEEN YEARS. 


Te last report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue presents an exhibit of the 
taxes collected by the General Government, 
rs including customs duties, for sixteen 

ending on the 80th of last June... The 

of such taxes from all sourees 

te to $2,432,939,182.79. This is al- 

most equal to the national debt, taken at the 

highest’ point that it ever reached. The 

cepacity of the people is shown by the fact 

that they have been able to bear such an 

immense tax burden, and that too not 

withstanding the destruction and waste of 
one of the hugest wars of history. 

The State of New York dnring the 
sixteen years in question paid ‘$478,401,- 
886.06 of these taxes, which is equal 
to nearly one-fifth of the whole amount. 
Next comes the State of Ohio, which 
paid $246,397,075.46; next, the State 
of Illinois, which paid $283,673,726:50; 
next, the State of Pennsylvania, which paid 
$227,846,459.54; and next, the State of 
Massachusetts, which paid $178,275,883.08. 
The smallest contribution in the whole list 
comes from the Territory of Wyoming, 
amounting for the whole sixteen years to 
only $127,862.37. Five states—namely, 
New York, Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
and Massachusetts—paid $1,359,605,030.64 
of these taxes, which is more than half of 
the whole amount. These are the banner 
states of the Union in wealth and tax-pay- 
ing power. 

The following table shows the leading 
sources from which these taxes were derived: 





100,717,543 50 


.. 171,410,441 85 
2,575,205 12 





Nearly one-half of the whole amount of 
taxes came from spirits, tobacco, and fer- 
mented liquors, the aggregate taxation on 
these articles being $1,189,938,272.'73. 
These are luxuries, rather than necessaries of | 
life; and it is well that they should have 
borne so large a burden of taxation. Men) 
that will drink intoxicating Hquors and | 
smoke and chew tobacco ought to pay for 
this expensive and worse than useless: 
luxury, 

There has been since the close of the 
war a great reduction in these taxes, | Near- 
ly one-half of the whole amount was col- 
lected from articles and occupations that 
ste now exempt. The tax on banks, how- 
ever, remains just what it was during the 
war, with no change or mitigation. The 
policy of the Government in thisrespect has’ 
been as inexpedient as it has been unjust 
and unfair. Its tendency is to drive capital 
out of the banking business, and lead the 
national banks to reorganize under state 
laws. 





DRY GOODS. 


THe week has been a very active one in’ 
nearly all departments. Domestic goods 
have continued in largely improved request, 
and, influenced by reduced stocks and high-! 
er cost, wool and cotton have been taken’ 
more freely by buyers than at any time in 
many years. The consumption or disappear- 
ance of the surplus production of the past 
few years is a matter of surprise to many; but 
the upward movement in prices seems to 
indicate clearly that the market is in a 
very healthy condition, and for some time 
to come there will certainly be an actual de- 
ficiency, instead of an excess, in the supply. 
The merchants of this city are much en- 
couraged by present appearances, and the 
dry goods market is now considered, by 
those best able to judge, to be on the 
eve. of really better days. 

Cotton goods were in continued active de- 
mand, at steadily advancing prices. The 
shipments to foreign ports during the week 
included 8,309 packages from this port, 199 

packages from Boston, and 234 packages 
from other porte—in all, 8,742 packages; 
and 

Since Jan, lat, 1879,65,761 p’k’g's, valued at...¢3,997,825 


Same tine in 1878, 42,754 p’k’s's, valued at... 9,606,565 
Same time tn 1677, 46,078 p’k'g’s, valued at... 8,270,608 





Brown SHeerines and SurrtTines.—The 
current demand was more than enough to 
entirely absorb the receipts, and large de- 
liveries were made on account, of back 
orders, Stocks in first hands are very light 
and prices are still looking upward. 
Bleached goods were in fair demand for 
new business, with a continued large move- 
ment in execution of former orders. Prices 
were very firm and some of the most prom- 
inent makes were further advanced. 

Cotton flannels were in active request. 
Corset jeans were in fairdemand. Stocks 
are very light and prices firm. 

Dehims were active for the export trade. 
Ducks were in steady movement for small 
lots. 

Wijite goods were rather quiet for both 
plain and fancy fabrics. Quilts were in 
moderate demand. Piqués were sluggish. 
Print-cloths were less active; but prices 
were firmly maintained. We quote 44 to 
4} cents for 64x64 cloths and 3§ cents for 
56x60. 

Prints were quiet, except for a few spe- 
cialties at first hands. 

Dress Goops.—Plain and lace buntings 
were taken in fair quantities. Other worsted 
fabricg and cotton dress goods were quiet. 
Ginghams continued in light request. 
Wodglen goods have continued to im- 
prove,| both in prices and the amount of 
business. Supplies of leading makes of 
men’s-wear goodsare light and many agents 
have on hand orders for the entire pro- 
duct of their mills for the next three months, 
Fancy cassimeres were in good demand at 
very steady values, and some few descrip- 
tions have been marked up slightly. 
Cheviot suitings were fairly active for 
ordinary qualities, with high-priced goods 
as yet rather quiet. 

Worsted coatings were in active demand 
for cotton-warp and all-wool goods. Lead- 
ing makes are all sold well ahead of pro- 
duction. 

Overcoatings wege in good request for all 
descriptions, with low and medium grades 


of fancy-faced and rough-backed goods still 
leading the market. 

Flannels were very active for all descrip- 
tions of plains, mixtures, and twills, in col- 
ors and white. Supplies in many instances 
have been reduced very low, some makes 
have been advanced in price, and at 
the close of the week agents were taking 
orders only ‘‘ at value.” 

Blankets were in fair demand. 

Kentucky jeans have continued in active 
demand for all makes of low and medium 
grades, Many descriptions have been sold 
out and prices are very firm. 

Satincts were Aye improved .demand. for 
printed effects, wi and mixtures 
moderately a a 
Forgign Dry Goops,—The demand with 
import ers was only moderate, ahd was 
limited to keeping up of jobbers’ assort- 
ments. Jobbers in some cases Et 
sales to retailers; but only in small 
Low and medium-grade silks, snectaitica 
in dress fabrics, und certain lines in linen 
goods are about the only instances ~ 
which any movement of importance is | 
being done. Some important’ offerings 
have been made’ at the auction-rooms, aa 
jobbers:and retailers have in this way re- | 





‘| plonished their stocks; but the results were | 


not always satisfactory. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this, 
port for the weck amount to $1,019,354, | 
showing a decrease of $350,000, as compared | 
with last week; but $168,000 increase, as! 
compared with the corresponding week | 
last year. The total of goods marketed | for 
the week fs $1,018,210, or a trifle less than: 
the imports. 


EEE EEE 
Ladies’ Hosiery. 
WE ARE NOW EXHIBITING the 
LATEST PARIS and LONDON STYLES. 


High Novelties 


tn FANCY LISLE THREAD and SILK HOSE, 
of EVERY CONCEIVABLE DESIGN and COLOR. 
Also AN UNEQUALED VARIETY of 
Misses’ and Children's Hosiery, 
EXCLUSIVE STYLES, IMPORTED SPECIALLY 
for OUR BEST RETAIL SALES. 


AT Stenar&C 


Broadway, 4th Ave. 9th and 10th Sts. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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FRED. EATON. & co, 





Same time tn 1876, $4,296 p’k'g’s, valued st... 
Game time tm 1880, 68,407 p’k'g’s, valued at... Piet 





oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of lakes, 
 Pelede, 0. 





Tomimson, McCormick & Co, 


NO, 775 BROADWAY, 


opposite A. ‘T. Stewart's, between Ninth = a 
Streets, offer this week addits 


DRESS G00DS DEPT, 


BOURETTE MIXTURES, 7c. Worth 12}éc. 
CHEVIOT SUITINGS, 8c. Worth 15c. 

BEACH SUITINGS, 12}<c. and upward. 

SEASIDE BUNTINGS, l5c., 18c., 22c. Very cheap, 
LACE BUNTING, 18c. per yard. Wort) 260. 
SULTANA MOHAIR, only 26c. 

CASHMERE DE COSS, 50 inches wide, only 50c. 
SCHOODAS CLOTH, 44 inches wide, only 50c. 
LUPIN’S FRENCH CASHMERES, eens 
PARISIAN NOVELTIES, Etc., Etc. 


BLACK SILKS. 


LYONS GROS8-GRAIN SILK, 65c. 

LYONS GROS-GRAIN SILK, very heavy, 80, 

VERY HEAVY SATIN FINISH, only $1. 

The celebrated makes of PONSON and GIRAUD, in 
RICH QUALITIES, from $1.25 to $3. 

A Full Line of COLORED SILKS from 65c. 














They will also offer a LARGE ASSORTMENT of 
BLACK CASHMERES, HENRIETTA CLOTHS, CRAPE 
CLOTHS, TAMISE CLOTHS, BUNTINGS, IRON GREN- 
ADINES, DAMASSE GRENADINES below the market 
prices. TORCHON, RUSSIAN, and BRETON LACES at 
very low prices. Every make and quality in LADIES’ 
MISSES’, and GENTS’ HOSIERY. A large assortment 
of PARASOLS and UMBRELLAS. 


Tomlinson, McCormick & Co, 


No. 77% BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN @ra AND 10rn STREETS, 


A. W. Tomuinson, rt 


Samples sent FREE to all Lemme of the 
Country. 
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HEAVY REDUCTIONS 


SUMMER SILKS. 


24-INCH WIDE 


COLORED SILK ARMURES 


AT $1 PER YARD, 
MARKED DOWN FROM §1 50. 


COLORED LOUISINE SILKS, 


$1 PER YARD, 
MARKED DOWN FROM 61 50. 


SUMMER SILKS | 


(Stripes and Checks) 
AT 50c., REDUCED FROM 75c. 
With a Positive Assurance of 


NOTABLE BARGAINS 


IN SILK DEPARTMENT. 
WE INVITE EARLY INSPECTION. 








i819 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. A Housefurnish’g Goods. 
MILLINERY. o Vo SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. a “o GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. a *o Cnocurar. 
LACES. ° ". CHINA. 
JONES °*:, 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


*, JONES -:° 
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SHOES. o o SILKS. 
— o _ 
CLOTHS. * By CARPETS. 
DOMESTICS. “0 o Dress Goons. 
_ o o _ 
UPHOLSTERY. o A © 8uits& Croaxs. 

— an -) 
FURNITURE. V_ SHAWLS, SxIRTS, ete, 
of bargains in eva Imported and 
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E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Strests, 
NEW SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


LARGE LINES OF STUFF NEW 
AND BEIGE SUITS, | coctPa fian 
ALL SILK TRIMMED. PRICES, 


SILK COSTUMES. 


STRIPE SILK (FULL SUITS), $12.45, 


APIA eANR EEA COORD MLK cut 
Elegant Silk Moire Costumes 


a porukns sa i SACQUES, FIC] FICHUS, 33, CLEARING NG OUT. 


JUST OPENED. 
CAMBRIC, AND BUNTING SUITS, AT” ATTRACTIVE 


Children’ s Cambric Dresses, 
eee > he Boe has A YEARS, 
GINGHAM DRESSES, $1.25, $1 50, $2.00, $2.50, up. 

LINEN DRESSES, 95c., up. 
PIQUE SUITS, CLOAKS, AND DRESSES, 
SWISS, ORGANDIE, AND LAWN DRESSES. 
Children’s Spring Sacques, 
at $1.25, $1.50, $2, $2.50, and up. 


DRESS COODS. 


60 PIECES BEIGE MELANGE, l6c.; worth 25e. 
STRIPE GERMANIA CLOTHS, 10c. 

ENGLISH DRESS GINGHAMS, 8c.; usual price, 18¢. 
Three or four kinds SATIN AND SILK STRIPES (im- 
ported), at 25c. and 86c. 


LACE BUNTING AND BUNTINGS, ALL COLORS, at 
12c., 16c,, 18¢., up, per yard. 


60 PIE! war see 


INGS, 
"wack DRESS GOODS. 


INCH ALL-WOOL BLACK CASHM 
worth 65c.; and at 56c.,A QUALITY USUALLY sot SOLD 











CH CBG ANDIES, LAWNS, CAMBRICS, FLAN 
NEL CASSIMERES, etc. 
NAVY BLUE BATHING FLANNELS, 280. 


SHAWLS. 


100 BLACK CASHMERE SHAWLS at $2. 
BARGAINS IN BROCHE, PAISLEY, and CHENILLE 
SHAWLS. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


409 KILT SUITS AT $1.60 and $2, FOR AGES 2 TO 6 


nore BLOUSE AND oes SUITS @ to 10 
years), $2.25, $2.50, $3, $3.60, to 
poy en. PANT SUITS (ages yh to 16), $4, $4.50: 


we BARGAINS IN THIS DEPARTMENT. SPECIAL- 
TIES FOR ANNIVERSARY. 


IDRESS SILKS 


STRIPE SILKS, FAIR QUALITIES (another lot), 


AT 48 CENTS, 


at 58c., 58c., 65c., 70c. 
50 PIECES COLORED DRESS SILKS, 69c., 78c., 85¢., 


ee ae 70 BE THE THE BEST VALUE YET 
A GOOD BLACK SILK, 

686., 75c., 85c., 95c. 

ROS GRAIN—CACHMERE FINISH, $1, $1.15, 
Bingo gid up. #161 








(a An examination of Stock will 
BOTH SURPRISE AND PLEASE. 
COMPARE OUR PRICES. 


We Leave the Result. 


USE-FURNISHING GOO 
GROCKERY, CHINA, vanOr ¥ GOODS. 





CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES, BEST BARGAINS. 


OUR NEW 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


AND PRICE-LIST I8 NOW READY. 
Subscription Price, per Annum, 
25 Cents. 

SINGLE COPIES, FIFTEEN CENTS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO. 


HOWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 809, 811, 811+ Grand Street ; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 6S, and 70 Allen St. 


THE TAMPICO BUSTS 
DR. WARNER'S HEALTH sonst? 


and Skirt Supporter, are the grestet 
fm provem made in Corsets. They 
Ae SN eke, 


Pia) The PLEXIGLE HIP CORSET; 
seta en'ere ose 

For Sale by py atte RO” Merchant» 
WARNE 
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| lative purposes, :4., they: are bought in 


SUBSIDIARY SILVER COINS. 


Tue bullion value of the subsidiary silver 
coins of the United States is nearly twenty 
per cent. below their face value, as com- 
pared with gold. The bullion value of the 
minor coins is still less. The latter, how- 
ever, are redeemable in lawful money, if 
presented ‘in sums of not less than twenty 
dollars; but for the former the law provides 
no redemption. They are made a legal- 
tender for any sum not exceeding five dol- 
lars in any one payment; and yet, although 
they are and were meant to be a debased 
coin, there is no legal provision for their 
redemption in lawful money. 

We can see no good reason for this dis- 
crimination between the subsidiary silver 
coins and the copper, bronze, and copper- 
nickel coins. Both ought to be redeemable 
when presented to the Treasury or the assist- 
ant treasuries of the United States in specified 
sums, to be fixed by law. There are many 
forms of business in which large payments 
in the aggregate are made in subsidiary 
silver coins. The fares on city railroads 
are for the most paid in this way. The re- 
tail sale of newspapers and a large amount 
of retail business generally are conducted 
by the use of these coins. The result is that 
the coins accumulate in certain hands, 
They come in faster than they go out. 
They cannot be used for large payments. 
They cannot be converted into lawful 
money without loss; and the banks will 
not receive them on deposit, except at a 
discount, and even then only in moderate 
amounts. This imposes a serious loss upon 
certain branches of business. 

The fault is not in any improper manage- 
ment of the Treasury Department, since 
there is no authority of law forany redemp- 
tion by it of subsidiary silver coins, The 
difficulty springs from the omission of Con- 
gress to pass any law for this purpose. Sec- 
retary Sherman cannot give any relief to 
parties who are thus sufferers; but Congress 
can, and Congress should give the needed 
relief, There is no objection that a merely 
token coinage should be a debased coinage, 
as compared with the standard of value; 
yet justice requires that it should be redeem- 
able in lawful money when presented in 
certain specified sums. This justice has 
prevailed in respect to the minor coins; but 
not the subsidiary silver coins of the United 
States. Both should be treated alike, and 
thus a just cause of complaint would be re- 
moved. 

A bill has already been passed by the 
House of Representatives making the sub- 
sidiary silver coins redeemable at the Treas- 
ury when presented in sums of twenty dol- 
lars or multiples thereof; and if the Senate 
would pass the same bill it would bea re- 
lief to the country. The banks would then 
receive these coins from their customers at 
par; and any excess of them that might be 
in circulation would be withdrawn by re- 
demption. The business community would 
thus be relieved from what is now both an 
injustice and a nuisance. Congress should 
not adjourn without furnishing this remedy 
for an admitted evil. 








BLOATED BONDHOLDERS. 


Potrrtcat demagogues, with more brass 
than brains, have for years loudly denounced 
as ‘‘ bloated bondholders” all prudent men 
who have carefully saved a portion of their 
earnings, and invested the same in Govern- 
ment securities. It never has entered their 
thick heads that all. bonds or other property 
had to be bought and paid for with money. 
Now, we ask these orators to give us their 
views about the present scramble for Gov- 
ernment certificates by the tens of thousands 
of ‘‘ poor people,” who throng the doors of 
uearly all the leading post-offices of the 
country. They have denounced the rich 
for buying bonds; now what will they say 
about the poor—the men, women, and even 
children—who may now be properly classed 

as “speculators” in, Government, securities? 
Three-fourths of. the sales of certificates, 
We believe, are made to the poor, for specu- 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


order to make money—to sectire an immedi- 
ate profit on the purchase. 

Our readers will understand that. we don’t 
condemn those, rich or poor, who are now 
investing money in sums of from ten to one 
hundred dollars in Government certificates. 
They do yxight, whether they buy them to 
keep or to sell. It is a safe business and it 
is none of our business what the owners of 
these securities do with them. But let us 
hear no more bosh, in Congress or else- 
where, about bloated bondholders; for they 
include all classes—the rich and the poor. 
From one end of the nation to the other we 
now see the poor frantically flocking to the 
post-offices and other public places, and 
literally fighting their way to the counters 
of the Government agents, in order to get 
one or more of these four-per-cent. certifi- 
cates. We are glad to see these sales to 
people in moderate circumstances. We are 
glad to see the rich and the poor thus meet- 
ing together and competing with each other 
in making investments on equal terms. 
We believe the course of the Government 
in offering these certificates to the people 
directly is one of the shrewdest and wisest 
financial movements ever made. Indeed, 
we believe that hereafter all our Govern- 
ment loans will be negotiated with the peo- 
ple direct, and at the lowest figures known 
in any country on the globe. 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monday Eventna, May 26th, 1870. 


























PRINTS. 

Albion....... cccccce 6 |Hartel..... Labeeve 4 
Allens .........- eeee | Mallory seecccoece : 
American .......-+0+ 54 Manchester........ 
Southbridge......... 54!Merrimack, D..... 
Arnold.......+. see 6 (Oriental..... sinaed 
Cocheco, L....... \Pacifie.. peecee 
Dunnells.........+-- * 54/Richmond..-.-.... 
Freeman........-s+: * Bitmpeom aoa 6 
Garner & Co... .- 6 |(Sprague.........0. Of 
Gloucester ... <e amsutta......... 5 
Hamilton........++++ 6 |Washington ....... 5) 

GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag ........-- 9 |Lancaster...... 000 GD 
Belfast.....csceeceee 8 |Gloucester......... 9 
Bates .....ceeeeeeeee 8} Renfrew...... eecce Ss 
Glasgow ......++++ 8$/Southwark ........ 7 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS 

Atlantic, A,4—4..... 8 |Lawrence, LL...... 

“HH, 4—+4..... 7 = , eer 

«a Pp, 4-4. - > > ee 7 

pe re hae 4 og 4 

¢ Massachusetta, BB. 

« — V, $0-inch E... 6 
Agawam, F sudsedoed | < J... 
Augusta, 4—4....... 7 . Cc... 

«80-inch .... 64 “ Standard. 
Appleton, A, bo . 8 Medford, 4—4..... 

R, 80- - 64|Nashua, O, 88-inch. 
Bedford, R, -. -- R, 36-inch. 7. 
% ania 7% «= KE, inch. 8 
og ronepenereeaes 7\| “ W,48-ineh.11 
@  Diasacsccccce ee eran ee 
© Wicccccccece ae G... 
Broadway, 4—4...... se RR.... 7 
Gahehy A eooee 2 Se eres 
“ W, 4-4..... | Deda appre aa 
Crescent Mills, 4—4.. 8 Pepperell, E..... 
Clark Mille, A.....- “a R..cccee 
Continental, C. coccee % < Gees es 
) A _ Wee cove 
4 rr 

" Dee. = 9—4.. 

, A, visas 6 , tae 7 
8B, T—8...0.- uot, A......e0e 
Great Falls, 8...... i. Ne 

- séoces © , Wevsseverde 
bee ccooee 7 |Pittafield, A..... -. 5B 
Harrisburgh, A...... ocasset : 
kn Bidccece | Canoe, 4—4 
Hyde Park, =~ q pecccccccccce 
Indian Head, 44... tark, A.....seceee vi | 
” S04... 6 - Ah. -.sse0 § 
Indian Orchard, mont, CC.,..... 
“ EE. 7f1U Uties, 14. rece af 
bd N. 63, “ Q-4....... 80 
As ae. 5 104 eee 
Laconia, AA,...... 1p Westragett, $0-ine. 6 

O *" Bacee . 86-inc.. 7 

a . “ 40-ine..11 
ts 7 F- epee weathe m ineet 

Re I am, P....... 
meey Standard. 7 94... 120 
Lyman, E, 4—4...... 1 “  -10—4....224 
2 SHIRTINGS. 
Androsco 3 ope, 4—4......... 
Mkt 4... 10 leselem, 4—4..... 
4—4...... 9 nsdale, 4—4..... 
Amoskeag, A, 4—4.. 84! “ Cambric 4—4,.18 


8 
Bay Mille, 44 SrAsnes oa Y. Mille, 4—4. ..12 








Bartlett, A,4—4..... Newmarket,H,4—4. 8 
Ballou & Son, 4—4.. 7 5 ee 
“« 6  80-in.. 6 Nesbus, E—4-... 8 
Bodh RAINING) Wego a 
i, ee +oee+-10$|Pepperell, 6—4....1 
OP ct aacta died, = eect 
Blackstone,AA,4—4. 8 8—4....20 
agsttgne River... ¥ Bui Be 
se ec Ameena ot 
“ 4Qineh......- 14 7? eee 
“ > «ll Slaterville, : a wee 7 


Utica Nonpariel : 


“ 


Dwight, Bik 8 


- 4 
Clinton, 06,4 4." ing a alent 4—4....11 
BAsnvagconee % 
=. 


Forestdale, 4—4..... 
Fruit of the Loom: 
4-4 























Fearless, 4—4 ...... Me 10—4. .85 
Green, G, Be eee a were = 
Great Falls, 8....... 6 Wamsutta, 44. 
“ Me cesccs ve 54. "i 
SS Ae apege. § Williamsville, 4--4.. 7 
sg AA.,... 83; White Rock, ee 
ee Oicdses St} Whitinsville, 8 
Gold Medal, 4—4,.... 7 cn 7-8... 63 
# 7—8..., 6 ‘Waltham, 6—4,....18 
aenaadienitind rae a ana 
per Idem 9 ‘ pane 
"8. 10438 
DENIMB. 
Amoskeag........... 16 |Otis, CC........... 10 
Blue Hill,.......... - 84/Pear] River........ 154 
sane Heavy.. 115 Warren, AXA..... 124 
Everett /...3....00.. F le 7a 114 
Ha: icy Aid AS Ge . 8 ah QO eee 10 
Otis, AXA ..........12$/ York. ....ceees-e0e 15 
Pi ctéieccencas 11 
STRIPES. 
American ...... 93|\Otis, BB..... 
Amoskeag..., .1 113/Pittsfield.... — 52 
Dexter, A ..... — @14 |Thorndike: 
sites ct HE — @12 1 11 
Hamilton......10) @11$/Uncasville,A af ¢ 
TICKINGS, 
rer Y renee . 16$; Hamilton. .....; waen 
"115 |Hamilton, D....... 
8 Reckeess 14 | Lewiston, A, 86-in..1 
4, v5 sGhcshncecedll \st men, AA......15 
: ageseas 12 'Pearl River........ 15 
be ie Jer ite ll eld..... evccee 6 
Cordis, Ack: edcucgaa 16 Swift River........ 
aa <r Willow Brook 1 





Amoskeag........... 7h Kearsarge .....00.. 

Androscoggin....... i Laconia...... 

Canoe River......... 6 ‘Lawrence, Satteens 7 

Hyde Park .......... ‘Naumkeag, ” 

Indian Orchard...... talPepperell ae 9 
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NOTHING 


should prevent a Lady who wishes to practice true 
economy from subscribing to 


Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly, | 


the Monarch of the Fashion 


Magasines. 
The Summer Number is now ready, containing valu- 
able information on all subj of ble inter- 





est, including Sports, Pastimes, and Diversions for the 
Summer, Accessories of Tourist Travel, etc., etc, 
Price only 50 cents a year or 15 cents a single copy. 


The Fashion Quarterly ts endorsed by the 


Press throughout the country as the only Reliable 
Purchasers’ Guide extant. 


PUBLISHED BY 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 





SIXTH AVES. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


FIFTH 


DRESS GOODS, 
CALICOES, 


CURTAINS, 


SOTIONS, 


HOSIERY, 
GLOVES. 


GENTLEMEN’S 
FURNISHING GOODS AND SHIRTS. 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
CLOAES AND DRESSES, 

MANTLES, 
COSTUMES, 
WRAPPERS, 
DUSTERS. 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
UNDERWEAR. 
INFANTS’ OUTFITS. 
COMPLETE AND EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENTS 


OF NEW and FASHIONABLE 
ARTICLES. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE ESTABLISHMENT. 
FINE GOODS AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN ANY OTHER STORE, 
JAMES A. HEARN & SON, 

No. 80 WEST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
BETWEEN (‘STH AND SIXTH AVENUES, 








W. & J SROANE, 


Nos. 649, 651, 655 Broadway, 


HAVE MADE A 


Crand Opening of 
Axminsters, 
Moquettes, 
Wiltons, 
Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 


Three-Ply and Ingrain Carpetings, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 

India, 
Persian, 
Smyrna, 


Daghestan 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


JUST RECEIVED. 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, STEAMBOATS, AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 
AND UPON THE MOST REASONABLE TERMS, 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAIL- 
ROAD, Bleecker-Street Station. 
NEW YORK ELEVATED RAILROAD 
Houston-Street Station. 


FROM AUCTION. 
A Cargo of China 


MAT TINGS, 


WHITE-RED CHECK 


AND 


FANCY PATTERNS, 


just landed, arriving too late for a contract delivery, 
will be disposed of at less than cost of importation— 
some as low as 150. per yard, 


CARPETS. 


Our immense stock of Carpets, in all the different 
grades, with borders to match, at reduced price, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, cor. 13th Street. 


R. H, MACY & C0,, 


14TH STREET AND Orn AVENUE, N. Y. 








ALL THE WELT IN HATS A 
nai == MILLINERY NOW OPEN. 


Black Dress Silks, 
Black Dress Goods. 


THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE 


RECEIVED BY 
ee see NOVELTIES VERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 


— CERE. CATALOGUES MAlLeD PIER, 


RB. H, MACY & C0, 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Bazaar Hand-Made Corsets 








00 Bones. Bones, $1.00 
ne 3, oe Postage races tomes Sonate No. 8 to pa 
924, 926, oan SNE hir PALE BR Se-verk. 

—S BLISS HELD, MASS...” 
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% Sa in making trim- 
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REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED TABLE WARE 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


would call special 
attention to their 


Patent China-lined 


ICE PITCHERS. 


The lining is 
held in position 
by the thumb- 
screws in the 
covzr, and can 
be easily re- 
moved, thus en- 
abling every 
part to be 
cleaned, leav- 
ving no chance 
for the collec- 
tion of rust or 
other foreign 
matter between 
the lining and 
outer wall, The 
lining is made 
of fine stone 
china, and has 
no equal for 
preserving ice 
and keeping 

‘eae Ce water pure, 
686 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

For sale by Dealers in Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 





MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental lon and Zinc Work, 
FOUNTAINS, AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES, ETC. 
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(a Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay $t., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 


NEW YORK. 





IMPROVED 


Park and Lawn 
SETTEE. 


finished Green or Black. We 
supply the Rod on Settee if desired. 





Cheapest and Most Substantial 
in the Market. 


{ 


a 


Address 


National Scbool Furniture Co, 


111 and 113 William St., N. Y. 





Braurant 


Brier letters will be answered by the Insurance Ed- 
ttor regarding the standing of ¢ compa- 
nies, and also as to the legal value of policies, pro- 
viding a stamped and addressed envelope ts en- 
closed and a description of the policy ts given, each 
point in a separate line, prectsely as follows; 

1. Age of insurer at issue of policy. 
2. Number of full years’ premiums paid. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 


In conferring with some of our leading 
life insurance companies, we find that busi- 
ness is steadily improving. The month of 
May shows a considerable increase over the 
corresponding period of last year. Had it 
not been for the excitement growing out of 
the unwise management of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, there, doubtless, 
would have been a far better showing, As 
it is, however, there is much reason for 
cheerfulness, and a much more hopeful 
feeling generally. The business of the first 
half of this month is even better than it 
was in April; and if, no new disturbance 
occurs, we seeno reason why these useful 
institutions should not thrive and do better 
than ever. It is too late now to discuss the 
merits of life insurance, for there are few 
intelligent men who doubt the propriety 
of patronizing these excellent corporations, 
More care will surely be exercised in future in 
the selection of good, sound companies. Men 
will no longer place their money with in- 
stitutions to be used for individual or 
speculative purposes, or in making danger- 
ous experiments. Absolute safety 1s now 
required in every direction. The Govern- 
ment has at length found this out, and taken 
advantage of the fact in managing its finan- 
cial affairs. Our strong and sound insur- 
ance companies have also found out that 
the people are ready to pay a fair price for 
good insurance from a_ responsible, well- 
managed company. Cheap insurance is 
not wanted in any quarter among intelligent 
people. It has no attractions whatever. If 
a sound company, economically and 
wiscly managed, demands a little more 
premium than another, no special harm 
is done; for all the surplus money 
received, above expenses, goes directly 
back again to the policyholder, in the shape 
of dividends. The ‘‘cheap company” may 
take less premium; but it will be forced to 
make a smaller dividend at the end of the 
year. All the talk, therefore, about cheap 
life insurance is simply nonsense. If a 
strong company demands $100 for a certain 
amount of insurance, in order to be on the 
safe side, and thenis able to make a div- 
idend of 20 per cent. to its policyholders, it 
is far better, wiser, and safer than the 
ecurse of the ‘‘cheap company,” which 
charges only $85 for the same insurance, 
and then makes a dividend of only 5 per 
cent. The actual cost in either case is about 
the same ($80), while the strong company 
only is prepared for losses by war, yellow 
fever, small pox, or any other epidemic or 
event which may come unexpectedly. In 
such a case the ‘‘cheap company” is either 
ruined or placed in a very dangerous posi- 
tion; while the strong one escapes entirely 
unhurt. It requires money to pay death 
losses; and when a company is without it it 
must go to the wall, awreck. The people be- 
gin to understand this matter very general- 
ly, and will look out in future to ask for no 
‘‘cheap insurance,” for it is really an unsafe 
article to deal in and a very poor reliance in 
case of trouble. 


POLICYHOLDERS MUST WORK. 
Tne following letter from a gentleman in 


are not fairly treated, they should earnestly 
protest. To submit quietly to injustice is 
both wrong and unwise. In any extreme 
case we will, if our services are required, 
aid any of our subscribers in securing their 
rights: 

“EpiTor OF THE INDEPENDENT ;: 

“Tn your article, ‘Responsibility of Policy- 
holders,’ occurs some remarks which are indeed 
timely and pertinent. You ‘counsel policy- 
holders to address themselves earnestly, by 
letter, to the various members of the Board of 
Trustees, and to urge upon them the consider- 
ation of their rights.’ Let me add that there 
is a difficulty which besets the policyholders, in 





| any attempt that they may make to do this, 
which appals the stoutest hearts among them, 


Iowa will explain itself. If policyholders . 


How will he address them’? He is unaequainted 
with the nature of the business upon which he 
is asked to write ; he has a vague idea that he 
is not being fairly treated ; but to go into the 
details and lay before these men his reasons for 
thinking so requires more of time and study 
than he can afford or is willing to give: ‘Those 
who are competent are prevented from so doing 
by reason of their interests lying in another 
direction, or their unwillingness or inability to 
ehampion his rights gratuitously. But few will 
say to him, as you do, that you are ready and 
willing to receive his name and work for him 
to the best of your ability. 

“That the influence exerted by a personal 
appeal to these trustees is productive of 
good results I have occasion to know. In 
behalf of some who have felt the wrongs 
inflicted upon them by the managers of 
companies, some of them ‘ purely mutual’ and 
others ‘mixed,’ I have appealed in this direc- 
tion and with marked results ; and I am led by 
this experience to repeat your language, with 
emphasis. I say to the policyholder; ‘If you 
cannot obtain assistance from those who do 
understand the intricacies of the system, ad- 
dress yourself personally to the work. Do the 
best you can. Let your voice be heard, wheth- 
er your language be as appropriate as you 
desire or not.’ There is a wide field for remon- 
strance outside the tr tions of the Mutual 
Life. Other companies, less bold than she, 
perhaps, are, nevertheless, perpetrating wrongs, 
which will be brought to light through the in- 
strumentality of this contest with the Mutual 
Life. A concentration of effort upon the work 
of correcting the evils of her management will 
in due time attract attention to like evils in the 
management of other similar institutions, more 
flagrant, if possible, than these now being cor- 
rected in this compapy. 








‘¢ Yours truly, E. D. W.”’ 
THE ASSETS OF INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES. 





SUPERINTENDENT SMYTH, of the Insurance 
Department, submitted to the Senate of this 
state, May 20th, the following tables, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of that body : ; 

COMPANIES WHOSE ASSETS HAVE BEEN TESTED. 





Amount 
wer tede n 


























Amount |Surplusag re- 

Name of |Real Estate| Claimed in | gards Policy. 

Company. | Claimed to Bond and Jan. 

be Owned. Mortgage. | 1st, 1879. 

Mutual. ..../$6,819,051 73) $57,868,381 99/¢11,906,889 30 
P rov ident 

‘ee —_—_ — 81,357 02 
United 

w ae, .-| 168,227 51! 2,120,100 55 700,885 43 
as . 

ton.... — 414,496 23; 2,270,214 02 980,905 40 
Western 

New York 5,844 88) 125,448 98 36,908 68 











We believe that the assets of the United States 
and the Washington have been tested since the 
above was prepared. 

oh  —— 


GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


Tue following from the New York Herald 
will interest the public: 

‘INSURANCE DEPARTMENT REPORT. 
‘(New York, May 21st, 1879. 
“‘ To the Editor of the Herald: 

‘‘We find in to-day’s issue of your val- 
uable paper, among the reports from 
Albany, the table submitted by Superin- 
tendent Smyth, of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, to the Senate, in response to a resolu- 
tion of that body, which contains an error 
in regard to the Germania Life Insurance 
Company of New York, which we beg 
leave to correct. In the table it is state 
that, as the result of the examination, the 
amount of $4,178 was stricken from the 
assets claimed before the examination, 
while the official report on this point reads 
as follows: ‘The examination made as to 
the value of the property mortgaged to and 
owned by the company has shown most 
gratifying results, as the surplus of the 
company, shown by the late and rigid test 
made by the company, at the request of the 
Department, exhibited the present valuation 
to be $82,500 in excess of the sum claimed 
by the company itself. Of the total num- 
ber of mortgages (621) but three were re- 
ported as being in excess of the value of the 
premises, the reduction on this account, 
namely, in value of property, amoun 
only to $4,178.58 on a total amount loan 
of $4,790,242.’ Thus it is shown that, ac- 
cording to the report on the examination by 
the Insurance Bepartment, the assets of 
Germania Life Insurance Company were 
$28,822 higher than they were according to 
the company’s own statement. Very re 

K 





spectfully, FREDERICK SCHWENDLER, 





“ Vice-President,” 
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THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


Tue Atlantic Mutual Marine Insurance, 
of this city, the leading corporation of its 
class in the country, has recently issued an 
analytical experience table, embracing. # 
period of forty years, in which ate given 
facts and figures which, deeply interest the 
whole commercial community. It reports— 
as we see by the 7imes—that during the time 
stated 145 steam vessels have been lost, in- 
volving, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
the destruction of 4,202 human lives, As 
was to be expected, the largest amount of 
loss, both to life and property, has occurred 
by the wrecking of vessels upon the coast. 
About 55 per cent. of the steamships have 
been destroyed in this manner, and 88 per 
cent. of the total list of mortality is due to this 
cause. Next in importance are the calami- 
ties for which no definite reason can be as- 
signed, all trace of ship and crew vanishing 
after her departure from port. On the table 
of vessels this is given at 18 per cent., and 
on the life table at 20 per cent. Those that 
have suddenly sunk at sea, from one cause 
or another—such as a collision with an ice- 
berg or with another vessel—foot up only to 9 
per cent. ; but the loss of life which has fol- 
lowed these accidents is placed at 27 per 
cent. Eight per cent. of the vessels were 
burned, occasioning thereby 18 per cent. of 
the total life loss. The list is made com- 
plete by including ships that have been 
abandoned, capsized, etc.; but these form 
only minor items on the two accounts. 
From this comparison it will be seen that 
by those who take sea voyages the danger 
to be most apprehended is the wreck of the 
vessel, either near the beginning or the close 
of the voyage (usually the latter), upon the 
coast; but it is consoling to know that the 
chances of escape upon such occasions are 
uncommonly good. Of course, those who 
set sail upon a steamer that is never after- 
ward heard of share the unfortunate fate of 
the ship; and the ratio of life loss under this 
heading is small simply because these vessels 
have happened not to carry many passen- 
gers. But to experience a collision when 
on the open ocean is a mishap the terrible 
results of which can hardly be overesti- 
mated. The rapid sinking of the ship, 
ordinarily at night, the unprepared con- 
dition of passengers and crew, are reasons 
for the high ratio of mortality—four times 
as great as that of wrecks on the coast— 
which all can readily understand. Only less 
serious is the proportion of loss which 
comes from fires at sea; for here a second 
element of danger is added, and often, no 
doubt, in attempting to put out the flames, 


’ the officers have delay«d un‘il too late those 


preparations needed to preserve life. It is 
not left to the most cautious voyageur to 
select the fo m Wuich an inevitable disaster 
shall take; but when one comes, he may 
derive a mild kind of satisfaction from 
knowing in a rude way the relative chances 


of escape. 
STN 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 

E. W. Pzet, Esq,, president of this com- 
pany, has tender his resignation, as will be 
seen by the following letter: 

‘* To the Directors of the National Life Ins. Co. 
the U. 8. of A.: 

** Gentlemen:—I hereby tender my resig- 
nation as a director, as a member of tlie 
finance and executive committee, and as 

dent of this company. My reasons 
or pepoenting <his resignation are: 

“ First. e ownership of the capital 
stock has been changed and I have ceased 
to be a stockholder; therefore, it is proper 
and fitting that the principal official posi- 
tion of the company should be placed at 
the disposal of the new proprietors. 

‘Second. I have been connected with 
this company asan active officersince its very 
inception, and devoted my best energies and 
abilities to establishing and buildingit up, un- 
til it had attained in its earlier history aposi- 
tion and reputation in the insurance world 
— by no other company, its age being 

en into consideration. Subsequently, 
during the times of general depression in the 
ce business and of special difficulties 

and trials peculiar to this company, I, with 
my associates, have labored assiduously to 
keep the company strong and good; and it 
7 aon in a most excellent financial condi- 
“ After these eleven years of arduous la- 
bor, responsibility, and anxiety, I feel 
entitled to the rest and recreation which can 
be obtained only by an entire severance of 

y connection with the company, and there- 

ore, I am justified in asking to be released 

from a coritinuance of miy official relations 
the new proprietors, 





‘unicate to 


“T take this occasion, to com 


the board that the » ng stockholders 
have sold the capital stock to men of high 
character and of most excellent financial and 
commercial standing, and with the full be- 
lief that the integrity and credit of the com- 

; ‘its’ contracts 


be protected, and that 
standing of the company be - 

“ e Tres ctfully, : ; 
ileal “KE. W. Peer.” 

Complimentary resolutions were unani- 
mously passed by the board of directors, 
expressing sincere regret at the severance of 
the official relations of Mr. Peet. with the 
company. This institution is now, as it 
always has been, in excellent hands, and we 
predict for it a prosperous future. 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 


‘‘WE are glad to observe that the trustees 
of the Mutual Life have not gone blindly 
into the reduction of rates on the old 
policies, as well as on the new. They have 
acted wisely and prudently in making a 
proviso which will enable them to fall back 
on the old rates should a heavy increase in 
the mortality claims or any other emergency 
affect the prosperity of the company. The 
following clause has been added to the old 
policies: 

***The premium on this policy has been 
reduced, by resolution of the Board of 
Trustees, adopted February 19th, 1879, 
below the tab rates then existing, until 
otherwise ordered by the . The 
right, therefore, to restore the premium to 
such tabular rates is hereby reserved, sub- 
ject to such order.’”—JInswrance Times. 


-..-Read carefully all policies of insur- 
ance, whether life or fire, before accepting 
them. Look out sharp for all the little matters 
concealed in very small type—matters which 
may make the policy worthless. If any- 
thing in a policy is worth ar it is worth 
knowing and understanding fully and clear- 
ly. Look out for small-type paragraphs, 
which are often intended to cover up the 
small methods of small menin doing very 
small things. 





INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARE, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 





Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par values).......998,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,118,867 68 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,357,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 





Lewis C. Grover, Henry MoFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amai Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 
F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH. Wright 








ARE YOU GOING TO EUROPE? 

Passengers for Europe or other foreign 
parts should provide themselves with 
General Accident Policies in 

“THE TRAVELERS,’ 

of Hartford. Written for one to twelve 
months by any regular Agent, at short 
notice. Permit for Foreign Voyage at a 
small advance from usual low rates for 
Accident Policy. 


New York Office, Tribune Building. 


P. 8.—Whether you travel or not, don’t de 
without Accident Insurance. 


Assets over $4,300,000. 
Surplus nearly $1,000,000. 


PROVIDENT LITE AND TRUST C0. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 8d MONTH, 224, 1865. 
ARTHUR C. IVES, General Agent, 
409 Breadway, New York. 

1825. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital...:............ 9400,000 00: 

‘Reinsurance and all Lia- 
dilities,.......+.se00- dooes 19 

Surplus eeeeeesee eeeeeeereeeeree 670,212 


91,855,238 04 
Wm. UG. CROWELL, Sec. JOuN L. Tnomrsow, Aas't Bo. 











THE s 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Assurance Society of the U. S. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 





FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31st, 1878. 


AMOUNT OF L:iDGER ASSETS, JANUARY lst, 1878......000..scevensevereeces 

















becenees e 983,477,001 87 
Less Depreciat on in Government Bonds and Appropriation to meet any depreciation in 
CUED ADU cates cocies enn erdaggecesascceeqnesanseqnacncceccccocsccsscoeccccsecencasescceqeeneces 960,558 27 
$82,108,438 60 
INCOME, 
PROMAIGTAS 00. ccccccccccccpccccccccccccccccccccecccccecccceden $taseerecceteescesoccces 96,548,750 53 
Interest nd Rents ....ccccrescocsencececesreseceeesavenss de cccccccccccccccccccoccce 1,674,102 71 6,217,043 24 
$40,396,381 84 
State, County, and City Taxes...........csccecsscerserseccepecevesscsccesesees 88,256 17 96,181,013 31 
Hat Cane Asaure, December Sigh IVD .i.c.csccesececscsseeiasssacesecscesecesesececercceceses $34,195,308 53 
pS? 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages. ......cccscsccsensecesseesecserescccescesscsecceseesessvesness $12,437,584 93 
Real Estate in New York and Boston, and purchased ynder foreclosure....... 6,884,004 96 
United States St00KS...........scseccccceencecceveseneeeeeeceseeeensens eee eesenees 5,698,708 54 
State Stocka, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State of 
WOW WEOGReccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccseseccsccesce cocssccccccce 6,201,078 16 
Loans secured by United States, and State and Municipal Bonds and Stocks 
authorized by the laws of the State of New York...........sseseseeee oe 928,000 00 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories on interest, and in transit 
(BINCO FOCEHVOM).......seecceeceesececccccccsecccesseeeceenerenseserensseeseeess 1,846,608 51 
Commuted COMMISSIONS..,......sescrrereeserseccecesecgreceserseseseeeseses sere « 60,014 85 
Due from Agents on account of Promiums.........0+..0seeereees seseeees eens - 247,513 58 
984,195,388 53 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds Over CO8t...........sscsscecensecererssececencensgesescssevess . 129,706 41 
Interest and Rents due and accrued.............sscccsceecccsccesccseceseeeeccseceeecesecescseeeees 474,488 42 
Premiums due and in process Of COllectiOn...........+eecsee cescereseererseenss  ccogegnqecesecees 51,816 00 
Deferred Premiums. ........--s0+0+0+0+ boccdcovccdcageccepccccccccceccccccccccccccccccoccccoecceecces 602,628 00 
Total Assets, Doc, Blat, 187S..........cccccrccsccsscsecceccseccsecsseesessseeeeseecsessenees $35,454,092 36 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, including legal reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies......., 28.560,268 00 
Total Undivided Surplas............:.ccscsesccsecgeseceeceseeceseeeeeeeeceseeseesseegees e. $6,893,824 36 
Of which belongs (as computed) to Policies im general clasé. ....,...... +0006 pesccegsbocece 8,741,362 36 
“ “ “ bed TOMUUMS. ...cccccccccccccceccccecccsscecoce - 6,152,462 0p 





Risks Assumed in 1078, 6,115 Poliies, Assuring $21,440,219 00, 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends will be declared available, on settlement of next annu- 
al premium, to participating policies. 
The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Experience Table, the legal stand 


ard of the State of New York. 
Fo van Cie,” | Aoruances 


\ 
Woe, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts, and counted and examined in detail 
the assets of the Society, and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is correct. 


. RANDOLPH, Special Co Ittee of Board of Directors, 
i ty HALerED, ¥ Hewey 8. Tena { appoin a 28d, 7 s 2 the 
4. Cummins, Rosert Diiss, assets and accounts at 





SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT and EDWARD CURTIS, Medical Examiners. 


E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 





Henry B. Hyde, John D, Jones, John A. Stewart, Robt. Lenox Kennedy, 
George D. Morgana, Charlies J. Martin, James M. Halsted, Samuel Borrowe, 
George T. Adee, Thomas A. Cummins, Chauncey M. Depew, José ¥. Navarro, 
Henry A. Huribut; Robert Bliss, Benjamin Williamson, John J. McCook, 
Henry F. Spaulding, Daniel D. Lord, Henry M. Alexander, Stephen H. Phillips 
William H. Fogg, Horace Porter, William Walker, W. Torrey, 
William A. Wheelock, Edward W. Lambert, Henry Day, nuel Holmes, 
Parker Handy, B, ¥, Randolph, Joseph Seligman, Theodore Weston, 
“} William @ Lambert, Alanson Trask, E. Boudinot Colt, Alexander P. Irvia, 
Henry G. Marqaand, John Sloane, Thomas A. Biddle, T. De Witt Cuyler, 
James W. Alexander, Ashbel Green, George W. Carleton, Louis Fitzgerald, 
Henry 8S. Terbell, Henry V. Butler, George G. Kellogg, William Alexander. 
Thomas 8. Young, George H. Stuart, Wn, Whitewright, Jr., 























































. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
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Established A, D. 2850. « 


MANHATTAN 


Life insurance Co, © 
| 156 BROADWAY, New York, 


$8,400, 000 co PSST s; 
$4,900;000 Rowurn, Premiums to 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 Usitfies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS ANP RATES oF. THE 
HENRY STOKES, PResipent. 

a.% wanri 8. N. STEBBINS, 

iY. wempue ° 


H. B. STOKES, 
Asstst't Sec's, 


KX NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
‘Assets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECLALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President, 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, 


abr my 








Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 


ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


JOHN HANCOCK 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 
No. 16 Sears Building, Boston. 
STEPHEN RHODES, President. 


date | isei of Massachusetts.) 


A PRACTICAL EXAMPLE OF THE WORKING OF THE 
NON-FORFEITURE LAW OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
LEXANDER H. a, residing when insured at 
a Ohio, but late Cedar Rapids, Iowa, -- 
cored we life in this Company on January $4, 1871, A 4 
. He pela t our annual premiums, amounting 
allowed his policy to lapse on January 24, 





me Office cet ae list of Claims 
paid coler this I Law. 


intl STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
ay Ore RecURtry, BOON ssast eh cat SCAMAGESIENT, and 


»ARForms af Léfe amd Endowment Pootes Isewed. ‘ 


~ JAMES BUELL, President, 
©. P. FRALEIGH, Secretar 
Gko. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


LIVERPOOL AND’ LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Capital Paid Up in Cash..... $1,228,200 


STATEMEN THE COM * 
Le ¥ ist, 1879. a 








Surplus as regards Policyholders,.66,648,914 123 


OTaATEM cH. es WE PUTED STATES 
AY doers 


ae ist, 1879. 
TOT A 
TOTAL #4201 907 83 
Surplus as regards Policyholders 
exclusive of Funds sbroad..- .81,871,391 21 
OFFICES, No. 45 William Street, N.¥. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mutual Life Insurance. Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Bors eesceeeerentetees 





INCORPORATED 185L. PURELY MUTUAL. 
ASSETGB. ........ccccccceees —_ 
Insurance on Life furnished in i at 


ps ons + Sonsiotens wit with h safety. 
of policyholders jusetts non-forfeit 
law offers un untsual protection to such aa abe obliged to 


premium. 
Ew. BOND, Prove. AVERY J. SMITH, Sec’y. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, 


DAVID P. "Met. Bremincn MD., 
Actuary. 


LA CAISSE 


PARIS, 1 FRANCE.” 





FIRE FA XOL SIVELY. 
ous 
a Be ice Oe regis 9, 


THE! INDEPENDENT. 






ORFICB/OQ¥ THE 


/ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL MSUBANCE CONAN 


anuary 224, 1879. 

The Trustees, os Conformity to the Charter of the Com 

pany, rubmit pee eh he 
Gffairs on the Skt of December, 187%. 


nen sees, oie 
___ anaeeneeibethe ssa ter ae $4,009,300 47. 
D ecocassaupancsebnercedie 1,848,007 36 
12+ 95,866,006 99 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks Fire disconnected 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, ' 
18%, Ist December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 


Losses paid during the same period..,,.. $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses... $550,900 58 
The Company has the following Assets, = 
inited States and State of New York 

Stock, City, “Bank, and other St Stocks. . $10,086,758 00 


Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 704,200 00 
Real ‘ond due the Com- 


¥, estimated at. .....0.......2...000 4 50 
Premium Notes and ‘i Bills Receivable..... 1 x mo an 
ED BD REE co cccscccccesocovescoccccooscce 381,210 

Total Amount of Assets....... o0bos $18,320,468 14 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
iasued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


— 
J. D. JO) ORACE GRAY. 
RLES DENNIS, MUND W. CORLIES, 

Wis CURTIS" ie ANDER V: BLAKE, 

ARLES H. RUSSELL, ft B. MENTOR 
JA CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
D G W LANE, 
GORDON W. A 
FRANCIS SEKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
we. FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
When 2: ed WILLIAM BRYCE, 














“ms WI 

P ELS P A 

rashid Howack Rt b N, 

A. HA HORACE 

Sonn D. Smee 

& Wiper, WO Peepers, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 84 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President 


| CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Comp 





y conducts its business under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


--—O-— 
Offices 100 Broadway, New Yerk; 





Continental { Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Bulldings, { and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. | 
ania 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..83,327,771 
Cash Capital...........cccceccccsses 1,000,000 
Net, Surplus... .......-ceeecapeeeseses 1,038,422 
Reserve fer ppengeet res 

sees . 1,060,384 21 


migue..,.. 
Reserve, s euadeatinaatnaraains 
228,965 26 
Pnited § States Bonds at marke at market value... $1,064,950 wane $0 
a (ee o Woads’ 100.703 


worth ) eee aes chee eet 289,510 00 
ae 603,750 90 


a.m ae8 Se 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice- 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secrefhry L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
©. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 





ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 


“Vice President 
R E. BErEcusr, 
Secretary. 








—— 


MUTUAL LIFE 


[May 29, 1879. 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT: 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY ist, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred............. ee eces «+ -$6,121,856 04 
Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............. 396,289 26—§5,725 566 78 
Interest received and accrued......... senses eooveseee 2,204,500 48 


Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878,.....-...+++++2 315,895 85—$1,948,665 13—$7,674, 18—$7,674,281 91 91 


$42,127,137 20 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reyersionary addi- 
tions to same.......... Gvecocgecpootesees cb opececenpeccccccoses .; GFO00R TO 
Life annuities and reinsurances..........sesececceseeeesseeees cesee 231,005 20 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, ete.. 417,258 78 


Reduction of values on United States and other stocks.......... cee 88,635 00 
Profit and 1068 account...,...seccceccscresecsecsesscseecenes scccee 8,568 98 — $5,913,679 59 
$36,213,457 61 
ASSETS. 
Cesh in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. 9932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $15,415,105 34). ..0......0000e ETEVT ce doeroorrccocaicbccns + 14,791,267 72 
Real extate. . cdi dBA UCL ccccccccccccccccb cqpeseecccom ey ue coupe 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 

sured for $12,860,000 and the'polielés assigned to the company 

as additional collateral security).......... Perret Be rey 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 


these policies amounts to $3,225,000)... ..........-ceeeee eee eens 621,964 93 
*Quarterly and sem{-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January Ist, 187. i 4..... 6... - eee e cece eee ee eeeeees 879,839 09 
*Premiums on existing polielésim course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $500,000; included 

ie INE. 5600000 vecbecccsoceescn soos doqnaeehadesstnestnes 146,834 75 
Agents’ balances.............seceecccccesccccetenavnce Creve csecce 88,036 91 


Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879. pactoneeunseene 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


306,225 93 — $36,213,457 61 


York. 

Excess of market value of securities Over COBt.........-+00-sseeeees 628,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879............... ecccccccce $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jannary lat, 1879............ «+» $390,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etC...........6seeeeeereene seveses 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpald................-eeeeeeeeeees 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium). ../.0. 26.56.60 cece eee e cece eeeee 82,369,333 40 
Reserved for contirigent abilities to ‘Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

* and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 

Resérved for premiums paid in advance...... Sc ccccsvcesutusestcnee 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per CONE... seegenserecneccerccecececeeesees ce rccccccccces 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Sarpy ‘etinatd by th Mow York Sala Standard at 4 1-2 per oot, or $6,600,000 0 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next.anaual, premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119, 
Numbét of polici¢s in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421, Amount at risk, 127,748,473. 
Number of policies tn force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,282,144. 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jam 
uary Ist, 1976, $2,490,656. 

Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,050. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816, 

Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,807,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 











T. J. TEME hie CaN Menaver ton Mi 
WESTEEN UNION i ait se wee York. 








INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,678. Income from interest, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan 
uary 1st, 1879, $2,811,436. 
TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN MATRS, * WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
ROBERT B; COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, ‘WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
OHAS. WRIGHT, M._D., BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE 
J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, s&s. GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, ) SENRY TUCK, M.D., WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
Siete Cy een MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
ange 10) Ean Bich St.,| Medical 
Residence 1s Rat nae, | tet | CREM Raion wi. erks,) 


Vice-President and Actua: 
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ADELAIDE GOES TO THE COUNTRY. 
BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 


My Aunty has written to Mamma, 
And says that she wants me to come 
And stay through the long, hot summer 
In her beautiful country home. 
She says I shall ride on a pony; 
Shall roll on the new-mown hay; 
Shall feed the hens and the chickens 
And be merry and “all day ; 
Shall drink new milk, gather flowers, 
Or wade in the clear little brook 
That runs through the green south meadow. 
And when I come home I shall look 
(From my summer of fresh air and sunshine) 
Jolly and rosy and fat— 
A bit rough and sunburned, it may be ; 
But who cares a speck for just that ? 
My Mamma says she is willing, 
For I really am looking quite ill. 
She hopes that the change will improve me; 
I’m perfectly sure that it will. 
I never have been in the country, 
Though I'm seven years old this spring ; 
But I’we read in my new “Second Reader,” 
And that tells me everything. 
It has a nice picture of Mary, 
A-feeding the chickens ; and one 
Has hopped up onto her shoulder. 
It must be the jolliest fun! 
The lambs are so pretty and playful ; 
So white ; and the pigs—dear me! 
They're the cunningest, sweetest creatures, 
With their tails curled beautifully, 
In the book. Of course, my Aunty 
Has lambs that are white as snow; 
And plenty of dear little piggies, 
With tails that curl just so. 
The cows look so kind and gentle ; 
I shall learn to milk, of course. 
There are Bossy and Flossy and Betty ; 
Their names are there in a verse. 
And there is a lovely picture 
Of a nice, clear, pebbly brook, 
With the bank all covered with flowers, 
That grow in a shady nook. 
I am glad I’ve read all about it ; 
For you sce it is good to know 
How perfectly splendid it will be. 
Don’t you wish you could go? ~ 


P. 8.—I'm going to take my dolly. 
I'm "fraid I should feel so strange 
Without her. Besides, she’s looking 
So pale and she needs the change. 
I can’t wait another minute— 
T think June will never come— 
I am so anxious to get there, 
To that beautiful country home. 
When I come back in the autumn, 
I'll take up my pen and try 
To tell you about my summer. 
Till then, dear friends, good-bye. 
MiLwavxgsg, Wis. 
a 


NED’S CORN-ROAST. 
BY LOTTIE E. HAMILTON. 














It was @ big, old-fashioned country 
hotel, at the head of one of the prettiest 
inland Jakes that ever artist painted; just 
one of those lovely, quiet retreats where 
worn-out businéss men love to go, with their 
wives and families, there to find rest and 


In this particular summer, several years 
ago, the house was full; and among the 


guests children bore a prominent part. 


It was a bright, sunny morning in the 

. latter part of August, when some five or six 
boys, of ten years or thereabouts, might 
have been seen congregated in one corner of 
the broad old piazza, deep in some myste- 


tious consulation, 


“I'll tell you what it is, fellows!” said 
bright, happy little Ned Sandford. “ Let’s 


us have a corn-roast to-night!” 
‘* What's a corn-roast?” 


ence Brown, who, being a city-bred boy, 
wasn’t posted in country frolics. 


“Why, you know. You get a whole lot 


of corn first; then you go out in the woods 
and build a rousing old fire; and then—why, 


then you roast the corn and eat it. Don’t 


you see?” 

“Oh! jolly! Let’s do it!” was the univers- 
al cry of the favored few to whom this 
Plan had been communicated. 

“All right. But first we must ask John 
if we may have-some corn. Hold on a 
Minute, and I'll ask,” said Ned. And off he 
Went; but soon returned, triumphant. 

John says we can have all we want; and 
now, let’s keep still about this, and 
not let the others know.” 


So, with an air of grave and!impottant: 


tecresy, the happy six passed the morning if 





demanded Clar- 





pulling corn, and storing it away in a place 
safe from curious eyes. | 

But alas! about five o'clock, just as 
their anticipations werethe brightest, came 
a heavy, black cloud from the north, and 
then astorm of wind and rain, which drove 
all pleasure-seekers within the friendly 
doors of the ‘hotel. 

Six downcast, disappointed boys met in 
the self-same corner that had that very 
morning witnessed their bright plan. 

“Must we giveit up?” sighed Clare. 

“Of course,” said Joe, in a discontented 
tone. ‘‘ We'd have soaked corn, if we tried 
it to-night!” 

“Boys!” suddenly spoke up Ned Sand- 
ford. ‘I’ve thought of something! Come 
close, so I can whisper.” And the heads, 
brown, black, and tow, met in an excited 
consultation. 








It was after eleven o'clock. The rain 
still came down in torrents. The wind 
blew drearily and the night was cold and 
dark. The guests, seeing nothing inviting 
without, had yawned through a rather 
stupid evening in the music-room, and one 
by one gone off to their rooms; so that be- 
fore the great hall-clock tolled its eleven 
strokes the hotel was quiet and nearly as 
dark as the night itself. 

Had. you, for any unknown reason, been 
in the big, deserted hotel-kitchen just then, 
you would have seen a strange sight. 
Softly the back door, leading into a small 
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corn in all degrees of roasting strewing floor 
and tables; and the stove—an utter ruin! 
The next morning six usually noisy boys 
were very quiet. Vainly the respective 
mammas asked for an explanation of this. 
“Headache” or ‘‘ Tired” proved the un- 
satisfactory replies. 

Soon after breakfast, Mr. L—the propri- 
etor of the house, received a call froma 
small boy, who owned the name of Ned 
Sandford; and a very noble, manly little 
fellow he proved himself. to be. He told 
the whole story from beginning to end; and 
then added: ‘‘So, you see, sir, we're sorry 
we touched what didn’t belong to us; though 





we didn’t mean any harm. And I’ve brought 
you three dollarsand sixty cents, sir, which 
is all the six of us can scrape; and we hope 
you can get the stove mended, and—and— 
well, I guess that’s all.” 

A smile lurked about the corners of the 
gentleman’s mouth as he said: ‘‘ Well, Ned, 
Y'll keep your money, because in all fairness 
it’s mine; but where did you get it?” 

‘Why, you see, sir, we'd been saving it 
for a good while—the whole of us boys; 
and when we'd got five dollars we were 
a-going to have some splendid fireworks. 
But ”—here a tear or two rose in the eyes of 
the small speaker—‘‘we can't do it now; 
and, of course, we know it’s our own fault, 
and we're glad to give you the money, sir.” 

And, suppressing a disappointed little sigh, 
he walked away. 


nothing of it, as when we hear Danish or 
hear the ducks quack. But after a while 
he began to understand bird-talk, and learned 
by heart the long stories they told each other 
of that thief, the Raven, or of the Hawk, the 
great robber chief. They chatted about the 
beautiful forest and of the lilacs; and those 
birds that had traveled told of Italy, Often 
they began to weep; but because no tears 
fell from their eyes the boy’s father would 
say: ‘‘ Now they are singing pretty songs.” 
Once the boy stood before the door. The 
snow had melted away, The hens were 
together beside the old water-cask. Each 
one had scratched a hole in the earth, and in 
these holes they sat and pecked with their 
bills. The rooster had the biggest place. 
The boy had hardly come out of the house 
when they all flew up, as if the Hawk were 
coming; and he heard the rooster call: - 


“ Chickies, look out! chickies, look out! 
He means no goo—00d.” 


And the chickies all hid behind the water- 
cask. 

The boy walked along the yard where the 
Sparrows used to hold their town-meetings. 
But times were different now, and they flew 
into the bush. There they looked slyly 
from behind the twigs, and cried out, all to- 
gether: 

“That'saspy,oh! That's aspy, oh!” 
The worst cut of all was in what the 
Yellow-hammer said. He sat at the top of 
a tree, on a dry twig, pulled his feathersin 
an abstracted manner, looked atthe boy 





All this happened some years ago. The 














hall, opened; and there entered with velvet 
tread six stocking-feeted boys, the foremost 
bearing a candle, ‘ Now, boys,” said Ned, 


just the biggest kind of fun!” 

Nobody assents very enthusiastically. 
Ned sets down his one small candle and 
turns to the stove. The fire is still good, 
and, with impatient hands, he lifts off the 
griddles and peers in at the bright red coals. 

“This is the very place!” he cries. 
‘‘Clare, Joe, Jamie, bring on the corn! 
Now just throw five or six ears:right in on 
top these coals, and itll roast dully/” 

In goes the corn, and al) the faces grow 
more anxious as a peculiar odor rises from 
the stove. 

“It's burning!” cries Joe, 
Turn it over! It——” 

“‘Oh, goodness! I hear somebody a-com- 
in’!” interrupts Jamie. 

Quick asa flash, and falling over each 
other in their haste, Ned and his compatriots 
are stowed away in the coal-closet. Butthe 
alarm was a false one, and, after a few 
moments of absolute stillness, the six small 
culprits, much the worse for coal-dust, steal 
forth, to find their beloved corn burnt to a 
cinder. ‘I think,” remarks Joe, senten- 
tiously, ‘‘that this corn is too green. We 
oughter picked it bigger.” 

‘‘Humph! It’s big enough!” sneers Clare, 
who knows absolutely nothing about it. 

*« Mine's nearly a foot long!” 

This argument was conclusive, and Ned 
said: ‘‘ Boys, the trouble is, the op of the 
stove is too hot. The way to roast corn is 
to pull out the front, and lay the corn down 
in the ashes,” 

‘*Pooh! I don’t believe that,” said Tom, 
upon whose temper the lateness of the hour 
had a bad effect. 

“I know it’s sol” stoutly replied Neds 
‘* for I’ve seen our cook do it.” 

This silenced all objections, and Ned and 
Clare immediately fell to work to pull out 
the front of the stove. But this proved to 
be easier said than done. They pried. and 
pulled and pushed. Ned burnt his hand 
and Clare his coatsleeve; but this obstinate 
stove was immoveable. 

At last a bright thought came to their re- 
lief. ‘‘ Lets pry it out with the tongs!” 

So the end of the tongs was inserted in a 
small crevice,.and Ned, Tommie, and Clare 
pushed, while Joe, Jamie, and Will watched 
anxiously for the result It came, with con- 
founding swiftness. 

The entire front-of this very unruly and 
obstinate stove flew out on the floor, with a 
clatter and clang that would have wakened 
the seven sleepers, had those much-enduring 
men been op hand. 

But, instead, it brought, in all stages: of 
anger and alarm, Chloe, the cook, John, 


“ Quick! 





the gardener, and Mr. E., the ‘hotel clerk. 
Ime gitie their surprise to find’ six frights 
ened boys slinking toward the door; 


in an excitedly quiet tone—for, of course, it 
is Ned who is leader—‘“‘thisis going to be 


six little culprits are now six very fine young 
men; but they loveto meet at the pretty, 
quaint old watering-place and talk over their 
boyhood’s pranks, and not one of them has 
forgotten the very useful lesson he learned 
on the memorable night of Ned's Corn- Roast. 
Osweao, New Yors. 





WHAT ONE MAY BECOME IF HE 
CAN UNDERSTAND THE BIRDS. 


(ADAPTED FROM THE PLATTDEUTSCH OF KLavs GRoTs.) 


OSBORNE. 





BY HELEN V. 





Once upon a time there was an old man 
who had a little boy. 

The old man and the little boy lived in 
the woods together, and caught birds for a 
living. This was work for the old man, 
who often got very tired; but the little boy, 
who thought it rare sport, was never weary. 

In the autumn they caught Field-fares 
and Thrushes. Fastened by the legs, these 
used to hang pitifully in the snare, heads 
downward, and were all dead. 

In the winter they caught Gold-finches 
ina trap. These theysecuredalive. Even 
in captivity they seemed quite proud of the 

pretty colors on their heads. The man put 
them in a cage, and the boy taught them to 
pull up water in athimble and to draw secd 
in a little wagon. 

In the spring the man and the boy hunted 
Larks’ nests and Linnets. The Larks did 
not know of the old man and little boy, and 
trustingly built their nests in the grass. 
Some Larks do so to this day. The boy 
walked barefooted through the grass. It 
was cool and green; but it sometimes 
pinched his feet as he hurried along. Under 
a bush of dry rushes he would find the warm 
nest, with the pretty gray eggs. 

The Linnets built their nests on the brown 
heath or among the bog-myrtles; and when 
the boy walked up to his knees among these 
there arose a smell of herbs. The nests 
were full of smooth black horsehair and 
hung prettily among the twigs. 

But the best time of all was in the wood 
when the Cowslips came—the Cowslips, with 
their buds springing out of the dry brush- 
wood, under which the lazy worms crawled 
and the ants marched like soldiers. It was 
there the Nightingales were ensnared and 
the boy used to stay and watch for them. 
There he lay with his feet in the sun and 
listened to the humming of the bees and the 
rippling of the»brook. He had his own 
thoughts to amuse him also. 

But-‘in the winter, while the snow lay on 
the trees outside,. he sat’ in their little 
thatehed hut and trained Gold-finches. 
While training the Gold-finches the boy 
had little to do, but much to think of; and 
he became larger and wiser. He listened to 
the birds in thé cage, which people said 
were singing. And the boy,soon saw that 
it only “seem 
swasaeally nothing but talking and telling 


pitifully, and said, so sorrowfully: 
“Young, young, young; but ver-r-r-y bad.” 

And the Yellow-hammer’s wife, on the other 
branch, answered from among her feathers: 
“ Young, young, young; how ver-r-r‘y sad.” 
This was too much for the boy. ‘* Where 
shall I go?” exclaimed he, distractedly. 
And he ran far into the forest. There sata 

Crow on the top of a tree and cried out: 
“Faugh! faugh! you fool!” 
This made the boy very angry, and he shied 
astone. But that did no good whatever. 
The Crow flew before him tauntingly, and 
cried all the loucler; while the boy ran after 
him, throwing sticks and stones and grass, 
and anything he could grab in his haste. 

In this way he went further ana further 
into the wood, At last they came to a hill, 
on which there was a large stone. There the 
Crow stopped and settled down on the rock. 
This made the boy all the more furious, and 
he climbed the hill as fast as he could. 
Under the shadow of this big stone he 
found a nest, in which, instead of eggs, there 
were all sorts of shining things. The most 
beautiful of these was a ring, set with a 
precious gem, which shone like the evening 
star. This the boy put on his finger, and 
climbed further up the hill, until he reached 
the top. There he could see for miles 
around. The whole forest lay at his feet, 
and through it as far as he could see ran a 


little path. ‘‘ Where does the path lead 
to?” thought the boy. ‘‘I will follow it 
and see.” 


He walked and walked, until he was tired 
and hungry. At last he came to a small 
house, where the people were very kind and 
gave him something to eat. They told him 
the path ran to the city where the king 
lived. 

When the boy reached the city, he asked 
straightway where he could find a gold- 
smith. .To the store of the later he went as 
quickly as his tired feet would carry him; 
and, showing his ring, asked how much it 
was worth. 

“Sit down,” said the smith. ‘‘I will tell 
you after a little. Then the smith ran with 
all his might to the king, and said that he 
had discovered the king’s ring, and the thief 
was in his store. 

The king sent soldiers, who seized the 
ring, pounced upon the frightened boy— 
just as he had often sprung upon little 
birds—and thrust him in jail, where the sun 
and the moon never shone. 

There the poor boy had to lie. He grew 
very sorrowful, and longed for the woods 
and the brook and the birds in the cages at 
home. 

This made the jailer pity him, and he 
asked if he could do anything for him to 

make him less unhappy. 

“Bring mea bird,” said the boy. So the 

jailer brought him a Canary. 

This bird told the boy of the island from 

where he came, far away over the séa, on 








Stories. At first, of course, he could make 


the way to America; and of a great moun- 






















tain that snorted fire; and of a large old 
*tree. Then the boy and the bird cried to- 
gether. But because the bird shed no tears 
the jailer simply thought it was singing, and 
that its wonderful music had touched the 
boy’s heart. So he went and told the king. 

The king had a daughter, who was very 
beautiful, but who was often very sad. 
People did not know what caused it, and 
said she was melancholy. 

When the king heard about the boy and 
the bird, he sent for the boy, and asked him 
to tell the whole story. 

And the boy told how the Sparrows had 
scolded him; how the Crow had mocked 
him; and now he in prison had to mourn and 
weep like the birds in a cage, for he under- 
stood all that they said. 

Then the king took him into a room 
where his daughter was, and showed him a 
cage in which there was a little gray bird, 
that sang very sweetly, but so mournfully! 
Every time it sang the princess fell into a 
sad mood, and the king feared that she 
might some day lose her mind. 

The boy heard the bird, and said he knew 
what it was singing; but he did not like to 
tell what it was, for fear the king might be 
angry. 

But the king said he should speak out 
fearlessly; that no harm should come to 
him. 

“Then I will tell,” replied the boy. And 
he said that the bird sung: 


“Boon does the glitter of golden crowns cease. 
Love is the only life-crown that brings peace.” 


When the princess heard this she began to 
ery. The king said the bird had told the 
truth, and he set it free. 

Afterward the king gave the boy his 
daughter to marry, and in this way the boy 
became prime minister. Just so there was 
once an emperor who used to catch birds in 
the Lauenburg forest. And he too had 
listened to the birds, and could do more 
than eat bread. He could understand what 
the Wag-tail said and what the Sparrows 
spoke under the eaves. But the birds that 
sang he never put into a cage, and even 
to-day you can hear it ring among the 
leaves of the trees:.‘‘ Henry, the Good.” 








PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for thie department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tun Inperanpent, New York.) 





Ons of the most delightful and instructive 
parlor games of which we know is called 
“Game of Words.” This can be played by 
any number of persons from two to eix, and 
consists, as the instructions say, ‘in the form- 
ation of words by the use of small cardboard 
tablets, each having on one side a single letter, 
These tablets are drawn from a box at random 
by the players in turn, one at a time, and com- 
bined into words on the table in front of each 
player, The words, when formed, may be cap- 
tured by other players, and the player who 
first succeeds in securing a given number of 
words wine the game.” If you draw a letter 
which you cannot combine with your own or 
those of the others to make another word, it 
must be placed in the pool at the center of the 
table. 

We have epoken of this game for two rea- 
sons: In the first place, any one having a box 
of anagram letters can play it (and you will 
find it much more enjoyable than “an- 
agrams”’); while, in the second place, we offer 
to send a box of letters to the one from whom 
is received the best answer to the following 
“ beheaded rhymes” by ‘‘E. Y. T.”: 


BEHEADED RHYMES. 
I. 
In the Snaione Church there once was a —— 


Whose > jump into office I’ve no time to — 


Suffice it to say, it made thet man so —- — 
That he to his very first service came 
FG Somet ie py pak that no dinner he 





i, 
He who his true vocation is —— —— —— 
A doubtful way to reach success —— —— —— 
All life’s results upon a die’s cast ——- —— 
And of defeat the equal chances —- —— ; 
While he who follows Nature as —— —— 
Guides his own life and others leads as —— 


IIL, 
When Death the breath of life is. just —— 


And bis stern doom is grimly o’er —— —— 


; 


When we the hour supreme are slowly — 
Sole in the mind this question will be —— 
“Does joy or sorrow wait upon this ———— »” 
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BURIED NAMES OF FICTION. 


1. Nothing but a horse, to be sure; but of a 
bright bay, ardently admired by a writer of old 
romances. 

2. The adornment of fireplaces is now, ac- 
cording to fashion, universally brass, and the 
more antique the andirons and fender the more 
priceless they are. 

8. We have the new in everything, and the 
good old familiar names of wearing apparel 
even are “‘ going out,” as the saying is. The 
invention of new textures brings new titles, 
and we may soon lose our grandmothers’ 
*chintz ” and “ de laines,”’ 

BeTsEY BLAKE, 


WORD SQUARE. 


1. A precious stone. 2. A city in Italy. 8. 
Inquires. 4. Used by a shoemaker. L. E. L, 


A DIAMOND. 

The center words of which form a square for 
which the letters of the foundation word alone 
are used. 

1. Aconsonant. 2. A quick,smart blow. 8. 
A thin, flexible substance. 4. A vegetable. 5. 
A consonant, M. B. H. 

HALF WORD-SQUARE. 

1, A dramatic composition set to music. 2. 
A kind of tree. 8. The extreme point. 4. A 
note in music. 5. A vowel. L. E. L. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


Beneaped Ruyme.—1, Tale-ale. 2. Sale-ale. 
8. Male-ale. 4 Gale-ale. 5. Pale-ale. 6, Hale- 
ale. 7. Vale-ale. 


Worps SOUNDING THE 6AME BUT SPELT 
DiFFERENTLY. —1, Complement, compliment. 
2. Honorary, onerary. 38. Inditement, indict- 
ment, 4, Intension, intention. 

Who sends an answer to the Labor Problem ? 


DOUBLE ACROSTIOS. 


1. 11, 
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Selections, 


DR. CARVER AND THE PRINCE OF 
WALES. 


WE have been permitted to publish the 
following extract from a private letter 
giving an account of Dr. Carver's exhibition 
of his shooting before the Prince of Wales: 


‘‘Doctor received a message from the 
Prince of Wales requesting him to shoot on 
Easter Monday with his rifle at Sandring- 
ham, the Prince’s residence, which is quite 
a distance from London. On the evening 
before all were in order—Doctor, Haynes, 
the agent, ‘Jim,’ and Winnemucca (the 
horse). The secretary of the Prince received 
them at the station and escorted Doctor to 
the grounds. Shortly after the Prince came 
out and joined the Doctor, welcoming him 
most heartly. He sent word by his secre- 
tary that Doctor was ready to shoot. The 
Prince’s friends came on the ground to the 
number of about one hundred. The weather 
yng. me not as pleasant as could have been 
esired., 

“All was ready, the Prince acting as 
scorer. The trap was sprung. Bang! bang! 
went the _—_: Winchester.’ Doctor shot 
with the precision of machinery as far as 
ninety, when the Prince desired him to 
cease, and offered to bet with his friends 
that Carver would break one hundred balls 
without a miss, Some bets were ‘booked.’ 
The rifle was again poised in the air, Bang! 
bang! and one hundred glass balls wer 
broken without a miss. e Prince an 
friends were surprised at such an exhibition 
with a rifle. After shoo about one hour, 
several ladies—members of the royal house- 
hold—came on the ground to witness the 
shooting. They were dressed quite plain, 
generally in black. They were as enthusi- 
astic as the gentlemen over the exhibition. 
After the programme 7. finished the 
Doctor was shown all through the grounds; 
then invited into the og where an elegant 
dinner was served. Prince was desirous 
of learning all about the Indians, their man- 
ners, customs, hunting, ete, 4 ete. After 








shoot through es feel 
he did. One of the ce’s Sal val iled 
7S ee Two little ~ 
aughters of the Prince, were on the k 
innamucca (the horse), anxious to ride. 
Then commenced the greatest fun of the 
day—the coin shooting. You would have 
laughed to have seen the gentlemen, like a 
lot of boys, hunting for the ‘souvenirs’ of 
shot coins, After the shooting the Prince 
examined the rifle very closely, both the 
loading and firing; and said it was a won- 
derful instrument, handy to have in close 
quarters or in a jungle, and expressed him- 
self satisfied with what he had seen done 
with a rifle. As Doctor was leaving, the 
— made him a valuable present. ‘few 
days after the shooting, we were more sur- 
rised at a further remembrance from the 
rince—receiving an elegant badge, in the 
shape of a horse-shoe, three gold feathers and 
The shoe is set with diamonds; the 
crown has a ruby, emerald, and garnet, with 
the motto of the Prince engraved, 
Dien,’ accompanied with a note expressin 
the real satisfaction which himself an 
friends experienced at the shooting at San- 
dringham. The only notice of this affair 
published was in the Court Journal. The 
public press here do not publish affairs of 
this kind where the royal family are a party. 
Since the above exhibition we have had all 
the company we could take care of. Doctor 
is quite a ‘lion’ here since the exhibition 
gran | before the Prince of Wales. Doctor 
as given three exhibitions a day at the 
Crystal Palace, with great success. 
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THE CHOICEST FOOD IN THE WORLD. 
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Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprietor, 
48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


SAMMIS & BOLTON 


Importing Tailors, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 


PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 


We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and Trou. 
serings, etc. at lower prices than any house in the city 
who sell the same line of goods. 

Our Stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French Manufactures. 


FIT GUARANTEED. 
SAMPLES sent on application. 
HIRAM SAMMIS, JOHN P. BOLTON. 
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Furniture, 


J.& R,. LAMB, 


59 OARMINE STREET, Rey v YORK. 
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COX & SONS, voxvon. 


13 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
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GREAT PREMIUMS 


TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, 
and in this respect it has surpassed all other similar journals. 


ITS NEW PREMIUMS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


“WORCESTER’S UNABRIDCED 


(uarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1,000 Illustrations, Given Away for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3.00 EACH---$9.00. 


Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if notin arrears, and two New Subscribers, and $9, 
can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, whether an old or a new Subscriber, can receive 
this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ subscription, 
tn advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber, 

‘“WORCESTER” is now regarded as the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 

Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and the 

majority of our most distinguished scholars, and is, besides, recognized as authority by the 

Departments of our National Government. It is also adopted by many of the Boards of 

Public Instruction. 


Rey. Joseph Cook’s New Beoks, 


ENTITLED 


“ Biology,” ‘‘ Transcendentaliem,” “ Orthodoxy,” “ Conscience,” “‘ Heredity,” and “ Marriage.” 


Rev. JosspH Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled “‘ Biology,” “ Tr dentalism,’’ 
“ Orthodoxy,” ‘‘ Conscience,”’ ** Heredity,” and “Marri e,”’ embody, in a revised and corrected 
form, the author’s remarkable Monda Lectures in Boston. They are published Im handsome 
book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston. a Price, $1.50:) A of any one 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to THE EPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in 
advance ; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 and receive Toe INDEPENDENT for 
two years, and any two Mag yry postpaid ; or we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any 
one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. ° 

al We can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from Octo- 
ber lith, 1877, to January Ist, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January 1st, 1879, for Fifty 
Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 














The Works of Charles Dickens. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known 
Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 
or not; who sends $8 for,one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered Tot INDEPENDENT for one 
year, postage paid Logether with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 
(also postage paid), rom the following list; or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 
for Tux INDEPENDENT for two years an any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 
volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advance. 


1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. American Notes. 506 es. 

8. David eld. 520 pages. 12, A Tale of Two Cities, pod Great Expecta- 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. tions. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit, 580 pages. 18. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 





6. Dombey and Son. 554 pages. 76 pages. 

7%. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 14. Uncommercial Traveler and additional 
eT etn Christmas Stories. 356 pages. 

8. Little Dorritt:’’ 504 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s 

9. Bleak House, 582 pages. History of En: land, Master Humphrey's 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times, 570 Clock, ete. pages. 


pages. 
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Any one of the Magnificent [@~ Steel Engravings, #9 by the celebrated artist, 
Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent, postage paid, by mail 
to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT 
for one year in advance—$3.00. 


“ LINOOLN,AND HIS CABINET; OR, First READ- | ‘‘CHaRLEs SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. 
1NG OF THB EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION.” By Ritchie. 


Fane Ee a er eat the Print | “Ex-President U.8. Granr.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 


Stores, $20 each Engraving. 
“AUTHORS OF THE UniTep States.” Fine | « ry-Vice-President WiLsoN.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 


e Steel Engraving. Size, 24x38}. By 
Ritchie, With portraits of 44 of the most 
prosinent authors of the United States. | “‘Epwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel Engraving. 
ormer price at the Print Stores $15 each. By Ritchie, 
“PE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
This really wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by Tae INDEPENDENT) 


will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50 or it will be given away as a pre- 
miam to EVERY SUBSCR ER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subserip- 


"% REMEMBER thet P thiee of the above — gear parte 9g Syn which 
ven for 8 ven away, po e pre , to an rson - 

$3.00 for ONE YE SUBSCRIPTION. IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE Premium 
for ONE Year’s Subscription. 








Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card 
~ | Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O, Box 2787, 

; 251 Broadway, New York, 





Farin and Garden, 


The AGricultwral Editor will be glad to receivé any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


TIMBER RESOURCES OF 
VIRGINIA. 
No. I. 
BY EDMUND KIRKB, 


In previous papers we have stated that West 
Virginia has 10,000,000 acres of virgin soil, 
which is covered with an original growth of 
pine, oak, poplar (whitewood), black walnut, 
and other deciduous trees of superior quality, 
and often of great dimensions. Experts, 
familiar with the forest-lands of the state, 
estimate this timber to average 8,000 feet 
board measure to the acre, which, so far as the 
writer has seen, is not an exaggerated figure. 
This gives a total of eighty thousand millions 
as the standing timber of the state, a quantity 
equal to the total consumption of this whole 
country for the past one hundred years. This 
vast forest wealth lies at an average distance 
of less than four hundred miles from the sea- 
board, and much of it directly on the route of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, one of the 
most liberally managed lines in the country; 
and yet it is to-day almost unacquainted with 
the ax of the woodman. The total shipments, 
east and west, over that railroad in 1877 (we 
have at hand no report of a later date, but the 
business since has not materially increased) 
was 28,835 tons, which, allowing 20,000 lbs. to 
a car and reckoning each car to carry 6,000 
feet—a liberal estimate for hard woods—gives 
a total export of 2,883 cars, or 17,208,000 feet ; 
figures which strike us with amazement, When 
we consider the timber wealth of this district, 
interlaced, as it is, with magnificent logging 
streams and tapped by a railroad that carries 
its product to the seaboard at an average rate 
not exceeding five dollars per thousand feet. 
These figures will strike us a little more dis- 
tinctly if we call to mind that single operators 
in Michigan cut and ship an annual product 
nearly three times as large, and that, as com- 
pared to the annual shipments of the single 
port of Bay City, these 17,208,000 feet are but 
as a bucket of water compared to Lake Huron. 

The question arises: Why is it that this mag- 
nificent forest region, vast tracts of which can 
be bought for two dollars an acre and now 
are held above five dollars, has scarcely yet 
known the stroke of the ax or the whirr of 
the saw-mill? The reason is twofold. First, it 
is encumbered generally with an idle and shift- 
less population, who have not enough energy to 
lift one leg after another; and, second, it is 
almost wholly unknown to the enterprising men 
who have created in Maine, Michigan, and the 
other lumber states a trade in timber that ex- 
ceeds in the aggregate the combined cotton, 
grain, and pork crops of the Union. 

If these men knew of this vast forest wealth, 
would they pay twenty dollars an acre for pine- 
lands, that, with the trees felled, will produce 
only stubble and cow-peas, when they can for 
one-tenth that price buy nearly entire counties 
of oak and black walnut, growing on deep, 
loamy soils, yielding every variety of crop, and 
underlaid by the richest deposits of iron and 
coal in the Union? We think not; and, there- 
fore, during a recent visit to that state, we 
gathered euch facts as we thought would be of 
interest to the large class of our readers who 
are engaged in the manufacture and export of 
lumber and timber. 

Nearly every variety of timber grown in the 
United States is found in West Virginia. This 
is owing to a great diversity of surface, which 
gives the state as great a diversity of climate. 
The difference of temperature at different alti- 
tudes is fully fourteen degrees, and the soil is 
of an equal diversified character. Hence, at 
different elevations in the same locality are 
found the white pine (Pinus strobus) of Michi- 
gan, the black walnut (Piglans nigra) of Indi- 
ana, and the white oak (Quereus alba) of tide- 
water Virginia. The magnificence of these 
forests in some parts of West Virginia is un- 
surpassed anywhere in the United States. 
They revel, as it were, in the exuberant fertil- 
ity of the soil, and here attain a size only ex- 
ceeded by the giant trees of California. Oaks 
are reported seven and eight feet in diameter, 
and poplars (white wood) ten and eleven feet ; 
and we ourselves, during our recent visit to 
the state, saw a black walnut log loaded upon 
a flat car whose sides had to be cut down to 
get it within the stanchions. It was over 
nine feet in diameter and had been sold for 


wat the opening of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad the larger part of West Virginia 
bad no means of transporting this valuable 
timber to market; But this, which has seemed 
a ruinous deprivation, is likely now to prove of 
great benefit. to the state, It has.forced. its 
land-owners to retain their forests uncut until 
now, when, owing to the rapid consumption of 


the forests of adjoining states, they can obtain 
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something like an adequate return for their 
timber. That, the time is not far distant when’ 
they will realize this return is shown by the 
decreasing exportation of some of the principal 
timber-producing sections. The shipment of 
oak from seaboard Virginia is yearly growing 
less, and the black-walnut trade of Indiana has 
already become greatly reduced in proportions. 

The timbermen of Pennsylvania have se- 
cured the larger part of the white pine of West 
Virginia, and when the lumbermen of Michigan 
and the West have seized upon the more val- 
uable deciduous timber the time will have 
come when this immense wealth will be real- 
ized, Before, however, indulging in any fur- 
ther general remarks, we will glance more in 
detail at the character and distribution of the 
timber of West Virginia, describing somewhat 
particularly such woods as workers in pine are 
not in the habit of handling. 

White Ash.—This tree is common in the for- 
ests of West Virginia. It grows there rapidly, 
and in favorable situations attains a hight of 
from seventy to eighty feet, with a diameter at 
the trunk of three feet. It is generally desti- 
tute of limbs for half its hight. Its most con- 
genial soils are in the coves on the north sides 
of mountains and the rich loams of the alluvial 
bottoms, Excepting the oak, no tree is put to 
a greater variety of uses. It is employed in the 
manufacture of wheels and wagon-bodies, agri- 
cultural implements, and various domestic 
wares, and in some sections is worked largely 
into hoops and staves. It makes very hand- 
some floors, and when thoroughly seasoned is 
not subject to shrinkage from the alternations 
of weather. In the form of plank it is largely 
exported to Europe, where it is extensively 
used in the manufacture of oars. A direct 
trade in it to London and the Continent could 
not fail to be very profitable. 

Black Ash.—This tree attains about the same 
size as the white ash. The wood is here 
tougher and more elastic ; but less durable than 
the white variety when exposed to changes from 
moisture. Made into posts, it ranks next to 
cedar in durability; but, owing to its tendency 
to split, it is unfit for oars, handspikes, etc, 
This tendency, however, well adapts it to the 
making of baskets and chair-bottoms. Ite 
commercial value is not so high as that of 
white ash. 

The other varieties—such as Blue, Green, and 
Mountain Ash—grow freely in very many local- 
ities; but they do not seem to require a par- 
ticular description. 

White Oak.—Of the hundred and more 
species of oak that grow inthe United States 
at least fifteen are found in West Virginia. Of 
these, the white oak is by farthe most abun- 
dant and most valuable. It forms fully one- 
third, some say one-half of all the forests of 
the state, and often attains the hight of 100 
feet and a diameter of 6 feet. On the Little 
Kanawha and in the counties south of the 
Great Kanawha it is foundin great numbers 
and magnificent proportions. It takes kindly 
to almost any soil or exposure; but in deep 
alluvial bottoms comes tothe highest perfec- 
tion, growing there in dense woods, with not a 
limb within 60 and sometimes 80 feet of the 
ground. The West Virginia timber is strong, 
compact, durable, elastic, and of a better qual- 
ity than that made from oak growing further 
north. It may be questioned if even the Michi- 
gan oak, so much preferred inthe New York 
market, is equal to this magnificent wood grown 
in West Virginia, With the multifarious uses 
to which this timber is put our readers are 
familiar. In West Virginia the “‘ natives’’ use 
it and the black walnut in the making of 
rails for worm-fences. As ironisthe king of 
metals, so oak is the monarch of the woods, 
and missionaries should be sent among these 
people to put an end to this desecration. 
Sawed to car-stuff dimensions, it sells along 
the C. and O. R.R. at $15 to $17 per M. for first 
quality and $13 for second; and sawed into 
railroad ties it brings $10. At this price a 
large contract is being filled for the French 
market by the mills at Ronceverte and Alder- 
son, on the Greenbrier River, There is no 
assignable limit to the amount of business that 
might be done in this timber. Were every 
sawmill in Michigan dumped into West Vir- 
ginia and set to sawing a thousand millions a 
year, it would-be at least fifty years before the 
present growth of this one species of timber 
was exhausted; and by that time there would 
be another crop of these kingly trees to 
keep the saws a-whirling for another half a 
century. 

We have space to merely mention the other 
kinds of oak that, mixed with the White Oak, 
grow in this state in great profusion and to 
extraordinary dimensions. These are the Post, 
Bur, Chestnut Oak, Swamp, White, Willow 
Oak, Shingle, Black Jack, Spanish,’ Scarlet, 
Red, Black, and Pin, besides some varieties of 
smaller size and less importance. 
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TUCKERMAN says: “ There is to the poetical 
sense ravishing and winsome inti- 
mation in flowers now and then, from the 
influence of mood or circumstance, reasserts 
itself like the reminiscence of or the 
spel} of love,” 
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CULTIVATE THE ORCHARD AND 
ALL OTHER TREES. 
BY SUEL FOSTER. 


Eprror or Tux INDEPENDENT : 

Mr experience is decidedly in favor of culti- 
vating all vegetation, with very few exceptions— 
where there is too much growth for the health 
or fruitfalness of the tree or plant. But we 
have an hundred errors on the stunting side 
where one occurs on the too thrifty side; 
usually caused by want of time, carelessness, 
laziness, want of knowledge, wrong instruc- 
tion. 

Fifteen years ago my neighbor bought some 
trees of me and set an apple orchard ; and I set 
oneatthesametime. A few days after! passed 
his place, and saw he had sown rye in his or- 
chard. I volunteered my advice that he 
ought to plow in the rye, and plant potatoes or 
corn. His experience was that orchards done 
better in grass. He had sown grass-seed with 
the rye. 

My orchard was continued in corn and has 
been plowed every year to this time. Came 
into bearing at eight years, and has missed 
but two crops of apples in seven years, and 
one failure was caused by a severe hail-storm 
in June ; while my neighbor's orchard has borne 
but very few apples—not over one bushel to my 
ten. But let me tell the wholetruth. In the 
selection of varieties mine were twice as product- 
ive as his, Have the average of our million 
farmers and fruit-growers realized that some 
varieties are more profitable than others? His 
grass-bound trees were not half as large as 
mine, although he plowed his orchard some 
years ago, which has started their growth. 

Hon. T. T. Lyon, president of Michigan Hor- 
ticultural Society, says in his report: “Under 
no circumstances should a young orchard be 
planted on ground that cannot be cultivated 
and hoed. Trees grow early in the season and 
hold crops later; so the two do not take the 
substance of the soil at the same time. On the 
contrary, it is better to check the growth of 
the tree late {n summer, that it may the better 

_ harden its wood to withstand the winter. The 

more cropping of the land the more manure 
will be required, especially if the sofl is thin 
and poor. A crop of buckwheat or Hungarian 
grass plowed in occasionally will answer the 
place of manure.” 

In that same “ Michigan Horticultural Report 
for 1878" is an account of the “Premium 
Orchard,” given by Mr. Sherburne, of Van 
Buren County, in which he says: “For the 
first four or five years I planted my orchard 
with corn, being very careful to keep the 
ground well cultivated near the young trees. 
I was then advised to sow wheat and secd 
down to clover and timothy. I did so, mowing 
it two years—an experiment I had reason to 
regret, as my trees did not do so well.” 

Some experience may be given where good 
success was had with grass in the orchard, 
especially where the trees were large, with 
spreading tops, that so shade the ground as to 
prevent a thick, tough sod. Now let us lay 
‘aside all wordy arguments, and look into the 
book of Nature in the vegetable world. Corn, 
cabbage, and potatoes need good cultivation ; 
and wheat when sown in drills and cultivated 
will yield much more than broadcast sowing 
without cultivation. Some one, a few weeks 
ago, said in the Germantown Telegraph that 
the Norway Spruce was a very fine tree; but 
its lower limbs were apt to die after a few 
years. The best remedy for that fs cultivation. 
Then, the choice must be cultivated ground, 
with thrifty, ornamental trees; or grass-plat 
and stunted trees, with lower limbs dying. In 
sight of my window are some beautiful pines 
and spruces—the latter in cultivated land— 
twenty years old, thirty feet high; the lower 
limbs ten feet in length, sweeping the ground. 








ROSE CULTURE. 


BEST HARDY ROSES FOR GENERAL CUL- 
TIVATION AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 
A poper read before the Western New York Horti- 
cultural Society, 
BY HENRY B. ELLWANGER. 
No, IL 








Wits the preliminary remarks printed in our 
last issue we submit a table placing in order of 
merit the best hardy roses for general cultiva- 
tion. With the single exception of Climbing 
Jules Margottin, we have not contemplated the 
admission of new varieties of the past four 
years. Some of them, no doubt, will be worthy 
@ place in the list; but it takes time to thor- 
oughly test a rose, and we wish to make this 
list as thoroughly reliable and. as nearly perfect 
as it is possible for such a list to be. 

We have selected the following means of de- 
termining the comparative merits of different 
varieties. Taking the five qualities named in 
the order of their importance, we assign the 
following number of points to each : color, 
twenty-four; form, twenty-two; fragrance, 
twenty; freedom of on eighteen; vigor 
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and healthfulness of growth, sixteen ; making 
a total of 100 points for each rose. 

Where two or more varieties resemble one 
another, we have only retained the superior 
sort as a contestant. Thus Ferdinand de Les- 
seps and Maurice Bernardin are thrown out, as 
being somewhat similar, but inferior to Charles 
Lefebvre. 

This gives a list, therefore, of quite distinct 
sorts, those which are nearest alike being Alfred 
Colomb and Mme. Victor Verdier at the head ; 
and they are sufficiently dissimilar to make both 
essential, even in a very limited collection. 

We have given the shade of color in case any 
one should desire to select from this list with 
reference to having but afew sorte quite dis- 
tinet from each other in tint; but, as already 
mentioned, roses vary almost as much in form as 
incolor, and we may have two kinds of precisely 
the same shade, yet strongly differing in every 
other respect, and therefore entirely distinct. 


The list runs as follows: i i F 
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Mme. Victor Verdier, crimson.24 

John Hopper, carmine rose....24 

General Jacqueminot, velvety 
crimson 
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Caroline de Sansal, rosy fiesh..23 15 12 14 
Mme Alfred de eee 
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Coquette des Bianches, white..23 10 8 18 
General Washington, reddish 
crimson 


SUMMED, ceacasaronesabseccesstats? “a3 «WW 4 
La Reine, PO8C............. 6000s 15 12 10 1 14 
Etienne Levet,carmine red....24 290 2 10 6 
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A list of this kind would not be complete 
without mention of some summer roses. 
Though blossoming only once a year, some 
of them — notably the mosses —are so beau- 
tiful as to be essential to a rose-garden of 
any size or pretensions. We name the follow- 
ing as the best: for climbers, Bennett's Sced- 
ling, Baltimore Belle, and Queen of the Prairies. 
We have also a new race of Climbing Hybrid 
Perpetuals, which promise to be valuable, but 
are not fully proved. Among non-climb- 
ers, the most desirable are Persian Yel- 
low, Mme. Hardy, Mme. Plantier, and 
the following: Moss Roses, Crested, Con- 
mon Moss, Countess of Murinais, and Salet. 
The latter, though less beautiful than the 
others, blooms freely in autumn, and would be 
quite valuable for that quality alone. 

The selection or mode of electing varieties to 
a position in the above list is, of course, arbi- 
trarily done; but it has been carefully and we 
may say laboriously complied, and, though 
judges would differ more or less in the relative 
estimation of the different qualities which go 
to make up a perfect rose and the number of 
points which should be variously assigned, we, 
nevertheless, think it will be a serviceable 
guide. As will be seen from the table, we 
have no rose which may be called perfect. Our 
choicest sorts, excelling in some qualities, fall 
short in others. Thus Alfred Colomb, which 
heads the list with ninety-two points out of a 
possible one hundred, is less fragrant than La 
France, more coy of its blooms than Coquette 
des Blanches, and does not bave the lusty vigor 
of growth possessed by Baronne Prevost; but 
for the five qualities combined no sort alto- 
gether equals it, though Mme. Victor Verdier 
is a sister variety of high equal worth. Honest 
John Hopper, always steadfast and true, comes 
third. Victor Verdier bears him much resem- 
blance in color and general appearance, but has 
neither the fragrance nor vigor of constitution 
to be counted a rival. 

General Ja¢queminot, notwithstanding a lack 
of fullness and rotund form, ié'now one of our 

oldest, most generally known, and also best 
roses for general cultivation, Clad in his’ rich 
crimson livery, he fs still prepared to lead. the 
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Countess Cecile de Chabrillant—poesibly from 





the length a-variety too much neg- | 
lected and lost > , The flowers are not 


large, but most and are models 


symmetry and grace. Let no one overlook = | a aor Sue. 


claims. 

Abel Grand fs @nother neglected or, at least, 
not well-known variety of the highest excel- 
lence, especially valuable in the fall of the 
year, when compeers, otherwise equally merit- 
orious, are devoid of even a semblance of 
bloom. 

Marie Baumann! How difficult to depict her 
charms. Original and exquisite in all her fea- 
tures, she claims a choice position in every gar- 
den. There is no more beautiful variety than 
this in the entire list. 

Charles Lefebvre is an improved Jacqueminst 
in form, and possibly color ; though somewhat 
inferior in other qualities. Only within a year 
or two have we in this country learned to 
appreciate this noble rose. 

Francois Michelon, s comparatively new 
sort, is rapidly gaining favor, It is 9 seedling 
from La Reine, bearing some resemblance to 
that well-known sort, but decidedly superior 
in color and form. Following this is La 
France, the sweetest of all roses. Compelled 
to choose one variety, this should be ours. It 
is not only the most fragrant; but, with the 
exception of those Hybrid Noisettes, Madame 
Alfred de Rougemont and Coquette des 
Blanches, will yield more flowers during the 
year than any other sort named. It flowers so 
profusely that ite growth is checked—every 
eye sending forth a flower-shoot. It is alas! 
not very hardy, being the most tender on the 
list ; but, though the tops are killed, it will start 
out again in the spring from the roots, the same 
as the Hybrid Noisettes. 

Marguerite de St. Amande is a worthy com- 
panion of Abel Grand, furnishing a generous 
supply of autumn flowers. 

Climbing Jules Margottin, besides being of 
more vigorous growth, seems, if anything, more 
beautiful than the old sort, from which it is a 
sport. It is well worth growing for its buds 
alone. 

Duke of Edinburgh isa bright-colored Jacque- 
minot, which is saying all that is 

Baronne Prevost, one of the best of the ‘flat 
type, is a worthy companion of General Jacque- 
minot and the model of vigor and health. It 


fs the oldest variety known, having been sent 
out in 1842. 


Louis van Houtte, like La France, is but 
half hardy and is also worthy of extra care, 
No other sort 60 nearly approaches La France 
in fragrance, and when planted in ‘a bed to- 
gether the deep velvety maroon of the one 
contrasts most beautifully with the delicate 
silvery rose of the other. 

Paul Neyroh is the largest Variety knoe: 
and, although ite size detracts from our notions 
of a refined rose, it is, nevertheless, a noble sort 
for any garden. 

Anne de Diesbach, a true carmine, has its 
rivals of the same shade; but her pure, lovely 
color has never yet been equaled by any of 
them. 

Madame Boll is almost worth growing for its 
large, lustrous foliage ; but the blooms corre- 
spond in size and quality—only are too seldom 


seen after the June blossoming is over. 


Prince Camille de Rohan is a superb, very 
dark sort, very well known. 

Countess of Oxford (a splendid carmine red 
of the Victor Verdier type), like Francois Mich- 
elon, is rapidly becoming popular; its chief 
defect being a want of fragrance, which it lacks, 
{n common with all the Victor Verdier race— 
such as Captain Christy, Etienne Levet, Lyon- 
nais, Madame George Schwartz, Madame Marie 
Finger, Malle. Eugenie Verdier, President 
Thiers, etc. 

Caroline. de Sansal is a well-known, justly 
popular sort. 

Madame Alfred de Rougemont and Coquette 
des Blanches are, all things considered, the 
best white perpetuals we have. 

Peach Blossom, & comparatively new sort, 
seems to improve each year, and gives a new 
shade of color very desirable. 

General Washington is one of the most widely 
disseminated varieties in the country; but it 
does not reach the maximum number of points 
in‘any quality. In color itis sometimes grand ; 
but generally it has somewhat of s faded 
appearance, being quickly affected by the 
sun, and seldom is seen truly pure. The 


sme may be said respecting form. Sometimes 
rb; but generally seen with some defect— 
ait era oem center or and not sym- 
metrical. Of fragrance it is almost entirely 
devoid. It ranks very high asa free bloomer ; 
but, like La France, this is at the expense of 


Marquese de Castellane does not always open 
well; but gives many large carmine rose-blooms 
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PROTECTING CORN-FIELDS FROM 
CROWS. 


THE Ohto Farmer publishes two protectives 
for the corn-fields against crows and black- 
birds. One is too worthless to reprint ; the 
other, which is the following, may possess 
merit : a gake two small, cheap’ aM, fasten 
them back to back, attach a cord to one angle, 
and cient them toa pole. When the glass 

e sun’s +e = are reflected all over the 
feldee even if it bea large one; and even the 
and bravest crows will "depart recip- 
=~ ) should one of its lightning es fall 
on it. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


LANE & BODLEY CO.’sS 
CINCINNATI 


FARM ENGINE, 


Ln HE Suite 
bef ahips en er Boll ot 
reopen = pment, every er 
Our Engines will give from 2% to 8334 per cent. 
MORE POWER, 
with the ssme amount of fuel and water, than man many 
of the engines now Send for our ca 


LANE & BODLEY CoO., 
John and Water Sts., Cincinnati. 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Retablished 1651. 


Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Pounders ond Machinists, 
MOBDYEE & MARMON CO. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
KEWANEE M’F'G CO'S 
Automatic Pump. 


The Best and Cheapest 
mode of water supply to up- 
floors, Railroad Tanks, 


ee vert 
Farm Stock, etc, Office No. 
bret New fend for an Mlustrated Cat" 
‘oe ter Tork Out this Our. 


Th Eiprtanm Wintal 


ENTIRELY NEW. 
A PERFECT AUTOMATIC - WORKING 


WIND-WHEEL. 
NEW PRINCIPLES. 
NO OLD CLATTER-TRAP. 


THE SIMPLEST MILL BUILT. 
@@™ Send for Circular. Manufactured only by 


The Higganum Manufg Corp., 
Higganam, Conn., U.S. Ac 
THE 


Hartford Automatic 


PUMP. 
. Woe a Dietancs ogy Highs 
ane Eilon 


ee 


Masry. of mer ariford A apes je Pump, 


Ose, Sigourney ney and Cushman Sts., Hartfo ora Ct U.S.A. 


OMETHING TO HAMMER ON 


‘Ev ANVILS. 


tn your bills at the Blacksmith’ b ote seen 
Ae having . the farm one of these 
NVILS—u a an orn cond Geoerey 


wae Rca Gat Fst ire 
tes toi se i as 
culars, _— 


_Original end Only Masufacturer, HORE as 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


ALWAYS USE THE 
READY-MIXED 


Varnish | Paints 


Bede Wom ricty pergiced 
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FERTILIZLRS 
_ MADE FROM THE 
BLOOD AND BONES 
Cattle Slaughtered in New York. 


“‘Americus’* Ammoniated | 
‘‘ Americus 
G2 Send for scene See: iy Gansu of ie and from what 
Fertilizers are 


Superphos hate. 
Pa re Bone M on and Fleur. 


RAFFERTY & WILLIAMS, foot 44th St., East River, N.Y. 





” Economical. Any 8S 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


eS RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautifal Colors. 
There is no Paint menutaqiared equal to it, “J 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CH 


WITH 


Glossy, Durable, and 






FACTORIES’ 
or ST. LOUIS. 





“GET THE BEST.” 


The Genuine. Blanchard Churn. 


Five Sizes Made for Family Use. They Continue to be the Standard Churns of the Country. 


THE BLANCHARD CYLINDRICAL FACTORY CHURN. 


FOUR SIZES MADE FOR FACTORY USE. 


They are made of perfect stock 


and the best wee and are strong, simple, efficient, convenient, and 


THE BLANCHARD POWER BUTTER-WORKER. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


refun 
old can 





we yi send one of these Power Butter-Workers to any responsible party, 
hardest ten of dairy labor is, by this ingenious machine, made so 

can be successfully operated with power. It will save its 
and Sole Manuf ufacturers, ie ” a 


PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concord, N. H; 


The above goods may be obtained of any dealer in really first-class Dairy Implement: in the United States, 





EMPIRE FARM FORGES Haxtgeem ee | 





ri : 








SRPSRRERED! 











SOE TO ANPP 





ines. etc, from In- 
meee 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


Kew USE BABE ORT sera 


ok ss and Dealers are invited to send for 


IMMENSE SUCCESS. 
THE. HARRIS Fan Thuek 














ioe or 


iL be sent, 
for testi: 





National Mixed Paint Co., 


>> OFFICE, 78 BARCLAY 87., N.Y, 





REMINGTON AGRIVOLURAL Ct, 


ILION, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
‘PATENT CLIPPER 
STEEL AND CARBON 


PLOWS, 


Cultivators, Cast-Stéel 
Shovels, 
SCOOPS AND SPADES, 
> (made without Welds or Rivets), 


HOES, 
; Garden and Horse-Rakes, 


AND 


Agricaltural Implements 
Generally. 
NEW. YORK OFFICE, 


57 Reade Street, 
07" Sew Bray For ILuvsTnareED CATALogve. 





ee 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Wm. Anson Wood Mower’and Reaper: 0«,, 


Albany, N.Y. 





Bogue to to Tite ELH 


Improved Hay T. a Cutters, Plows, ete., etc. 








FERTILIZERS. 
PASIFIC GUANO. 


A No. 1 bans aaa 











Sah fewest ee 





























Tex Best FANNING MILLIN THE WORLD—OBTAINED 
CENTENNIAL AWARD AND GRAND MEDAL. 





weeds =< = save any 


farmer its 
Address, ‘A. P. DICKEY, Racine, Wis, 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer Cyataining 
anise soil ptm “found pe Agr 


analy ed & of our digrent 
ia i es see 
“MATHiRLD WERTZ CO 
~ BELLS AND 
oo, semi VE. & KIMBERLY, — 


,N. Y., 
par rao ELI §. 
MENEELY & COMPANY, 


liter Pameeiant. West Troy, N. Y. 


BELLS and 
ching kCaDEMY Y FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
ings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 

















Ye BE OUNDRY 
re Cop for Gh 
Bch ae re ) Ctes” 
Be ent Free. 
— notnnati, O. 





_ MEDICAL. _ 
PETROLEOM | JELLY 


VASELINE, 


Grand Modal at the Philadélphia Exposition, 
Silver Medal dt the Paris Exposition. 
The most valuable family semety 2 known fon Sn the 
treatnens of wounds. a — a, x. ..4-- ases, 
for “tore group, ahd ‘digh- 
theria, etc. 


noned and approved by the leading physicians of Eu- 
mend ae Ames 


are made, eh ear a aa - 


hae ol eee 


5D-cent sizes of 
oo ____ SOLD BY “DE = GGISTS. 


DISEASES? 


and ASTRA SUES! Howiwepathic Treatment, including 


CARE) AND. TRAINING, 


by SILVER STRAT, wi be feady on and after 
June ist. Price 50 Cents. Mafled Free. Postage- 
“stamps taken, Address box 299, STAMFORD, CONN. 








Y CANCER 

















ee 


STUY F POLISH 


For Beauty of Pol iving.Labor, Cleanli 
Darel Cneepmeen Cue co ane 
Mo. ce tors, Canton, Mass. 





The Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Dim in advance (postage free)..,. 
(omge. » in arene omeet 
mos.) 
} of month), 
2 weeks), 
Rennes (L week), be * 
ly Numbers, after 3 months, - 3 
after 6 months, ge e 


t#” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in @ BRugrs- 
TERED LeTtTeR. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. i 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. . 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
=e reminder from this ottlce, 

. it of the paper is a suficient receipt 
ot the Rec for ay = 
remitted to RENEW 6 cnpacetations are indicated 
the in the date of expiration on the litle vel 
low Ser attached to the pever: wh 
made r the first or second week etter the money 
is received. twhen @ postage stamp is received 


the re wi sent by ma 
Mosse RA SON LO neb., No. 188 Fieet Street, 


are our Agents in Londun to receive subse riptions 
and advertisements, 


P..0. Box 2787, 73 INP Kow York ¢ ‘ity. 


NEW SPA PER DEC ISIONS. 

Aur person who takes a paper regularly from the 
pou ce—whether directed to his name or another’s 
of mheser, Oy he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
‘or y 

2. 1f a parson orders his paper en Gecoutianed, he 
must pay all ar rraee. or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it u i payment is made, ona collect the 
whole amount, whet the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8 The couste, have Goctted that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and le»ving th.m uncalled for, is prima 
Sacie evidence of intentional fraud, 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
ER AGATE on og got = INSERTION. 


ii tk inek, 3 7 
oa in mee % > 0 jhe ie = “ e colump 
1 line... ten 
‘ times (one Tarbert toe. 4 rae (one month,. 


yeeeg monthas aC, jearee a 





ich change is 











& “ (twelve “* ws elve * 
1 foe ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 81 
4 times (one mont 0000000 sosser sense 
z * (three months). 


“(six eee 
i “ (twetve “ = ).. 80c. 
PUBLISHER'S NOTICES....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
Lawes RACH TIME 
FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 


Rriiaious NOTICES TY CENTS A LINE. 
~~ AND DEATHS, taf exceeding four 
le r that, Twenty-five Cents a Line 
Payments ttge advertising must be made in edvance. 
Address all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1879. 








Pzrsons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find 1 it to their advantage to — their 
subscriptions through this office, of the 
following publications will be or in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipteof 
om op Tiamed in addition to.the regular sub- 

tion price of Tae InDerenpEnT—yiz,, 
$3. er ADnum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid, 





Reg. Price. 
—— popse cbt chided ctbdce $130 $1 50 
A ‘8 Journal (Monthly). we - 70 4 
oT te Magerhie Fr , a 00 
Leslte'a illustrated Weekly. 8 00 
| fe Boeke 0 iis 1 200 
Ler ae 8 400 
oe aoe 400 
wend ere ee bees ae piee 8 4 00 
. Ti teaocm Oe 1 2 00 
+ oe 400 
Peveres eves 400 
Littell’s be A ZO. -saesce--asne 750. 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher... 100 . 150 
sc rpolgedd a Monthiyy........ oe = 5 00 
St. ee Perey o-8 C'- 
Seribner’s Monti. ae re 850 o 
— Leslie’ sunday Naan . 60 ~~ 8 00 
he Literary ro 
errr by fab hh eo % 2 00 
The Nursery (new subs). 130° 150 
Thé Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2% 250 
the Christian. .+.s<i0.dhasi...... 1% 100 
Princetom Reviews, -v¥.7%.... 0% ¥ “4 2 00 
International Review (new subse 4 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm (neweubs.). 4 50. 5 00 
Forest and Stream..............: 850 400 
EclecticMawazime.............--- 4 50 5 00 
Waverle ey Magazine ............. 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 86110 
“Wide 7 awake an Illustrated 
.. sor T bona Peg ot wo 
k's eekly Post. 09 @ i 4 
Christian at Work... 0.0.0... 2 
Lippinostts Sundsy Magazine... 240. 355 
's Sun ie. 
Sunday Afternoon m foe subs.).... 275 300 
Home 
rcctcadacésraas pipettes 22 25 















































































































MIDDLETOWH PLATE COMPANY'S 


SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


13 John Street, New York, 
Tor Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


A MAN OF NOPED RRACT 


was asked how it washe seemed to be always well, 
“I am not particular ii my meals, ~ I eat what I+ 
: like ; and whenever I fee] under the weather I re- 
I sort to my TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT; 
which -I keep always in the -house.”” Wise man, 
and economical as well. He does not resort to 
violent means for relief. He uses Nature’s remedy, 
in the shape of this Aperient. 


Sold by all Druggists. 














PERRY & C23 bens. 






























CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


Dinner Sets. iene 8 





hth decorated, $4.50 hite 8 00 
fa 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected end f posed for transport- 
oe Sent D. or P. 0. money- 





NO MORE PAPER COLLARS!! 
WEAR THE 


“LINENE’ 


REVERSIBLE. ‘COLLARS. 


Three Styles: poy ~y ay RUBENS. One 


trial will u that the Two = 
One and wn OF fir franc Fonsuep. Mh 444 
SMOOTH. Bors Stipes, Dealers sell 16 (equal 20) 


for 
eave THAN CHINESE WASHING. 
y=, at a distance can send $cent stam ny sam- 
mae | or 2% cents for a box, by mail, to Revers Collar 
by) Hay Street, Boston, Mass. Save your wrt 
and stam stam hast of Retailers, when possible. 
Bold generat y by the rate 


SAFETY. COMFORT, AND ECONOMY 
SECURED BY USING 
THE 


Rubber-Cushioned 
Aa X TUE. 


siesta and oa vapiahle impoovsenent ever 

ort ass is perfect Without it. Bafe 

ae pemively assured; also saving 

0 device or springs of any 
aren can aie “ same results, Even Invalids can 

ww ride o hand uneven pavemsnte and vonds 

without discomfort and fat’ 


Approved poreves pa e used ed by leaflng. carriage builders in 


Axles and Wheels. 


The latter, bw A troned with the cushioned boxes, 
correctly set and fitted ready for use, can be obtained 
of the two noted wheel manufacturers, 


§, N. BROWN &00., Dayton, Ohio; 
THE NEW HAVEN WHEEL 00., 


New Haven, Cenn., 


who have special beer = for doing the work per- 
fectly and tk the leas east possible e xpense. - 
Send for Cireulars and Testi 


The Rubber-Custtioned Axle Co., 


ee (Leng Aore), N.Y. 



















en ws ONE GALLON OF 


Wu. DOWNIER Cos 


_ Fees ree y 


EADY MIXED MIXED PAINTS 






AINTS, 


, SLATE, and BROWN— 


















Mil a = Com _ 
pe a ae 








gas, Saree st 


eine cog ma ae ; 
ts, 40 Water 


The attention of 
E is ution of 6 
BLISH 

= “ pan # 





tay 
Au recent improvements f oay pop of 
~~ Say x wor 0 i carnagt at tention of every basta pens wpm Wh Fa ae oO 
any length of time it has perma. 


mience of use. 
Fo adopted, to the siinaen tal ne ail ae be 


A DW le Imm Ht-Fro0l oe 





METALLIC SLATE OR SHINGLES 


ROOFING AND SIDING 


IN THE WORLD. 


LIGHT, DURABLE, AND ORNAMENTAL. | * 


Far Superior to Tin. 
| Gold Medal Awarded at Pari ‘at Paris Exposition, +878. 


Send fer Full Description and mete te snaoeed, 1 


-TRON-CLAD’ MANUFACTURING (O., 





Ne invites to the 


RAPHIC 
OF "TeIDiUm P POINTED. an is isa PEMPEC ROT an ond 


Cc. W. ROBINSON » New York General Agent, 
169 and 171 BROADWAY, ROOM 13, New York. 














SNER PLATED WA 


PORCELAIN-LIN IN-LINED 


ICE - PITCHERS, 


1847, ROCERS BROTHERS’ 


Silver-Plated Spoons, Forks, Table 
Cutlery, ‘ete. 


No. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 


ONION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


The Best White Lend 
Bears a Green Seal, 


f in addition to Stencil Brand, 





DAVIS, CHAMBERS & CO. 


Guaranteeing ite Purity.and Five Quauiry. 


PURE WHITE LEAT 
* LINSEED 











CAN BE PUT ON: BY ANY CARPENTER. 
fin, Cheaper than Slate. 


P.-O. Box 2528, New York City. 





“THE “ 





SEWING MA- 
CHINE Is the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying im the markes. It 
hase very ldtge shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitoh, is simple in. con- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


fohesiees, Te is mimont 
Sg 
the 


. for | ~ 














J.T. NOVE & SON, Buffalo, N.Y. 


















} + “ 
fainted with g pe red ¢ PRINT 2 Balto 
j ur n 
‘ve & ve ts, 


It is Unequaled for Fineness, Whiteness, 





and Covering Capacity. 
For sale by Paint Dealers Everywhere. 
FOR SIX DOLLARS 
ue ar oa ee 
afd elbot ammeter fie Saget ach Son 


Cuffs, Open Back or nt. 


McCULLOUGH a& ROBERTOON, 
Soles Monstnetyzers, Hartferd, Conn. 
Mention 


» SLES 
> seOAC Se 


ee 


W.& B. DOUGLAS, 























tory, will ntod 2 our Pxponse. iT. 








| PRINTER! 4 














207°PEARL STREET. N.Y. 7! 
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